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15 lb. 12} oz. BASS 


Archie Boyd, New Port Richey, 
Fla., had a perfect right to smile 
—when he caught this fightin’ 
fool on his Creek Chub Injured 
Minnow No. 1500! 











Lt; the Lure ~- 


Taat Gets Tue Fisu / 
Three \4vLive One sor this Year 


AR NONE—this “New Plunker”™ is the most tempting, teasing, NEW PLUNKER 

tantalizing lure made! With a series of short jerks it stands 
right up on its hind legs and yells ““Plunk-Ker-Plunk” meaning— ” 
come on, Old Top! I dare you to strike me!’ And that fussy 
old bass gets so mad watching it bobbing, dancing, fussing and 
Ker-Plunking™ along—that, unless he’s tied, he nearly throws a 
fit until he gets it! Toss this new Plunker into a likely looking 
pocket’ in the reeds or pads—and see what happens—especially 
on those hazy, lazy days when strikes are scarce! You're sure to 
get ‘em when you least expect it! 







No. 3200 


Weight % oz. 
: Price 75c 


Length 3 in. 


ES SIR! You'll have to take your hat off to the Sara- 

sota! It's another A No. 1 “Tempter”! And a move- 
vent all its own! With a series of long, slow jerks, it 
dives below the surface, darts along and finally rises to the 
surface so rapidly as to jump entirely out of the water! ee 
Those big, lazy, sleepy fellows, who wait close to the 
surface for some stray minnow, quickly open their eyes 
in astonishment and strike it viciously and hard!—even 
on warm, listless and generally inactive days! The Sara- 
sota has proven its real worth in the South the past two 
seasons—but watch it come into its own in the North this 
year! Take one with you—and you're bound to “Catch 
More Fish”. 













No. 3300 


Weight % oz. 
. Price 85c 


Length 4'% in. 


4 THERE'S A whale of a thrill 
coming to the fisherman cast- 
ing this new lure up along side of lily 
pads, reeds or weeds! It accurately represents 
a live minnow chasing a fly—hither and thither— 
up and down—and sideways—with the most erratic, 
puzzling, teasing motion you ever saw! Reel it fast—then slow 
—then a little jerk—and the antics this baby cuts up will tease the 
wariest old he-bass into an excited rush and vicious strike! There’s 
nothing else like it! A sure hooker! And a guaranteed fish getter! 
Try it, if you want some real fishing sport! 
Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guarantee to 
Catch Fish—or money back! At your dealer’s or 


direct! Our beautiful new colored catalogue sent 
FREE upon request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY, 132 So. Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 


NEW CASTROLA 


Weight % oz. 
Length 35% in. 
No. 3100 
Price 85c 


Manufactured in Canada by Attcocx, LaicHt & Westwoop, Ltp., Toronto, Ont., for Creek Chub Bait Company 


REEK CHUB BAITS CAUCH MORE FISH 








't, Ind. 
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A wonderful two years’ trip at full pay— 


but only men with imagination can take it 


Axout one man in ten will be 
appealed to by this page. The other 
nine will be hard workers, earnest, 
ambitious in their way, but to them 
a coupon is a coupon; a book is a 
book; a course is a course. The one 
man in ten has imagination. 

And imagination rules the world. 


Let us put it this way. An auto- 
mobile is at your door; you are invited 
to pack your bag and step in. You will 
travel by limited train to New York. 
You will go directly to the office of 
the president of one of the biggest 
banks. You will spend hours with 
him, and with other bank presidents. 

Each one will take you personally 
thru his institution. He will explain 
clearly the operations of his bank; 
he will answer any question that 
comes to your mind. In intimate 
personal conversation he will tell 
you what he has learned from his 
own experience. He will give you at 
first hand the things you need to 
know about the financial side of 
business. You will not leave these 
bankers until you have a thoro un- 
derstanding of our great banking 
system. 

When you have fizished with them 
the car will be waiting. It will take 
you to the offices of men who direct 
great selling organizations. They will 
be waiting for you; their time will 
be at your disposal—all the time 
you want until you know all you can 
learn about marketing, selling and 
advertising. 

Again you will travel. You will 
visit the principal industries of the 
country. The men who have devoted 
their lives to production will be your 
guides thru these plants in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and in every 
great industrial center. 

Thru other days the heads of ac- 
counting departments will guide you. 
On others, men who have made their 
mark in office management; on 
others, traffic experts, and authori- 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 








In Canada: C, P. R. Building, Toronto 





ties in commercial law and credits. 
Great economists and teachers and 
business leaders will be your com- 
panions. 

The whole journey will occupy two 
years. It will cost you nothing in in- 
come, for your salary will go right 
along. Every single day you will be in 
contact with men whose authority is 
proved by incomes of $50,000, $100,- 
000, or even more. 

Do you think that any man with 
imagination could spend two years 
like that without being bigger at the 
end? Is it humanly possible 
for a mind to come in con- 
tact with the biggest minds in 
business without growing 
more self-reliant, more ac- | 
tive, more able? 


Is it worth a few pen- 
nies a day to have such 
an experience? Do you won- 
der that the men who 
have had it—who have made 
this two years’ journey— : 
are holding positions of 
executive responsibility in 
business everywhere? 


" 
|} ALEX ANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


1 501 Astor Place 


This wonderful two years’ trip is 
what the Alexander Hamilton In. 
stitute offers you. Not merely a sei 
of books (tho you do receive a busi- 
ness library which will be a source 
of guidance and inspiration thruout 
your business life). Not merely a set 
of lectures (tho the lectures parallel 
what is offered in the leading uni- 
versity schools of business). Not 
merely business problems which you 
solve, and from which you gain 
definite practical experience and self- 
confidence. 

All these—books, lectures, prob- 
lems, reports, bulletins—come to 
you, but they are not the real Course. 
The real Course is the experience of 
the most successful business men in 
the country. For two years you live 
with them. In two years you gain 
what they have had to work out for 
themselves thru a lifetime of prac- 
tical effort. 


Send for ‘‘Forging 
Ahead in Business”’ 


If you are the one man in ten to 
whom this page is directed, there is 
a book which you will be glad to 
own. It is called “Forging Ahead in 
Business”. It costs you nothing, yet 
it is permanently valuable. 

If you are at least 21 years of age, 
you are one of the men who ought to 
clip the coupon and receive it with 
our compliments. 





New York City } 














| 
| Send me the new, revised edition | 
| of “Forging Ahead in Business,” | 
which I may keep without charge. | 
| ittanapticetnnaie ssetes:suienabesebaldakaiiatenibenndatibias ae | 
Business Please write plainly l 
| BI nccepiscnniinninsnseninlecsnibbitndisthtia te hedeipinendati ence | 
7 | Business ! 
In Australia: 42 Hunter St., Sydney (SE aes : cane 
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Good 
ackle 
Comes First, 


PRING will soon be here and lakes and streams will 
again beckon. Good fishing carries a world of sport 
—and the best part of every trip is faithful fishing 
tackle. When you select PFLUEGER TACKLE you reap 
the results of three generations of experience. Making 
good fishing tackle is an art, just as the making of fine f 
watches or other precision made articles. 
Rust resisting metals—accurately balanced spools— 
smooth running bearings—dependable level winding 
mechanism, all play a vital part in making good fishing 
reels. The one outstanding characteristic of Pflueger 
Reels is the experience back of them. 
It is surprising how much more pleasure the right : 
kind of tackle will bring for an ordinary fishing trip. 
a Ask the sporting goods dealer in your town to show 4 
fs eeet nie a you Pflueger Level Wind Reels and Pflueger fish-getting 
Anti-back-lashy A baits. If he has the PFLUEGER LINE, he has the kind of 


Buitta:Ne iss _‘fishing tackle you want and at the price you want to pay. 


Price $25.00. Also ask him, or write us direct, for the Pflueger 
pocket catalog. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept.F-2 “The Pfluegers’” Akron, Ohio 
























Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
contains the kind of infor- 
mation that fishermen like 
to read—valuable tips on 
fish and fishing, as well as 
a eee sosortenens of 

ueger Fishing 
. Tackle. 


Pflueger Summit 
Level Wind Reel 
No. 1993, Price 
$10.00. 
No. 1993J, Jeweled 
Price $10.50. 













Pflueger Akron 

Level Wind Reel 

No. 1893, Price 
$6.00. 








4 
THE 
PFLUEGERS’ ‘ 
MFG. CO. 
7 Dept. F-2 ,Akron, Ohio 
PRONOUNCED ‘FLEW-GER* 74 Gentlemen: Please send me copy 


FISHING TACKLE 7 Fyour pocket catalog No. 146. 


Leaders Since I86Z Pi ETRE Shera 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle 7 PPS RE Eo Mae 22, 4 
og tes ce ccks 5, i earn” Meanie ei gee Reger pT As i 
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AST your plug or drop your bait any- 
where in Lee County waters—Plop! goes 
the cork—Zing-g-g goes the reel—and the 
battle is on. Yes, every day is a big-string day 
when you tempt the fish that flit through these 
bays and rivers. And for deep-sea fishing the 
Gulf of Mexico extends an uneuding invitation. 


Lee County Fishing Yields 
a Varied Catch 


There's sport for every Waltonian taste wherever 
fancy directs you. Use a bamboo pole from bank or 
boat, or bend a line into the distance from light or 
heavy tackle—there’s a scrappy trout, or mackerel 
or red snapper—and kingfish and tarpon in the 
deeper waters—impatiently waiting 


For years the fishing and hunting around Fort 
Myers have been famous, and famous men—Edison 
nd Ford among them—have established winter homes 
here. Come and enjoy for yourself the features which 
attracted them. 

Interesting literature and useful information wll 

be promptly mailed if you will address Dept. FS. 

FORT MYERS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Fort Myers Florida 











sé =\5 —__SES —__S 


Winter Recreation 


in this balmy paradise of sport, where golf, fishing, hunt- 
ing, tennis, and bathing reach perfection. Come to the 
home- like Naples Hot ‘naccom- 


el this winter—most 
ellent cooking 





ble rates. Write 
R. M. Curtis, Manager 


NAPLES HOTEL 


Directly facing the Gulf, at Naples, Florida 


se. a6 cy 5 
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WANTED 


MAN AND WIFE WANTED: I desire to secure 
the services of a man and wife to take charge of a 
Hunting and Fishing Camp, located in Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania. Woman must be a good cook and 
housekeeper and the man must understand the 
woods; someone having experience with brook trout 
fishing and grouse hunting preferred. In reply, give 
age, experience, salary expected, and references. 
Box 200 % Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y 

















FOR SALE 
Ingleside and Woodstock 
Plantations 


Located sixteen miles from Charleston, 
and six miles from the well known winter resort of 
Summerville on the Southern Railway, which traverses 
these beautiful Plantations containing 1878 acres more 
or less for a distance of 5%4 miles. The concrete State 
Highway from Charleston to Columbia, South Carolina, 
also skirts these properties for some distance. The Golf 
Links of Charleston, Summerville, and Yeamans Hall 
are within thirty minutes’ drive. These Plantations offer 
an extremely rare opportunity for the development of a 
| Most TypicaAL AND MAGNIFICENT SOUTHERN COUNTRY 
LSiATE. 

| The building site, where in Colonial days the Parker 
family had erected their heme, a fine mansion known 
as the “HAZE” (see pages 198 to 200 of Mrs. Harriette 
Kershaw Leiding’s book I istoric Houses oF Sourr 
CAROLINA ,now in ruins, part of which however may be 
used in its reconstruction, is located on the edge of 
a wonderfully beautiful lake surrounded by thousands 
of towering moss covered cypress trees and hundreds of 
stately live oaks and magnolias, This old site and lake, 
consisting of probably 75 acres, alone, are worth more 
to the lover of natural beauty than the price asked for 
the entire property. These Plantations, which are one 


South Carolina, 





continuous tract, embrace about 300 acres of farming 
lands suitable for cotton, corn, and tobacco, about 75 
acres of abandoned rice fields, easily convertible into 


fine Duck Prrserves, 35 acres of lakes having an 
abundance of fish, and the remainder about 1428 acres 
is in woods, mostly pine, cypress, and some hardwood. 

The woods and fields of INGLESIDE AND WOODSTOCK 
have always been and are still noted for an abundance cf 
DEER, WILD TURKEY, AND QUAIL. The property 
must be seen to be appreciated. The undersigned, who is 
familiar with every acre, will upon request show a pros- 
pective purchaser the expanse and beauties of these old 
Plantations, also name price and terms. He is also in 
position to acquire hunting leases for a period of a year 
on several thousand acres adjoining these properties at 
very reasonable figures. This feature should appeal to 
anyone desiring a great hunting domain. 


Hugo Jahnz, Agent, 1/0-172 Meeting St., 
Charleston, S. C. also P. O. Box 81, 
Summerville, S. C 


Come and Get ’Em! 


I have just what you want—ducks and geese—blind 
and battery shooting, competent guides and excel- 
lent accommodations. Abundance of Canadian geese, 
quail, snipe and dogs. 

At my goose and ducking club, located in the center 
of Currituck Souad, I offer the dest of shooting. 


Write or wire reservations 








| DEER HUNTERS2=—= 


RUFUS ROBERTS, V’ateriily, N. C. 





eland 


Everything —_— 
For Real Sportsmen 


o 
al 

Ina Real Sports Country 
On Florida’s highlands where grow the statele 
oaks and pines there’s any amount and variety 
of game—deer, bear, quail, turkey, geese and 
brant. 

¢ 

9 

2 


Here, too, lakes and the famous St. Johns 
River make wonderful fishing possible at any 


time 0” year. Boats and guides. 


Forty-five holes of splendid golf ( three courses). 


Nearby wonder 
beach speedway. 


springs, surf bathing and 





a oe) ¢ oe 


Excellent hotels. Auto camp. 
Mainline 
motor 
River. 


line 
Johns 


Four trunk 
Steamers via St. 


service. 
Ocean 


railroad 
roads. 


For illustrated literature and full statistics, write 


The Chamber of Commerce 
Desk 4 
De Land, Florida 








ermine cote tmmemer 
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| I have a hunting lodge fully equipped for sale or 

rent located in best deer country in State, on deer 
runway, completely surrounded by private pre- 
serves within three hours auto ride New York 
City, Sullivan County. Shot at buck from lodge 
guaranteed. $2300. Easy terms. Write me for in- 


terview. JACK CLEMENCE 
73 8th Av., N. Y. C. 











White’s Game Preserve 


Waterlily P. O., Currituck Sound, N. C. 


One of the very best Shooting Preserves in North 
America. We own a large property. Keep our large num- 
ber of Shooting places well baited. Our shooting from 
the first day this season has been very good indeed. We 
kill more Canvas backs than any other place I know of. 
Write or wire for reservations. Bungalows comfortable. 
| Food excellent. Ladies accommodated too. Best of ref- 
erences. 





Old Southern Plantation 
FOR SALE 


Own a Southern Home. 1624 acres— 50 buildings 
—1000 acres in timber. Much wild game on prem 
ises and in region. Short distance to lake, rivet 
and Gulf fishing. Most naturally productive region 
in Florida. Tobacco center. Must sell to terminate 


2 trust. A.M. Anderson, Receiver, 
Quincy, Gadsden County, Florida. 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation of 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 dow 
$5.00 monthly. 

HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansa 








Large Game Reserve For Sale 
Very Reasonable 
Two thousand acres in coastal South Carolina on 
Great Pee Dee River. Ideal place for Club or 
Game Reserve—quail, duck, turkey, deer, etc. 
| Conveniently situated eight miles 
rom Marion, 











115,000 


At least that many enthusiasts are 
reading this issue. 

An advertisement of this size costs 
$14.00 per month; twice this size costs 


$28.00, etc. 


ee 

















| Write R. H. REAVES, Manning, S. C. 
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FOR SALE 
Finest 


Shooting Preserve 
in No. Carolina 


Prominent Sportsman’s Private 
Shooting Box 





with Capital Farming Estate of 77 Acres 

and 3000 Acres of Leasehold Sporting 

Rights Preserved and Protected for 20 
Years 


Only a Night from New York ZA 


Situated nine miles from the City of High Point, 
N. on the hard surface road leading from 
High “Point to Pinehurst, N. €., which is about 
thirty-five miles and can be reached in one hour 
by motor car. 

The house is practically new, and is the estate 
of a wealthy American who is now residing in 
Paris, France. The estate contains seventy-seven 
— of the finest farming land in all North 





Carolina. This part of the country being es- WENTY birds toa gun!—that's the law and 
pecially adapted to wheat growing, for that 1 ‘ful Pp 4 h 
reason game is more plentiful. And adjoining > > 
this fine estate there are three thousand acres of qual are SO p entiful at unta Gor a that 
leased land which the estate leases for shooting > 6 - P » pmenle : * 
rights and which has been leased and protected one can get that many easily, and races if per 
yy 3 » the sa » . . e 
t for the last twenty years by the same owner mitted. A pair of good dogs and you're assured 
The house contains five very large double . = ™ 
f sleeping rooms, four sitting rooms, one large of 10 or 12 coveys a day. 


dining room. 





0 1 N fork o } ‘rescent 
Limited. at 8:40 P. Sic"and arrive at High Point, For the expert marksman there are plenty of 
N. C., at 9:58 A.M. the follow ning, an ; ; ; 
can be at the club by 10 AM. doves and jacksnipe. Bear and wildcat are the 
Further particulars from prizes of the more venturesome. The country is 
l BROOKS, PARKER, SMITH & WHARTON noted for its deer hunting in season. While live 
Atuvang for Guus birds abound, the clay pigeons are not neglected 
TY Jefferson Building Greensboro, N.C. 
— ——— : and frequent matches are held at the traps. 
atele 


Big Game! Beyond all Roads!! Big Trout! 


pe | The tarpon are just beginning to run and soon 
NEW ALLAN RANCH the waters of the bay will be swarming with real 


es Se big fighters. Big catches of snook, grouper, king- 


2 
] 
ohns 
any In Wonderful G Fish d Scenic = ntry. . . ° 
‘i ck rain » Tepe Good Saddle Horeen "saa fish and a wide variety of other fish are made 
Everything es, 1 Bent. Limited Nurber _ Booklet. every day. 
+ 
4 


Raps Atian, n pain’ Guide & Outfitter. Augusta, Montana. 


es). 











and 





The Hotel Charlotte Harbor at Punta Gorda is 

CANADA TAX SALE an unusually well appointed hostelry with an 
Buy These Bargains by Mail excellent table and white service. Each of the 
Pay in Monthly payments $5 or $10 two hundred large high ceilinged rooms has a 
$49.50 for 2 acres lake front bath and faces the bay. Other features are our 
$63.00 for 25 acres on road ° : ‘ ’ 
$180.00 for 100 acres with creek own golf course, bathing, boating and tennis. 
$112.50 for 1000 yards river frontage ‘ 
$450.00 for 300 acres game preserve Mr. Peter Schutt the manager will be glad to 


67.50 for 5 acres on Georgian B ; ae , 
$171.00 for 79 ‘aoe ee ee answer your inquiries. Address him care of 





line 
ohns 


HESE are a few items taken at random from 
our new twenty-page illustrated booklet of 


Canadian properties seized and sold for taxes, 
which is free for the asking. Amount given above — 
is the full price, no mortgage, no further payments. 


pewitelly situated hunting camps and fishing 


lodges where there is real hunting and fishing, sum- 

mer cottage sites, islands, heavily wooded acreages O 

situated in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and the = 

New North. Also farms in Old Ontario, Quebec, 

ree Provinces and British Bogen ny = 
n’t buy these for ten times the price in the 

ordinary way. Now is the time to invest in Can- PUNTA GORDA 


ada’s future—minerals, forests and farms. Don’t 


delay. Send no money but send for the booklet to- ow 
day so you will have first choice. Full particulars. 
buildings 
































on prem TAX SALE SERVICE 
oe ie Room 601, 72 Queen Street West 
terminate TorOnto 2, Canada — 
da. Spring 
Grizzly Bear Hunters NORTHERN 
i d, H bear in the Mackenzie dis- 
“o> trict of British Columbia with jim ONTARIO 
a a Kleena Kleene and c A N A D A 


Ashcroft, B. C., is your jumping off 
place. I look after you on arrival at 





Northern Ontario, now open for settlement at 50 cents per acre, contains millions of acres of the 


Kansa Ashcroft until your arrival on return finest agricultural land in the world. Its resources in lumber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery 
ys —— to Ashcroft. are immense. The land calls for men to cultivate it, and in return will give health, comfort and prosperity. 
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A factory where game birds are turned out 


By 


REATA VAN HOUTEN 


HREE menand their dogs. A glow- 

ing iridescence rocketing over the 

scrub and pitching into one corner 

of the bushy field. The voice of a 
man almost gruff with excitement: 
“Watch that corner! Get ‘way below 
there; he’ll run!” 

A young dog to be trained for this work, 
an old dog to “wise” him. A slow, careful 
working of the cover by both men and 
dogs. Then an old dog at point, but a 
young one who can neither hush the whim- 
per in his throat nor hold himself from 
the sudden dash that puts the bird up. 
Fast—fast! yet a beautiful target, his big 
body a-glisten in the cold sunlight. 

A gun talks, and the bird stops for that 
little moment in the air which begins his 
drop to earth. The old dog brings him in, 
held carefully in a sensitive mouth, his 
eyes dancing at the praise of his master. 
But the eyes hold another light, one of 
comical dismay of this new thing he 
brings, with the long tail 
feathers at which he looks 
with sidewise glance. 

Three men, admiration in 
the eyes of each of them, for 
the bird is a cock pheasant, a 
bunch of feathers blue, green, 
mauve, gray in indescribable 
blending. A Chinese ring- 
neck, and, as our men are in 
New York State, one bred 
in all probability at the Sher- 
burne Game Farm. 


BOUT a mile and a half 

from the center of a 
small up-state town in New 
York is an old, beautifully 
preserved farmhouse. Sur- 
rounded by gently rolling 
hills, set in the midst of fer- 
tile fields and shadowed by 
lofty trees, it is a place of 
peace and plenty. 
_ The peace comes from the 
lact that every person within 
that dwelling is interested in 
one subject, and the plenty 
from plenty of hard work, 
for this farmhouse is the 
home of Harry T. Rogers 


and his family. Mr. Rogers is superinten- 
dent of the New York State Game Farms, 
and Mrs. Rogers and all the Rogers’ off- 
spring are assiStants, to say nothing of the 
dog Liz. 

The one subject in which every one in 
that home is interested is pheasants. 
“Propagation of the Chinese ring-necked 
pheasant is one of New York State’s 
contributions toward maintaining the 
healthful sport, recreation and the food 
value that is derived from hunting,” says 
Mr. Rogers. 

He does not add that if the state were 
not interested in this matter, he would still 
be raising Chinese pheasants, but he does 
say if Mrs. Rogers were not interested he 
would engage in some other work. Luckily 
for his own joy and the benefit of the 
state and the happiness of the hunter, she 
is. She and Mr. Rogers and Buddy and 
Helen and the married daughter, who 
was offered the superintendency of a 


Of alien origin, this game bird is now a full-fledged American citizen 





by the thousands 


game farm in a western state, and Liz 
eat and sleep and think pheasants every 
hour of the twenty-four. 

The consequence is that in New York 
there is a well managed, paying game 
farm which is providing for the hunter 
worth-while sport as against the “armed 
walk” the sportsmen of many another 
state is apt to find his portion. 


OW, why pheasants? “For one rea- 

son,” says Mr. Rogers, “they can be 
produced in very large numbers and at 
comparatively small expense. For another, 
the present law allows the shooting of 
male pheasants only, and the male is 
easily distinguished from the female by 
the hunter, and being a polygamous bird 
he leaves a large family to mourn him— 
and furnish sport another year. For the 
third, because he is a hardy, upstanding 
gent, who can find food enough to sur- 
vive even when that food is scarce. The 
pheasant will thrive in small, 
thin patches of wood—a 
place the partridge, for in- 
stance, would shun.” 

As to why the Chinese 
ringneck in preference to 
any other breed: 

“Well, just look at him,” 
advises the enthusiastic 
breeder. “Watch him! He’s 
on his toes every minute. 
He’s alert. He’ll survive be- 
cause he has the will to live. 
Then, he’s far more prolific 
than the other breeds, and he 
has a greater resistance to 
disease, I think. Where he 
came from originally it was 
a question of the survival of 
the fittest. He was used to 
working hard for his food; 
used to big snows; used to 
living on the barest of ra- 
tions. That’s why he'll sur- 
vive the hard winters of this 
part of the country. 

“Why, I’ve made trips 
along in February when the 
ground was covered with at 
least a foot and a half of 
snow on the level, and a coat- 
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ry rearing field at the New 
York State Game Farm 
at Sherburne 


ing of ice on top of it. There 
was no bare ground anywhere 
—just a few weed tops here 
and there showing through the 
This condition had ex- 


snow. 
isted for about two months 
with the temperature below . 


zero as a regular thing. Did I 
find any dead birds? Well, not 
so you could notice it! 

“In a trip lasting some six 
hours we counted over three 
hundred birds in bunches of 
six to ten. All of them were 
well, strong on the wing and 
active, rustling for food and 
finding it—sumac berries, buds 
of wild blackberry, fox-grapes. 
We'd find them around water 
holes, feeding on green stuff. 
There were none of the birds 
sitting around fluffed up as if 
they were either cold or sick.” 

“You don’t find it hard, then, to raise 
your birds?” I questioned. “You don’t 
suffer great loss from colds and gapes and 
roup and tuberculosis and the leg troubles 
like cramps and scurvy?” 

“My birds don’t have any of it. My 
birds aren’t sick. They are well birds,” 
interrupts Mr. Rogers. “First place, they 
are raised under sanitary conditions, and 
they’re fed the right stuff. Look at the 
situation of the breeding pens, for in- 
stance. They are spaced so as to allow 
of four moves to fresh ground during the 
laying season. That starts us right. We've 
good eggs from which to hatch. 

“Then we have clean, well-made nests. 
A square frame is fitted into a sort of 
bowl made by digging away the sod; 
clean sand is put into that bowl. The nest 
is then lined with hay and straw and soft 
grass. After we have tested the hen 
foster-mother on ordinary eggs for a few 
days, we place our setting of pheasant 
eggs—about eighteen. This nest is in a 
combined hatching and rearing coop, 
having a small door which slides verti- 
cally so that the hen may be taken off 
to feed and for exercise. 

“When our small pheasants are allowed 
outside, they and their foster-mother are 
placed in the same kind of coop. This 
is set in rides, or streets, made in the 
rearing field which, with its crop—clover 
and hay—affords shelter and provides 
natural foods. We give them a nice ‘blow’ 
of blackerite through the hole in the cen- 
ter of the front board, as a cure for 


worms that lodge in the windpipe of the 
birds. This disease is called gapes and is 
indicated by a sneeze, 


which is the effort 
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Domestic hens hatch the eggs and mother the chicks 


of the pheasant chick to dislodge the 
worm that is irritating its throat.” 

The day I arrived at the farm this 
treatment had just been given. As Buddy 
(Miss Rogers) permitted me to accom- 
pany her at feeding time I was able to 
“keep my eye out” too, as she had been 
directed by her father, so that any dead 
birds might be discovered. We fed four 
rows of young birds, maybe about six 
hundred, and we found one bird dead 
from the treatment, the other feeders re- 
porting about the same percentage. 

“Not disease but slaughter by mink and 
skunks and weasels and hawks—that’s 
what we have to fight mostly,” concluded 
Mr. Rogers. 


HAT it’s a good fight I had ev idence 
enough, and the Rogers family enjoys 

a good fight, everybody taking part in it. 
The first one I learned about ‘was when 
the watchman for the night called on the 
phone from his little house in the midst 
of the rearing fields. “Send Liz,” he said. 
That wise dog needs no urging. At the 
sound of the bell she was on her feet, 
ready for her part. Over we went. It was 
early evening, right after a delicious sup- 
per in the lovely old dining room, where 
the topic of conversation had been pheas- 
ants. The employee who had called 
showed a dead bird, not to Mr. Rogers 
but to Liz. He placed it where he had 
found it, and with no word of instruction 
Liz got on the job. She came back several 
times for scent of the enemy, covering 
the ground near, and then working out 
until the family of weasels who had 
moved in and just begun their deadly 








These pheasants are raised in 
as near the wild state 
as possible 


work was discovered. One 
family can account for three 
or four hundred birds in one 
night. 

Mrs. Rogers had a happy 
thought not long ago. She had 
made a connection which al- 
lows the placing of a hose 
leading from the exhaust of a 
big truck to the hole where 
furred enemies hide. The in- 
mates of the hole are given a 
very liberal dose of carbon 
monoxide, and “Amen,” says 
Mr. Rogers. 

Another time when a fight 
was called for, the alarm came 
from the small daughter 
Helen. She and Liz had been 
walking through the fields, 
one eye out for wild straw- 
berries, the other—the usual 
Rogers weather eye—out for 
trouble. Coming upon a hole into which 
a weasel disappeared with great rapidity, 
Helen and Liz ran back to the phone and 
called for the truck with the hose. 

All hands answered, including Mr. 
Rogers and the writer. The Superinten- 
dent of the farm did most of the work. 
There was some one else around to give 
the final touch of filling in the hole after 
the weasel and her young lay gassed. 

“Did you ever try raising young pheas- 
ants in incubators?” 

There was a twinkle in the eye of the 
breeder, but his answer was apart from 
the subject, it seemed, for he said, 
“Didn’t know I was the greatest maggot 
raiser that ever lived, did you?” And as 
I shook my head, “I’m not only the best 
at maggot raising, but I can have this 
farm literally covered with black beetles 
in no time if I set my mind to it. 

“Incubators! Well, now, I did try rais 
ing my chicks that way, but they weren't 
strong and healthy as they ought to be: 
so I decided that was because they needed 
living food. Why not maggots, I asked 
myself in the course of the experimenta 
tion. So I started a maggot factory. 
Raised maggots, cleaned ’em until they 
were bleached white, and then fed them 
to my birds, providing the black beetles 
which arrived to feed on the maggots 
didn’t beat me to it. 

“Well, one day I was summoned t0 
Albany to meet one of the scientists who 
works with the Conservation Commission 
I could see by the happy light in his eyes 
that the learned man had found a new wa 
to help me feed my incubator chicks 
‘Harry,’ he told me, ‘I’ve found the way 
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to breed a fine fly for you. It’s got every 
thing that those pheasants of yours oughi 
to have.’ Thereupon he named a fly—one 
I'd tried out myself. 

“T listened to him. Something in my ex- 
pression must have warned him, for he 
quit pretty soon and asked, ‘Why not?’ 
‘Well, Doc,’ I answered, ‘that’s a good 
fly all right. It would be good food, but 
I’m needing food for my birds in the 
spring and early summer, and that fly 
comes along in August.’ ‘Amen, Harry,’ 
said the Doc.” 


“XO then you stopped raising the birds 
in an incubator and went back to 
raising with a hen mother?” 

“Stopped raising—went back!” Mr. 
Rogers’ tone was dry. “I didn’t do either, 
for I had never quit using the hen. The 
experiment with the incubator was on the 
side.” 

“But you dropped the experiment after 
the first year?” 

Mr. Rogers, who looked for a moment 
as if he were going to give me up as hope- 
less, turned away, and then came back to 
stand in front of me. “The experiment 
was carried on exactly nine years,” he 
said. “Maybe you wouldn't call that an 
experiment. Maybe it could be called a 
habit.” 

We walked over to the breeding pens, 
where a man was engaged in scrubbing 
the legs of the breeders with kerosene. The 
pheasants were excited by my presence— 
in fact, they never are tamed so that the 
approach of any person, however often he 
works around them, is not a cause for 
alarm. 

“The tamest a pheasant ever gets is 
when he is first hatched. The older they 
get, the wilder they grow. That’s why 
they will never make tame shooting,” Mr. 
Rogers explained. 

“We move these coops four times dur- 
ing the breeding season. In fact, there 
isn’t anything used in connection with the 
raising of pheasants on this farm that 
isn't movable. He’s cleaning the legs, for 
the kerosene gets the best of the scaly leg 
disease,” he said sotto voce. 

I shot back the same way. “But I 
thought you didn’t have disease.” 

“We don’t. I said we don’t, and it’s 
true, for we prevent it. They’re Chinese 
pheasants, and we use the Chinese way 
of medicine maybe.” He laughed. “You 
know, a Chinese doctor is paid to keep you 
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Harry Rogers and Liz hunt vermin 


well, not to treat you after you are ill.” 

We dropped the subject of disease and 
the flexibility of his plant. Mr. Rogers 
has a lot to say about every stage of 
pheasant breeding, but he doesn’t always 
say it all at once. We went back to the 
rearing field, there to house some babies 
that had been brought over. After we 
had placed seven biddies and about one 
hundred chicks, I was amused to see Mr. 
Rogers pull one little chick from the 
pocket of his overalls. 

“Thought he’d make a live of it if he 
got good and warm.” He colored under 
my smile and said defensively, “Well, I 
hate to lose one of ’em.” And that after 
more than thirty years of raising them! 
“T get stubborn sometimes—lots of folks 
think I’m stubborn all the time—but I get 
right stubborn about my pheasants not 
doing well. They’ve got to. I’m going to 
treat ’em right, feed ’em right, work all 
the time for their good, and,” he finished 
quaintly, “I know the Lord will do His 
part.” 

“Sort of a partnership. Got a contract 
to cover it?” I teased. 

“Say, a contract’s got to have both 
sides working,” Mr. Rogers answered 
seriously, “the Lord and you both. You 
do yours, and He will surely do His.” 


Mr. Rogers believes in giving his birds all the freedom possible, so that they will 
know how to care for themselves when liberated 
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twenty-four hours a day 


“You certainly enjoy your part of it,” 
T said. 

Harry Rogers turned and looked out 
over the green hills, back at the little 
grove of pine—the only one within forty 
miles—at the white farmhouse in the dis- 
tance. “The Lord enjoyed His part too, 
I’m thinking.” 

We went back to the farmhouse. Buddy 
called me into the egg room. In a flash 
I was back in China—Shanghai, to be 
exact. A boy was offering me eggs at the 
perfectly appointed table of our Chinese 
host—pheasant eggs two hundred years 
old, a great delicacy! I was refusing them 
as politely as I could. The memory pic- 
ture faded, and I couldn’t refuse to help 
Miss Rogers pack the eggs she offered. 

We rolled eggs in paper while I asked 
questions. The answers given were gen- 
erally backed up by statistics printed and 
posted on the walls of the egg room. 
There was no guessing. The New York 
Game Farm is run by knowledge, not by 
guess work. 

“Make a guess, Buddy, at the number 
of eggs you will ship this year.” 

She gave me the Rogers smile. “Don’t 
have to guess. Father has made the state- 
ment that the three farms under his man- 
agement (she meant the Long Island and 
Brownville farms, as well as the one at 
Sherburne) will produce 150,000 pheasant 
eggs, and 126,000 of these will be sent 
out for distribution to sportsmen, farmers 
and clubs. Thirteen thousand young birds 
will be liberated in different parts of the 
state.” 

Here, then, was a business that figured 
its output not at the end of the year, but 
in advance. 

“How many eggs a day at the height of 
the laying season from all the farms?” 

“They lay around three thousand eggs 
per day.” 


HE egg-wrapping room is accessible 

from all parts of the house. When- 
ever a member of the family, or an em- 
ployee, has a bit of time, that person stops 
to help Miss Rogers. It isn’t often that the 
work is cleaned up until about half an 
hour before the current day’s supply is 
brought in, and the process starts all over 
again. 

It is wonderful how enthusiastic any 
visitor to the farm will become about 
pheasant raising. The visitors are not only 
New Yorkers, but persons from other 
states and at times from foreign coun- 
tries. (Continued on page 64) 
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Camping out for trout in the great 
= 2 . = 
wide open spaces 


ERE I am, down in Texas, secure 

in the knowledge that all Western- 

ers are not campers. The South- 

west has become a place where 
more ten-gallon hats are seen behind steer- 
ing wheels than shadowing ponies, and 
where the men who light matches with a 
flip of their forefingers probably can put 
on a fresh tire in much less time than they 
could change saddles. 

Geography in the United States no 
longer determines a man’s fitness to con- 
quer the elements. The most helpless 
individual I have ever known was born 
and reared in Alaska. I believe that if I 
were to be cast on a desert isle and had 
the choice of a companion to be selected 
haphazardly, I would as soon have an 
Easterner as a Westerner. But the West 
has not deteriorated conversationally. I 
have yet to meet a man claiming the 
West as his home who doesn’t boast that 
he can sleep more soundly on a blanket 
spread upon the unbroken sod than in a 
bed under his own roof. 

I am a broken-down newspaperman 
making my home in the Panhandle of 
Texas. This is the empire so large that 
there is never a time when some part of 
the state is not in the grip of either a flood 
or a drought. As it was our turn for a 
drought last spring, the very suggestion 
of a visit of two weeks to the mountains 
so stimulated my imagination that I 
eagerly accepted an invitation to accom- 
pany two 1927 frontiersmen on a trout 
expedition to Colorado. 

The individual who extended the invi- 
tation was Toney Chisum, a nephew of 
John Chisholm, who founded the famed 
Chisholm trail. Certainly Toney’s ante- 
cedents are such as to arouse no misgiv- 
ings. Mr. Chisum sells automobiles instead 
of cattle, and he simplified the spelling 
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and pronunciation of his name as a busi- 
ness convenience. 

The other member of the party was 
Wales Madden, who forsook the corral 
for a law library. His proudest boast is 
that Post Hole Charley, the foreman of 
the Madden ranch down in the Cow Hoof 
country, insists that Wales at the tender 
age of eight was more of a cowboy than 
the hired hands on horseback who now 
look after the cows and the chickens. 

After I had sewed up the invitation I 
developed a cold. When the actual time 
for starting arrived, the members of my 
family protested against my camping out 
with my hardened and vigorous friends. 
As my inner consciousness was also trying 
to assert itself in what is commonly known 


He said we'd need it to clean our fish with 
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as a hunch, I asked permission of my 
companions to put up at a lodge that is 
maintained at the fishing grounds. 

“It’s likely you are too soft to camp 
out,” they chorused. 

The two sturdy plainsmen and their 
anaemic companion left Amarillo on a 
Saturday morning. Our destination was 
in the Creede district in Colorado, about 
600 miles away. We drove it overland in 
Toney’s car. My equipment consisted of a 
fishing rod, a small grip with a few extra 
clothes and four cans of large, juicy, 
voluptuous worms possessed of “it.” I had 
caught trout with worms as a small boy 
when a visitor at the B. B. Brooks’ ranch 
in Wyoming. 

The following is a truthful diary of 
the trip: 

Saturday—Toney and Wales’ were 
ready and fretting to start when I ar- 
rived. The entire force at Toney’s garage 
had worked a solid week loading the 
car. It was nearly scraping bottom from 
the tremendous assortment of equipment 
and luggage Toney and Wales piled into 
the front seat. A place was made for me 
in the back. I was lodged in between a 
camp stool and a gasoline stove, with a 
skillet as a head rest. 


ONEY and Wales had a huge laugh 

when they saw my four cans o 
worms. They said they never used any- 
thing but flies, but I told them I wanted to 
make sure we would have sufficient fish to 
eat, as there was nothing that I thought I 
liked better than trout and got less of. 
They assured me that our most vexing 
trouble would be the disposal of the fish 
they caught. They expressed the hope 
there would be hordes of tourists in that 
part of the state so we could give away 
our excess supply. I said that the water 
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might be oily, but they said they were so 
expert with a fly rod that they could catch 
trout even if we encountered floods or 
freshets. 

We were burning up the highway north 
of Amarillo by nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing. To our right we noticed a mounting 
column of smoke. I didn’t know anything 
about Indian signs, but knew this meant 
another oil well was in flames in the 
Borger district. Borger is a city of 25,000 
souls that grew up on the plains in less 
than six months. Borger and Chicago are 
the two largest shipping points on the 
entire Santa Fe system, stated Wales, who 
is an attorney for the Santa Fe. Toney, 
who was in exceptionally high spirits, 
remarked that also they were the two 
largest shooting points. 

By four o'clock in the afternoon we 
had reached Raton, New Mexico. En route 
we passed through Deadman, New Mexico. 
The pioneers who established it had a 
vision. Up farther Toney said he knew 
of a town by the name of Hill, Colorado, 
that originally was known as Hell. 


HOTEL in Raton looked good to me, 

but the two frontiersmen with the 
restless determination that must have ac- 
tuated the pioneers of the covered wagon 
era insisted upon pushing on and on. They 
said they preferred to sleep out that first 
night. They spent much time talking about 
the zest and the glory of sleeping under 
the sparkling stars. They said it was 
better than a tonic. 

As a personal favor to me they finally 
agreed to stay at a hotel somewhere along 
the route, but made me feel that already I 
was interfering with their pleasure. We 
arrived at Walsenburg in Colorado about 
seven o'clock. ‘After dinner I went out 
back of the hotel and put some fresh dirt 
on the worms. I then climbed into bed. 
Toney and Wales, taking deep drags of 
the air that now smelled of the mountains, 
went prowling about the town to see what 
they could see. 

Sunday—Toney and Wales routed me 
out of bed at six o'clock. They were 
chafing to be off, as they said they hadn’t 
slept well because of the dead air in their 
stuffy rooms. They suggested we drive 
out and cook our breakfast along some 
stream. Again I asked them as a personal 
concession to me to stick to civilization. 
After a man-sized breakfast, which I 
thought was very good but which didn’t 
satisfy Toney and Wales, who said it didn’t 
taste right, we headed for the mountains. 
Snow-clad peaks could be seen in the 
distance. 

We passed hundreds of “tin-canners.” 
This is what Wales and Toney called 
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them. They spoke of them rather sneer- 
ingly, I thought. I couldn’t see that the 
highway tourists looked much different 
than we did. Certainly they did not have 
cars more heavily or more uncomfortably 
loaded, and the fact that all the occupants 
looked tired and cross and dirty I attrib- 
uted to their having been out longer. 
Toney said they were all in because 
they were unaccustomed and untrained to 
the open. He said that camping is a science 
that couldn’t be acquired from books. He 
observed that I was indeed privileged to 
have this opportunity to see how it was 
done properly. He said it was like swim- 
ming and that some time in my life an 
emergency might arise where my asso- 
ciation with him out-of-doors would come 
in handy. I was indeed to be envied. 
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I put a worm on the hook and tossed 
it in the water 


We arrived in Creede about noon, and 
Toney and Wales piled into a grocery and 
outfitting store. What they didn’t have 
already they got at Creede. A procession 
of clerks began to flow out from that store 
for our car. A list of our equipment would 
have been sufficient for the latest edition 
of The Outdoorsman’s Handbook. The 
storekeeper, who got a good look at us 
when we drove up, solt! Toney even an 
electric light bulb for the tent to be 
attached to the battery on the car. 

They purchased $68 worth of groceries 
in addition to auxiliary equipment. Much 
of it we couldn’t get inside the car; so 
they tied it on the running boards with 


ropes. They got butter, eggs, bacon, ham, 
corn-meal, chewing gum, catsup, flour, 
pepper sauce, cantaloupes, tomatoes, beans, 
and all the different kinds of canned goods 
known to man. They didn’t pass up any- 
thing. 

Wales purchased some kind of a weapon 
that resembled a cross between an ax and 
a bowie knife. The storekeeper told him, 
he said, that we needed it to clean our fish 
with. It was right here that I began to 
have my first serious doubts. We didn’t 
meet the secretary of the Creede Chamber 
of Commerce, but I feel certain that 
Toney’s and Wales’ purchases will be re- 
corded in his annual report. 

I didn’t think the car would budge, but 
it did, and we arrived at the Pearl Lakes 
about 3 :30 in the afternoon. This is a com- 
mercialized, made-to-order fishing ground, 
such as are springing up in all parts of 
Colorado wherever there is running water. 
There are three lakes that cover about a 
hundred acres, formed by a mountain 
stream that has been dammed. We had 
taken out memberships during the oil 
boom, when we felt rich, and this was our 
first visit. 

I was dumped out at the lodge presided 
over by Mrs. Fullington. There were six 
bunks in the room where I was ushered. 
Mrs. Fullington insisted that Wales and 
Toney also put up at the house. They were 
plainly insulted, and I believe that if she 
had been a man harsh words would have 
been spoken. But real plainsmen are real 
gentlemen even under the most trying 
circumstances, I found. 

After turning back the bed to see what 
it promised, I stepped outside, and to my 
amazement I saw the unloading process 
had started at a point not more than 
wenty-five yards beyond the barn. Wales 
was pitching out equipment, while Toney 
was catching it. I sauntered down to the 
camp when they started to put up their 
$75 tent, with its patented air vents and 
canvas floor of double thickness. 

I inquired why they had not pitched 
their outfit down by the side of the purling 
stream or up in the murmuring pines, but 
they explained that the first requisite is 
plenty of water and that they didn’t like 
to get too far from the well. One couldn't 
tell where one might pick up typhoid these 
days, they said, and they had decided not 
to trust the creek. 


OFFERED to help, but as they smiled 

and looked at each other understand- 
ingly every time I made a suggestion, I 
moved down to the creek to see what it 
had to offer. It is a beautiful stream and 
runs like a mill-race between the lakes. 
In several places (Continued on page 95) 


More ten-gallon hats are seen behind steering wheels than shadowing ponies 
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INCE 10918, no less than nineteen serious assaults 

have been made upon United States Game 

Wardens by persons who had violated or were 
attempting to violate the laws protecting migratory 
birds. One Federal warden has been murdered by 
two outlaws, and several of the remaining attacks 
have had murder as their evident motive. 

No attempt is made here to recite the list of crimes 
of this nature that have been committed against 
game wardens in the employ of various state game 
commissions or departments, but the record of such 
assaults and assassinations is long and significant. 
Scarcely a year passes without its tale of the murder 
of a game conservation officer. 

United States Game Wardens operating in the 
Illinois River district have many times been threat- 
ened by outlaws defiant of the laws against spring 
shooting and the marketing of wild fowl—the two 
wild fowl regulations of all others most important 
in maintaining our existing supply of ducks and 
geese. Two of these wardens were fired upon by 
thugs who shot from ambush on March 3, 1925. Both 
officers were shot down and terribly injured by loads 
of duck shot delivered at close range by two men 
armed with repeaters. A third individual, concealed 
at some distance, encouraged his murderously- 
minded friends by shouting, “Kill the —!’” 

The assailants escaped punishment owing to lack 
of evidence. Persons believed to have knowledge of 
the affair were most reluctant to disclose facts, 
possibly through fear of reprisals by the outlaws or 
their sympathizers. 

More recently, in the same section, a United States 
Game Warden, one of the victims of the previous 
piece of thuggery, found his motor-boat tampered 
with. The work had been done cunningly enough. 
The gasoline tank had been drained into the hull 
and the ignition wiring so arranged that an attempt 
to start the motor would produce a back-fire that 
would fire the boat and, in all probability, kill the 
operator. 


HE amiable plot was discovered in time, due to 

the warden’s vigilance. He must, however, con- 
tinue to work under conditions that would be in- 
tolerable to a less courageous man. He lives in the 
knowledge that at any moment a bullet or a charge of 
heavy shot may reach him from some adder’s den in 
the marshes. He is a target for the rifle of any pot- 
hunter who can waylay him in the vast labyrinth of 
the river bottom. 

The recital of similar cases would serve no purpose 
here. These men, whether they are employees of state 
governments or of the Federal organization, are the 
infantry game-conservation forces. They are lit- 
erally upon the firing-line in the obscure, many-sided 
battle that is going on between those who believe in 
the perpetuation of wild life and the regulated sport 
of gunning, and those others—the pot-hunter, the 
market shooter and the dealer in illicit game—who 
would callously destroy the living resources entirely 
in order to fill their pockets with the silver of Judas, 
or to gratify a degenerate lust for killing. 

The sportsmen themselves, individually and col- 
lectively, have a responsibility to the honest game 
warden that they cannot ignore or evade. Believing 
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in the conservation of wild life; believing, as any 
true follower of rod and gun must believe, that the 
wholesome blessings of stream, forest and field be- 
long as much to future generations as to our own, the 
American sportsman can not in decency stand aside 
to let a few men fight these battles for him. Given 
game wardens who are honest and conscientious in 
the enforcement of regulations that are reasonable 
and necessary, there remains no valid reason why 
any American community should permit isolated 
groups of outlaws and river rats to attempt by 
thuggery to take the wild creatures into their own 
merciless charge. 

Game-law enforcement is decried by some as futile, 
exasperating interference with personal privilege. 
The old question of control by state or Federal 
Government is introduced to confuse the issue; 
laws and regulations are debated heatedly and use- 
lessly by this faction or that—and meanwhile men 
who serve the disputants in good faith and without 
fear or question are murdered in cold blood. 


T is a difficult matter to ignore an honorable 

cause which has been dignified by the shedding of 
blood, and it is an ignoble thing to disregard the 
sacrifices so generously made in our behalf. It is 
cowardly to withhold from these men who are fighting 
conservation’s battles our deserved support and sym- 
pathy. It is fatal to the success of the task in hand to 
quibble and equivocate over detail; to stir up end- 
less dissension in the ranks of those clean sportsmen, 
nature lovers and conservationists who see the same 
goal and whose harmonious support of the game-law 
enforcement officers is so vitally required at this 
time. 

It is time to realize that the successful enforcement 
of sensible regulations to protect game is dependent 
upon the attitude of that part of the public interested 
in these things. Individually and through their 
organizations, the sportsmen should report viola- 
tions, furnish evidence and stand with the wardens 
who are endeavoring to do their duties. If this is done, 
these attempts to kill or cripple wardens and destroy 
the resources that they guard will not be so lightly 


.undertaken, for no gang of outlaws is so large, 


powerful or reckless that it can successfully defy the 
sentiment of a community. 

Unity of thought and purpose among the right 
sort of Americans will remove these threats that, in 
some degree, menace every warden in the field. Such 
cooperation will insure adequate game-law en- 
forcement and clear the field for progressive action 
in the way of restocking game covers, the control of 
vermin and disease, and in the establishment of the 
essential game refuges. If these things are accom- 
plished so that we may hand down a restored heritage 
to our sons, this sacrifice of human life will perhaps 
not have been in vain. 


lat bles 


Chief, U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey 
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Etienne was a 

little fellow of 

perhaps twelve 
or thirteen 









N indeterminate morning had given 
place to an unsettied afternoon, 
and the chenier lay somber and 
bleak beneath a dour sky. From 

beyond the wall of the swamp forest came 
the incessant alarm of many mallards, 
wind-borne to our ears across a half mile 
of forest with incredible clearness. The 
bayou, without its consort the sun, was 
lifeless, save for dull catspaws created by 
fitful gusts. The mocking-birds were 
hushed; the marsh-hawks, volplaning on 
widespread wings, gradually disappeared 
from the sky. Only a lone buzzard, sailing 
in wide circles overhead, evidenced its 
imperturbability. 

A mutter of winter thunder came from 
the south, and the dark sky was slashed 
by a jagged streak of lightning. Sudden, 
disturbing quiet descended, endured for a 
minute or two and then was shattered as 
the storm flung its reverberant voice across 
the bowed tips of live-oak and cypress, 
and a deluge of rain descended. 

Shrill and clear above the clamor of the 
elements came a boy’s voice: “Ho, M’sieu 
Cap'n!” 

I rushed hastily to the bayou. A small 
C ajan youngster sat in the tiniest pirogue 
that I have ever seen, a thing so small and 
unstable that assuredly the flutter of a 
passing butterfly’s wings must capsize it. 
He was clinging desperately to a cypress 
knee, half blinded by the sheet of rain and 
all but choked by the violence of the wind. 
He looked up as I crashed through the 
underbrush, shook the water from his 
eyes, and started a profane exclamation 
of disgust which was snatched from his 
lips by the howling gale. 

“Ho, M’sieu Cap’n,” he gurgled, shield- 
ing his mouth with his hand, “she’s wet, 
yes!” 

“Ho, Etienne!” I 
“Give me your hand!” 

I pulled him ashore, a little fellow of 
perhaps twelve or thirteen, dressed in a 
faded blue shirt and torn knickers which 
had once been his father’s overalls and as 
such had received their meed of wear. His 
feet were bare, and on his head was the 
tattered and shapeless remains of an an- 
cient straw hat. Nevertheless he was a 
handsome little chap with a wonderfully 
engaging smile. His conversation was 
rather liberally besprinkled with forcible 
and somewhat unusual profanity, but it 
left his lips in such a naive manner that no 
one could take offence nor even the most 
pious feel that he was endangering his 
soul. 

We raced across the inundated field to 
the ancient dwelling which, dilapidated 
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shouted in reply. 


nes ‘though it was, possessed a fireplace and 
; offered better shelter than did my forlorn 


and dripping tent, now the center of a 
pond upon which floated desolately the 
charred remains of our last night’s camp 
fire. These torrential Louisiana downpours 
set at naught any efforts we were able or 
willing to make in the way of drainage. 

“So,” Etienne said disgustedly when we 
had reached the house, “dis is weather, 
eh? Man, it’s a wonder yo’ are not drown’. 
Never have I seen such a wet Decembah, 
me. Where are Alcide and t’ Papa?” 

I was saved explanation by the appear- 
ance of my rotund henchman who, fol- 
lowed by Papa Letellier, was hastening 
toward us from the sloop, burdened with 
food stuffs. Etienne told me, as he watched 
them approach, that he had come down to 
guide the Papa on the duck shoot scheduled 
for the morrow, and profanely voiced his 
belief that the coldest weather of the year 
was in prospect. 

The Papa burst into the house, growling 
and shaking himself like some great and 
disgruntled mastiff. The resemblance 
struck Etienne suddenly, and he laughed 
aloud. 

“Eh,” the Papa said severely, “yo’ have 
come foh once on time, boy. Yo’ mus’ 
have met no one to bedevil, else yo’ would 
be late. One day somebody wahm yo’ 
britches foh yo’—yes.” 

Etienne, secure in the knowledge of the 
Papa’s easy-going nature, only widened 
his grin at this tirade. A moment later 
Alcide, who had stopped at the tent en 
route, dashed in spluttering. 

“M’sieu Cap’n, mah frien’,” he said when 
he had recovered a measure of his breath, 
“night is comin’ on fas’. Do we all hont 
t’ duck in t? mawnin’?” 

HE four of us, Alcide,” I returned. 
“Why?” 

“Because I jus’ fin’ out dat dere is but 
one pirogue in t’ ditch. We have to get 
another from t’ barn tonight if we are t’ 
mak’ t’ early start in t? mawnin’. One hour 
it will take us to drag dat dam’ pirogue 
to watah.” 

There was nothing left to do but don 
my oilskins, take up a flashlight, and fol- 
low Alcide into the fast-gather- 
ing dusk. The wind, now in the 
northeast, continued its violence 
with no sign of abatement. 

From among the three pi- 
rogues resting on trestles in the 
barn we chose the largest, a 


symmetrical cypress dugout of ~° "=e 


wide beam and shallow draft 
weighing about one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. Under one 
of the trestles there was a crude 
carriage consisting of a rough 
frame, two barrow wheels and 
an axle, used for wheeling pi- 
rogues to and from the ditch. 
To this we securely lashed the 
dugout. 

The ditch began a quarter 
mile directly to the rear of the 
shed. There was no connecting 
path, and if there had been we 
could not have followed it, so 


Shotgun sport with the native 
of the Loutstana marshes 





gunners 
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wild and black had the evening become. 
We stumbled forward over the rough 
field, Alcide at the bow and I pushing be- 
hind, while the wind whipped the cold 
drizzle into our faces and almost choked 
us with its violence. 

Before we had traversed half the dis- 
tance we lost our bearings completely. 
Alcide, coming suddenly to the brink ofa 
drainage ditch, lost his balance and, in a 
frantic endeavor to save himself a duck- 
ing, clutched the pirogue’s bow and pulled 
the whole thing in after him. Fortunately 
he escaped injury, but we were a full half 
hour in dragging the dugout and carriage 
to the opposite bank. 


RECONNAISSANCE with the flash- 

light showed that we had been bear- 
ing too much to the right. We changed 
our course, proceeded carefully, and even- 
tually found the ditch after a hard strug- 
gle through a belt of underbrush and 
briers. We discovered on the bank, tucked 
under a heavy tarpaulin, six dozen decoys 
arranged in four assorted units of eighteen. 
Two of these units containing a preponder- 
ance of canvasbacks and redheads we 
packed into the pirogue, returning then 
wearily to the shack. 

The Papa, Alcide and Etienne elected 
to sleep in the sloop. Refusing to join 
6 | in a game of cards before turning 

, I went at once to my cot. Deep sleep 
came immediately. I am certain that I 
scarcely moved until Etienne’s thundering 
knock fell upon my ears the following 
morning. 

The door being unfastened, Etienne 
flung it open to admit his own small per- 
son and a blast of raw, rain-laden air. He 
lighted the lantern, yawned hugely twice 
and turned to me. f 

“She continue to rain, M’sieu,” he said 


cheerfully, seeing that I was awake. “Man, 
I tell you, she’s % 
plenty col’ on the eee 
marsh today—yes.” ~, ot ee 
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CANVASBACK 


By A. R. BEVERLEY-GIDDINGS 


He placed the lantern on the table and 
set about building a fire while I struggled 
out of bed and pulled on my clothing. It 
was just four-thirty o’clock. The wind 
still moaned drearily in the eaves and 
dashed a drizzling rain against the win- 
dow panes. The cold was penetrating ; my 
teeth chattered volubly and my fingers, 
ere I had finished lacing my boots, were 
numb. 

I was about to ask Etienne if he had 
aroused Alcide and the Papa when they 
entered, the former bearing a large plate 
of sandwiches. Our coffee was soon ready, 
and we sat down to breakfast before the 
open fire. 

We stepped out into a wild morning; 
black as the pit and as filled with weird 
moanings, just such a day as might occur 
a thousand miles to the north. Certainly 
it was somewhat incongruous in this semi- 
tropical land; and though we welcomed 
it, nevertheless our ears were tingling and 
our hands icy before we reached the ditch 
and the shelter of the swamp. 

Etienne installed the Papa in the middle 
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of the smaller pirogue and pushed off. I 
found Alcide a seat on an empty shell box 
placed amidships in the cypress dugout 


and, after cautioning him to remain quiet, 


paddled after Etienne. Alcide was a noto- 
riously poor pirogue man. 


HE ditch, while opulent from the 

long downpour, was but six feet wide, 
and the summer’s luxuriant growth of 
w eeds, vines, briers and underbrush formed 
a series of barriers which delayed our 
progress considerably. The smart whip- 
back of a brier can inflict a painful scratch 
upon one’s face or hands. But such is the 
enchantment which dwells in the pursuit 
of wildfowl that we minded this not at all 
and no orchestra could be so welcome to 
us as the mournful dirge of the wind in 
the tips of cypress and tupelo. 

Where the swamp gave place to marsh 
we found a portage of seventy-five feet 
awaiting us. We dragged the pirogues 
with little difficulty over the intervening 
muck and launched them again into an- 
other and narrower ditch. Here the full 


“F 


force of the wind caught us abeam, and 
despite our best efforts we were thrown 
continually against the right bank, this 
chafing rendering our progress excruciat- 
ingly slow. 

We barely crawled along the waterway, 
battling strenuously for every yard of 
progress. Our relief was great when we 
came at length to a cane-bordered inlet 
where we were partially protected from 
the biting blasts, for now the rain had 
subsided. 

Ten or fifteen minutes of this fairly 
easy voyaging ensued; then Etienne sud- 
denly stopped. I pulled up beside him 
and he shouted that we were about to enter 
the big pond and directed me to keep at his 
heels. I confess I was somewhat doubtful 
of his ability to find the blinds in the 
pitchy blackness, for as yet the eastern 
sky showed not the faintest tinge of light. 

3ut rather than resort to tedious ques- 
tioning, I signified my intention of fol- 
lowing closely, and he bent again to his 
paddle. 

We soon became cognizant of the fact 
that we had entered a sizable body of 
water, for the waves were running high, 
much to the discomfiture of my passenger, 
who evinced a very noticeable restlessness. 
However, follow Etienne I must and drove 


They made another circle of a smaller diameter, cross- 
ing directly in front of the blind in a series of erratic 





rises and falls. It was a difficult target, but fortune 
favored me, and the rearmost drake dropped into 


the lagoon 
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forward, praying that the light pirogue 
possessed a seaworthiness which would 
carry us through. 

I need not have been apprehensive. The 
cypress dugout possessed an affinity with 
water, as indeed it should, having its con- 
ception and securing its growth in that 
element. It floated as buoyantly as a duck, 
and in time we reached without mishap a 
dark peninsula of cane. Just off its ragged 
point Etienne stopped and directed me to 
our blind. It was merely a narrow passage 
in the heavy cane which covered the ex- 
treme end of the peninsula and of suffi- 
cient length only to conceal the pirogue. 


E set out our wooden decoys di- 

rectly in front of the blind. I handed 
the flashlight to Etienne, who paddled on, 
leaving the shivering Papa's hoarse and 
belated roar of “Good shootin’, mah 
frien’s!” in his wake. 

We pushed hurriedly into the brake, 
anxious to be out of the stinging cold. 
There the wind played melancholy airs in 
the tips of the cane with a graded rise and 
diminution of tone which encompassed 
all but an octave. A pallid gray spread 
reluctantly in the eastern sky, forlornly 
ushering in the day. The pond took on an 
indistinct and gloomy shape, the bordering 
cane standing darkly against the wan 
dawning. 

Wings whistled in the gloom above us; 
ducks splashed heavily among our decoys. 
Under this stimuli we arose palpitant. Who 
can fathom the irresistible lure of water- 
fowl curving into the decoys at break of 
a wild day? At that moment I felt a vast 
satisfaction such as I never experienced 
save on the marsh. I had the curious feel- 
ing that this should be the ultimate reward 
of mundane struggle—a prolonged sojourn 
in and near the fragrant marshland. 

Red touched the east, and the light grew 
stronger. I moved Alcide into the bow of 
the pirogue where his movements would 
be less restricted, and bent back the cane. 
As I turned to my seat I heard the click 
of a closing breech and glanced around in 
time to see my companion sight carefully 
along the barrels and press the trigger. T 
heard the spatter of lead on the wooden de- 
coys and arose to see a disheveled canvas- 
back floating belly-up eighteen or twenty 
yards away. He had shot at sitting fowl. 

“So, Alcide,” I said sadly, “you shoot 
at sitting birds. A fine sportsman, you.” 

Alcide had the grace to look ashamed. 

“True, I fohget, M’sieu,” he said, ap- 
parently penitent. 

However, he did not deceive me; I un- 
derstood his viewpoint, though I could not 
condone it. What were a few birds more 
or less in these tens of thousands? What 
difference how they were secured? There 
had always been an abundance in southern 
Louisiana ; more now than ever, it seemed 


to him, since the Migratory Bird Treaty 
and the abolishment of market hunting. 
absolutely 


He could see no reason for 
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being so scrupulous and really considered 
what we term sportsmanship to be a mere 
affectation. 

The report of his gun was followed by 
a cannonading from Etienne’s blind on 
the farthest shore of the pond. It was 
light enough for us to see the rafted 
ducks in the center arise suddenly in a 
cloud and separate in all directions. 

“Mark right!” I warned Alcide. 

A small flock of black ducks (ringbills) 
swept past the blind like so many bullets, 
to curve into the wind just over thedecoys. 
Alcide took the shot as they came in and 
tumbled one over with the first barrel, 
missing with the second. He had scarcely 
reloaded when we spotted seven large 
ducks coming in from the pond’s center 
toward our decoys. 

“Canard cheval (canvasbacks) !’ 
whispered. 

We arose together as the flock swung in 
to reconnoiter the decoys. A fat duck fell 


’ Alcide 


to the first barrel of my twenty-bore, but 





They decided, with the well-known obsti- 
nacy of canvasback, to investigate more 
thoroughly 


at the report the remainder of the flock 
turned down-wind with marvelous celerity 
and were swept away by the gale. I sent 
an ineffectual charge after them to speed 
them on their way. Alcide had missed 
with both barrels and disconsolately re- 
sumed his seat. 


BOVE a wind-bowed island of cane, 

three black spots, rapidly increasing 
in size, showed against the sullen sky. I 
reached over to warn Alcide, and as I did 
so he suddenly leaped to his feet and put 
two charges into a large flock of canvas- 
back which had appeared, unnoticed by 
me, from the left. Though I was totally 
unprepared, I managed to pull down an- 
other nice duck from the skies. Alcide had 
scored with each barrel—clean kills both 
—which restored his complacency, though 
I had an uncharitable suspicion that he 
fired blindly into the flock. 


eee 














The three birds which I had discerned 
in the distance before Alcide’s flock of 
canvasback broke in upon my observations 
had swung away at the shooting. But 
after making two or three complete circles 
of the pond, during which we hugged the 
bottom of the pirogue, they decided with 
the well-known obstinacy of the canvas- 
back to investigate more thoroughly. In 
behind us they came and, with the wind 
at their backs, shot over the decoys, three 
feathered streaks flashing across the dun 
of the horizon. We let them go. 

They made another circle of a smaller 
diameter, crossing directly in front of the 
blind with the wind drifting them over the 
decoys in a series of erratic rises and falls. 
It was a difficult target, but fortune fa- 
vored me and the rearmost drake dropped 
into the lagoon. Head buried in the water, 
he paddled furiously in a circle for a min- 
ute and then gave up the ghost. 

The vanguard of a large flock of can- 
vasback swept over the decoys from be- 
hind. At the same moment another flock, 
equally as large, swung in from across the 
pond. It seemed to us that for a space the 
sky was full of whistling wings and hur- 
tling bodies, swerving confusedly above 
the blind. There was no possibility of 
missing. 

The first load from my twenty dropped 
two huge drakes at my very feet while 
a duck went sailing headlong into a 
distant clump of cane. With the discharge 
of the second barrel another drake fell 
heavily into the decoys, splashing prodig- 
iously. Two birds dropped to Alcide’s 
twelve-bore, one incomer crashing into 
the cane within a few feet of my head. 
Three of these birds we retrieved with the 
aid of a paddle. They were all marvel- 
pusly fat, weighing close upon four pounds 


each. 

I think as Alcide fondled and smoothed 
their wet feathers there came to him some 
inkling of that ecstasy which your gen- 
uine wildfowler finds in his sport. The 
cumulative effect of all things—the som- 
ber marshland undulating under the cut- 
ting wind; the strong-pinioned legions of 
water-fowl dotting the stormy sky; the 
restless waters breaking with dull rhythm 
against the bow of the pirogue—these 
things and others of a similar nature, 
brought to an apex by the feel of the 
symmetrical birds at his finger tips, quite 
overwhelmed his usual callousness and 
left him moderately receptive to the new 
ideas engendered by my little remon- 
strance. I think he had a sudden, swift 
flash of those vague but compelling mo- 
tives which make the wisest and greatest 
of men, as well as those of lesser preten- 
sions, seek the marshes yearly and which 
are but remotely connected with killing 
for killing’s sake. 

The flight had lessened in our direction, 
though the birds were on the wing in other 
portions of the pond, as we could tell from 
the persistent (Continued on page 65) 


We set out our wooden decoys in front of the blind 
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JINNY 


The crazy grouse of Westchester County 
By Ray P. HoLttanp 


EW YORK CITY roared and 

shrieked as usual. The reeking 

smell of thousands of motor-cars 

came through the office windows, 
eleven stories above the street. Everybody 
around the place was overflowing with 
questions that they could have answered 
themselves. It seemed impossible to get any 
work done; in fact, it was much worse 
than the regular Monday morning, which 
most every one is familiar with. 

Then the phone rang. It was Tom 
Brady of White Plains. Tom was all 
excited. I couldn’t understand what he 
was talking about until I slowed him 
down and started him over again a time 
or two. 

“T never was more truthful in my life!” 
he shouted. “There’s a tame grouse up in 
Westchester County. A regular ruffed 
grouse. Beats anything you ever saw. 
She’s right out in the woods. Will come 
when you call her. She'll not only come, 
but she’ll peck your hand and fly at you. 
Beats anything you ever saw. Nothing 
wrong with her—just tame.” 

He rambled on and on, and when he 
got through:I said, “Yeah?” 

“You don’t believe me!” he fairly yelled. 
“What I’m giving you is the gospel truth. 
Come up here to White Plains, and I'll 
take you out in my car and show you the 
greatest sight you ever saw in your life. 
What I called you up for was to give you 
an inside tip on an A-1 motion picture 
for FreLD AND STREAM. You think I’m 
lying to you.” 

Then Tom started in and told me the 
whole thing over again. I had to believe 
him. 

“All right,” I told him. “I'll get Harold 
McCracken up there tomorrow. He'll 
come to your house, and you'll drive him 
out and the partridge won't be there. 
Motion picture men, you know, charge 
$50 a day, but we'll gamble $50 on your 


say-so that Westchester County has 
produced a grouse that is so intelli- 
gent that it recognizes the fact that 
you are president of a sportsmen’s 
organization that spends thousands 
of dollars taking care of the game.’ 

Then I asked him how he explained 
this phenomenon. 

“Simple as can be. The bird’s 
plumb crazy. She won’t just come 
up to me or to people that she knows, 
but anybody can call up Jinny and 
battle with her at any time of day.” 

By the time I got through with Mr. 
Brady the morning was half gone. I went 
into Mr. McCracken’s office and told him 
of this tame partridge with the instruc- 
tion that he was to go up there the next 
day and take a FIELD AND STREAM motion 
picture of the bird. Mac just looked at me 
with a silly grin, and it was with quite 
some effort that I convinced him that I 
was in earnest. 


gt days later he hadn’t gone. 
When I took him to task about it, 
he asked if I was really in earnest and if 
I was foolish enough to believe that there 
was a wild ruffed grouse out in the big 
woods that could be approached close 
enough to be photographed. I couldn't 
doubt Brady, and I insisted that Mac had 
to take my word for it and leave the next 
morning early. 

The afternoon of the next day the man 
who has killed nineteen bears burst into 
my office so excited oyer Jinny, the crazy 
grouse of Westchester County, that he 
could hardly talk coherently. 

“Ray, it’s the doggonedest thing you 
ever saw! Why, I only took 400 feet of 
film with me, and it was all gone before 
I got started. I’m going back in the morn- 
ing. Do you want to go along?” 

He did, but I couldn’t. When his film 
was completed, I looked at it. That was 





Jinny singing a solo while perched on 
Field and Stream’s camera 


enough for me. At the first opportunity 
I went up to visit Jinny. 

I stopped at the house of Dave McClure 
to get directions. Dave volunteered to 
act as pilot. For about a mile we followed 
a miserable dirt road, and then turned off 
on an old logging road into the woods. 

“This is far enough,” said Dave, and 
we piled out. 

“Come, Jinny; come, Jinny,” he called, 
and then he turned to me with a puzzled 
expression. “Well, don’t that beat the 
devil? She’s always right here when I 
call her.” Then he called another time 
or two and, squatting, peered around under 
the brush. “Well, that beats anything I 
ever heard of. Jinny always comes a- 
running when I call her. Then when you 
come up here, she’s not at home. I can’t 
understand where she is... Here she 
comes now!” 

Away back in the woods came a trim 
little hen grouse pacing it along at a lively 
clip. Dave stooped down and with his 
hands began to rustle in the leaves. The 
bird spread its tail, raised its crest and 
proudly strutted toward his hand. 

Dave raised up. “Have you got a 
glove?” he asked. “My hand’s all scarred 
up now from playing with this fool bird, 
and there’s no sense in having her cut 
me when it isn’t necessary.” 

I furnished the glove. Dave held out 
his hand and (Continued on page 65) 


* This tame wild bird is strangely attracted by the sound of an automobile motor. Right—Tom Brady, President of the Southern New 
York Fish and Game Association, teasing onto before the 1 motion paare camera 









ADDLING silently across the sil- 
very waters of old Montagnais, our 
way was lighted by the iridescent 
glories of the northern lights. We 
all but forgot, in awesome admiration of 
the gorgeous beauty of the night, that here 
at last in the heart of nature’s stronghold, 
with the fir and spruce for companions, 
we had finished our long trail into the 
depths of Quebec and had a cozy cabin 
qnd a warm supper ahead of us. 
3ut not for long. Soon we had our 
duffle landed, our canoe hauled out, and 
more quickly even then I write was the 
sordid business of supper being attended 
to. As I watched the old Chief grease the 
pan, while smoke curled complacently 
from my pipe, I dreamed of the days of 
long ago. I wondered if, after all, the 
big-hearted old Indian did not feel the 
same repugnance arising within him as 
I did at the moment and wish 
he were way back beyond the 
pale of civilization and close 
again to nature and nature’s 
70d. 

“It’s ready,” said the Chief, 
and my dreams were spoiled and 
my reverie ended. 

Back again to earth! There 
were many chores to be done 
before turning in. When our 
tasks were finished, the sooth- 
ing fragrance of the balsam 
boughs soon carried us to realms 
beyond and happy hunting 
grounds of slumber. Wonderful, 
isn’t it, what game you can get 
in your sleép! 

A beautiful dawn soon had us 
moving, and not many minutes 
expired before we had finished 
our bacon and coffee, packed our 
duffle, and were off on the trail. 
Many hours had I dreamed, many 
plans had I laid, as I sat back 
home near the open fire, reading 
the leaping flames and longing 
for the smell of the forest. Here 
was one dream come true. 

In the midst of these moun- 
tains, wooded with nature’s 
giants, and the valleys of spark- 
ling streams could one indeed 
breathe God’s fresh air, scented 
with forest tang, and feel a man. 
As I stepped out of the cabin 
and surveyed the glorious scene 

was at once reminded that 
somewhere I had read that no 
one with a grouch or a guilty 
conscience should undertake to 
commune with nature. But that 
scene convinced me that such 
communion was in itself the 
very potion for human ills of 
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mind and body, and indeed the elixir of 
life for any red-blooded man. 

With an early start, we pushed on for 
Maliceet, hoping to encounter there at 
evening the prize I had set my heart on. 
As we went, my hopes were brightened 
by the signs of moose in such comparative 
abundance that I could feel success in my 
bones. But hopes, like bubbles, burst or 
flit in the air and dissolve. It’s all in the 
game, however, and a glorious game it is. 

Over the top of the ridge, the waters 
of the lake came at last in view, and then 
the hunt began. Pushing on through the 
bush, our moccasins scarcely cracked a 
twig or crushed a leaf. Only the gentle 
sigh of a southerly wind could be heard 
as we came stealthily to the water’s edge. 

I peered through the firs that lined the 
shore. Every cove of that lake contained 


a moose, in my mind's eye, until I really 


The Chief raised his horn and pleaded 





0A MoosE of 


MonrtTAGNAIS 


On he came, nearer and nearer, grunting and 
crashing through the bush 


By ALBERT Epwarp Maves 


looked and found an aching void. But no! 
I motioned the Chief, and as he crept to 
my side I pointed down the easterly shore 
of the lake. There stood a fine buck! A 
crack of the Springfield, a splash, and 
he was gone. Short by forty feet if it was 
an inch! 

Examining my rifle, I found that the 
set screw on my receiver sight had in 
some way loosened and my sight was all 
askew. While alibis don’t go very far at 
home and mean still less in the woods, it 
was some little consglation nevertheless 
to have some peg to hang my excuses on, 
even if I was making the excuses to my- 
self. Then I reasoned that I would know 
better next time, if a next time ever came. 
And after all, I was after moose and not 
deer, wasn’t I? 

A sigh and a breath, and a fresh start. 
As neither the Chief nor I had been in 
this country before, we decided 
to push on, look over as much 
of it as possible, and then, on 
finding the real hunting grounds, 
stay until we finally won or lost. 
So on we went. 

Being a voyageur in the Cana- 
dian wilds is no storybook tale 
of ease and comfort, but still 
we kept at it, compensated for 
our efforts to a large degree by 
the grandeur and the vastness 
of the scenes about us. A 
partridge now and then or a 
trout or two relieved the menu 
and also added to the pleasure 
of the trip, although nothing 
short of big game could com- 
pletely fill our cup of joy. 


IN DINGaround the ridges 

where we could and climb- 
ing where we had to, we swung 
in a large circle in our steady 
search until we came to what 
looked like a winter yard. Tracks 
and more tracks of moose and 
deer, roads and runs crossing 
and recrossing in a_ veritable 
network—all leading to a large 
muddy flat, in the center of 
which was a good-sized spring. 
Here we decided to try for a 
deer. 

I confess that salt pork was 
by this time commencing to pall 
on my city taste, and somehow 
I developed a longing for just 
one good supper of venison. So 
we picked out a likely spot at 
the base of a giant fir, the Chief 
on one side and I on the other, 
and watched and waited. 

As dusk came on I could make 
out in the distance two large and 
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bulky forms coming slowly on toward the 
spring. For all the world, they looked like 
elephants on parade. On they came until, 
nearing the spring, they stopped and 
winded. Then, satisfied they were alone, 
they walked slowly down to the watei, 
not fifty feet from where I sat. 

That pair of elephants was in reality a 
large, ungainly cow moose and her son, 
who had little if any greater claim to 
beauty. To watch them simultaneously 
drink and wind and then go back to drink- 
ing and then alternate with each other 
kept me keenly interested, and incident- 
ally stiff as a corpse, for ten or fifteen 
minutes. Finally they finished and came 
across the mud bottom. When within 
twenty-five feet of me, they turned north 
and were soon lost in the bush. 

A fine sight, but it added no fat to the 
fire nor steak to the pan. 


OR a couple of days we stayed around 

this spot and then decided to move 
on again, without our coveted moose. 
Before packing farther on, we went down 
to one of the near-by lakes to take a last 
look. There, at the extreme lower end of 
the lake, we thought we spied something 
like game, standing just at the shore. In 
the early morning, the light was not of 
the best, and it was several seconds before 
we decided that what we saw was a good- 
sized buck. 

The Chief was for going around the 
shore through the bush, but the trip, with 
a long day ahead, had no appeal for me; 
so I suggested the canoe. Under cover of 
a favorable wind, we got off apparently 
without detection and, turning into a bay, 
soon had a prominent point screening our 
further advance. Beaching the canoe on 
the northerly side of the point, we crossed 
as silently as possible to its southerly 
shore. 

We scanned the edge of the lake and 
soon found our buck still occupied in his 
morning imbibing, but twenty or thirty 
yards from where first we saw him. 
Looking straight across the water, it 
seemed that the shot was easy, but dis- 
tances across the water are deceptive. I 
asked the Chief how far he figured we 
were away from that steak. 

“Two hundred yards,” said the Chief 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

I took his word for it, fixed my sight 
and fired. Nothing happened except that 
our buck raised his head, looked back into 
the bush and then went on drinking. 

“Too high,” whispered the Chief. 

Down came the sight, and then another 
sh& and—Well, curse the luck, nothing 
happened again, and both nothings were 
right in the same place. Before I could 
fire again, our quarry was off and into 
the woods. 

This time I had no alibi; so I simply 
bit my tongue to suppress the words and 
sidetrack the thoughts that no sportsman 
should utter or entertain. My curiosity, 
however, was not appeased; so after we 
had got the canoe we went down the lake 
to where Mr. Buck had stood. There, a 
few feet from the shore, we saw a few 
patches of white hair. Something must 
have hit him and, as there had been no 
cyclones in the neighborhood, it must have 
been that last shot, although five minutes 
before I would not have pleaded guilty 
on a bet. 

Right here the Chief did some of the 
finest tracking I have ever seen. I let him 
go on ahead, not satisfied until I also had 
picked and followed the track on my own 
account. What little blood we had to go 
by got fainter and less frequent as we 
went on through swamp and over ridge. 
Then it disappeared altogether, and we had 
nothing left to follow but upturned leaves. 


A Moose of Montagnais 
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The trail finally brought us to a rapid 
stream, but there we were through. Al- 
though we were both convinced that I had 
only scratched the buck, I was sorry 
nevertheless that I had fired. 

Another day and another field of effort, 
but no hunting until I had got off back 
of a ridge and, using a fresh blaze as a 
target, had sighted in with my 220 
grain ammunition. 


FTER almost a week’s tramping, we 

came to a spot where we decided to 
stay and hunt and rest a while. Our camp 
was ideally located on a ridge not far 
from three large mud ponds, apparently 
there by reason of the work of some busy 
little beavers in years gone by and all 
connected by the stream whose interrupted 
waters had spread to nature’s limits. This 
looked like real moose country; so we 
stayed and explored. 

We were not fooling ourselves, how- 
ever, that the numerous signs meant a 
moose back of every tree, nor did the 
occasional call of a cow or grunt of a 
bull make us relax any in our effort. The 
ponds, with their shallow waters moving 
imperceptibly and the muddy shores run- 
ning back for ten to twenty yards to the 
forest’s edge, were almost dead waters in 
fact as well as in appearance and seemed 
to be ideal for calling. So call we did, try- 


After hours of hard work we had the head skinned out 





ing out each of the three ponds and final- 
ly selecting the most westerly of the three 
for our special efforts. 

Morning and evening for several days 
we called with no response but without 
discouragement. Still-hunting in the middle 
of the day brought no more success. 

Sitting around the fire at night, sur- 
rounded by miles of wilderness, moon 
overhead and cool breeze dlowing, the 
evenings were indeed most pleasant and 
appealing. Somehow there is nothing that 
can so thaw out the soul of man as a good 
old fire of logs burning with a glowing 
flame and cheery crackle, and nothing 
that lends itself more to romancing. 

We naturally turned to tales of the 
woods, and many an old adventure was re- 
counted before the embers died. One tale 
in particular which the Chief took great 
pride in telling interested me enough to 
warrant my jotting it down in my diary. 
It was the story of the name of his tribe, 
the Maliceets. 

Many years ago, so tradition runs, when 
Indians were uncivilized and fought 
among themselves for hunting grounds, a 
band from a hostile tribe, coming across 
a lone hunter with his squaw and daugh- 
ter, murdered him and took the women 
captive. Their mission was an attack 
upon an Indian village down the St. 
Johns River. (Continued on page 100) 
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VER since my early boyhood days 

on Cape Cod, I have been fascinated 

by the desire to land a broadbill 

swordfish with rod and reel. Early 
in the spring of 1927, I determined to 
accomplish the thing I had dreamed of for 
so many years. No broadbill swordfish had 
ever been taken with rod and reel on the 
North Atlantic coast, but I was certain it 
could be done. 

It must first be realized that these mon- 
ster fish rarely come closer to land 
than ten to twenty miles, and that 
unless one is properly equipped as 
to boat the game is hazardous. 
It is generally conceded that these 
monstrous and spectacular mi- 
gratory fish breed in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and make a complete 
circuit once a year, reaching this 
coast about the middle of June. 
They are usually first seen south 
of Long Island from the middle 
to the last of June. During the 
months of July and. August and 
into September they are to be 
found in the territory extending 
from offshore of Montauk Point 
to South Shoals Lightship, then 
out across Georges Banks and 
even farther north. It is from 
these points that practically all of 
the fish which come to this market 
are harpooned. One of the market 
schooners harpooned as many as 
forty of these magnificent fish in 
one day last summer. Notwith- 
standing their tremendous size, 
some attaining a weight of more 
than a thousand pounds, their 
flesh is very tender and delicious 
and brings at retail from forty to 
seventy-five cents a pound. 

When I was fishing in Florida 
last winter with Capt. Billy Hatch, 
one of the best known and “head- 
iest” guides on the whole Florida 
coast, I confided my fishing am- 
bitions to him. He, too, became 
enthusiastic and expressed a desire to come 
north and help me accomplish the deed. 

So I fitted up my cruiser, the Oligrin, a 
fast, trim but sturdy 43-foot boat which I 
had specially designed for Gulf Stream 
fishing in Florida. With Capt. Walter 
Baker in command and Capt. Billy Hatch 
as counselor, we set out on the morning of 
June 14th from Bayshore, Long Island, 
for our first trip. We had started a bit too 
early in the season, for during June we 
cruised every good day—twenty, thirty, 
even forty miles east and southeast from 
Fire Island Lightship—without seeing a 
single swordfish. 

We did, however, see numerous sharks, 
and we harpooned one sunfish weighing 
about a thousand pounds, of which we 
took motion pictures and then let him go. 
We saw also one large whale and suc- 
ceeded in getting pictures of him. 

One morning, from apparently nowhere 
came a tremendous school of mammoth 
blackfish, or ca’ing-whales. The school 
consisted of bulls and cows. The latter had 
with them in almost every instance one or 
two calves, cunning playful little fellows of 
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Atlantic Swordfishing 


Pioneering a new field in big-game angling on our Eastern seaboard 


By O. C. GRINNELL 


five or six feet in length and quite light 
gray in color. They showed no fear of us 
whatever, coming so close to our boat we 
could have reached out and touched them. 
As the cow or mother would swim along 
the calves would play over and around her 
in the most fascinating manner, as though 
performing for the camera. 

One old fellow at least twenty feet long, 
black and glistening as he rolled on the 
surface of the sea, was particularly in- 





Mr. Grinnell and his Atlantic broadbill swordfish 


quisitive. He would come up to within 
four or five feet of our boat and look us 
over, sometimes rolling beneath our stern, 
only to come up on the other side and 
repeat the performance. It was a most 
startling experience and eery, to say the 
least. 

On July 2nd I heard that market fisher- 
men from Montauk had harpooned sev- 
eral swordfish some twenty miles south 
of the point. So early on the morning of 
July 5th we left Bayshore, ran off shore 
about twenty miles, and then east, parallel- 
ling the beach, reaching Montauk at about 
4 P. M. but sighting no fish. We made 
harbor that night at Great Pond, a great 
boon to yachtsmen and fishermen. 

The next day was ideal. Before we 
realized it, the fleet of market fishermen 
had slipped away, and there was much 
excitement aboard our little ship. We over- 
took the most of the fleet in the two hours’ 
run to the swordfish grounds. On the way 
out, Captain Billy prepared his best in 
baits and made everything ready. Then he 
climbed aloft to the crow’s nest and 
solemnly ordered, “All of you get set! I 








smell swordfish.” Some people are just 
born lucky. At any rate, he made his bluff 
good, for an hour later he boomed out, 
“Swordfish ahead !” 

We circled until the bait, which in this 
instance was a 144-pound mackerel, could 
be dropped in position to trail about twenty 
feet in front of the big fish, but we were 
obliged to circle several times before he 
saw it. When he did finally spy it, he dis- 
appeared in a terrific whirl. Before I 
realized it, he had covered the 
intervening distance and had struck 
the mackerel a terrific slash with 
his sword. I had experienced my 
first strike from a broadbill sword- 
fish—a sensation difficult to de- 
scribe but never to be forgotten. 

In striking the bait with his 
sword, he hit it with such force 
that he cut it completely in two, 
separating half of it from the hook. 
This piece he immediately picked 
up, but refused to take the part 
with the hook in it. After remain- 
ing on the surface a few seconds 
he sounded. We cruised in the 
vicinity nearly an hour, but he did 
not show again. 

About this time we saw one of 
the market fishermen circling off- 
shore, with a man poised in the 
pulpit with the harpoon ready to 


strike. The next moment the 
bronzed statue, with a deftness 
and speed almost unbelievable, 


had harpooned his fish. Once they 
are harpooned, a keg, fastened to 
the harpoon rope, is thrown over- 
board to tire the fish a bit before 
sending out a man in a dory to 
pull him up and lance him. 
While Captain Billy was pre- 
paring new baits I took the look- 
out, which on the Oligrin is a 
comfortable seat on the mast. I 
had scarcely settled down when 
I saw, not two hundred feet ahead, 
a tremendous fin riding well out 
of water and traveling fast. We had trou- 
ble in getting into position to pass the bait 
in front of the fish, as he kept constantly 
changing his course. However, he finally 
saw it and made a savage lunge at it, 
carrying out the line for a distance of 300 
feet at lightning speed. Then he stopped. 


F Ay allowing him what I thought 
was sufficient time to get the bait well 
in his mouth, I threw on the drag a 
struck. I had hooked something, but I 
knew instantly that it was not the sword- 
fish, as my quarry ran but a short way and 
was sluggish. When I had reeled him ina 
short distance, we saw it was a large 
mackerel-shark of more than 150 pounds. 
Evidently the swordfish had either felt the 
drag of the line and dropped the bait or 
had dropped it preparatory to swallowing 
it, and Mr. Shark had taken advantage of 
the situation to make off with the spoils. 
The next day we were out of luck. We 
cruised from sunup to sundown, sighting 
not a single fin. The following morning 
was an ideal swordfish day. The air was 
crystal-clear, There was not a breath of 
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wind, and the sea was as smooth as a 
mill-pond. Every boat in the fleet was out. 
We saw five fish harpooned, but Captain 
Billy had not found one for us. We heard 
much murmuring from the crow’s-nest, 
but when questioned the Captain declared 
he “wasn’t talking.” 

An hour later, I was fortunate in look- 
ing aft to see a fin on the port quarter 
about a hundred yards away. We circled, 
and I dropped a fancy mackerel back. The 
fish came on with a terrific rush, making 
the water fairly boil. Out flashed his sword 
with such force that he knocked the bait 
entirely clear of the hook. He immediately 
picked this up and sounded without so 
much as a “thank you.” 


HESE experiences made two things 

very clear to us: first, the reason none 
of these fish had ever been taken in these 
waters, and second, that our work was cut 
out if we ever landed one. We were, how- 
ever, thoroughly satisfied that we could 
take a broadbill swordfish on rod and reel. 
They were here, and we had proved they 
would strike. What we had to get was 
bait and gear that would hook them. We 
tried every gear and every bait that was 
recommended to us, but no combination 
seemed just to the liking of this Lord of 
the Sea 

Did you ever see the eye of a broadbill 
swordfish? They have what I would term 
a Pathe eye—‘Sees all, knows all.” And 
speaking of their appearance, you who 
have seen only the drab-skinned fish in 
your dealer’s ice-box could never visualize 
their beauty in life. The back is a beautiful 
purplish bronze-blue, while the underbody 
is a glistening silver. With symmetrical 
sword and fins and large lustrous eyes, 
this fish makes a very fascinating picture 
and one you will not soon forget. 

At this time we were making port at 
night at either Block Island or Montauk, 
which is also headquarters for the market 
fishermen, or fleet. We bore the brunt of 
much good-natured gibing from these 
brawny men of the sea. One facetious old 
salt solemnly promised to eat raw, sword 
and all, all the swordfish I ever caught on 
rod and reel. But for all this good-natured 
gibing, I found them, to the last man, 
ready to give freely of information which 
was most valuable to me. 

One of the things they all seemed to 
agree upon was that swordfish when fin- 
ning were not feeding but merely sunning 
themselves and therefore would take no 
kind of bait. This we proved many times 
to be incorrect, for we put out our bait 
only when we saw a fish on the surface 
and we tempted them into striking in al- 
most every instance. Our problem was one 
of keeping the bait on when struck and 
getting the right gear and hook. 

In one instance a gay marauder slashed 
at our four-pound bonito with such force 
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and precision that he sliced it as clean as 
you could carve it with a knife. He did 
this a second time, leaving me half of the 
bonito’s head and my hook. He followed 
this exasperating performance with two 
choice mackerel before sounding, and with 
these he was also careful to do his carving 
just outside my hook. 

During the latter part of July and the 
first part of August we had a lot of fog 
and bad weather. While we were out at 
every opportunity, luck was against us. 
Then about the middle of August we 
learned that fishermen were doing well off 
No Man’s Land; so we decided to make a 
try there. On the morning of August 15th 
we left Block Island, passing the Block 
Island fleet about twenty miles out. As this 
was the tuna territory, we put a hand line 
overboard and, to our amazement, hooked 
a 35-pound tuna almost immediately. We 
circled and tried everything with rod and 
reel, but did not get another strike. 

An hour and a half later we saw another 
fleet of boats, but on running to them we 
found they were lobster fishermen south- 
west of No Man’s Land. Then we worked 
farther east to a point about twelve miles 
or more south of No Man’s and made out 
some of the fleet coming in from offshore. 
We headed off in their direction and had 
only gone a short distance when we saw 
the stately fin of a broadbill close to us. 

This fish struck the first time we 
circled him and immediately picked up 
the bait. I let him run with this bait thirty 
or forty feet; then I struck and hooked 
him. He made a run of five hundred feet 
at terrific speed, came to a full stop, stood 
on his tail, thrashed his head from side to 
side, then breeched completely clear of the 
water and sounded. He repeated this per- 
formance several times, sometimes running 
parallel with the boat with both his fin 
and tail out. While it required fast work, 
I was able to handle him without excessive 
effort and bring him close enough to esti- 
mate his weight at possibly two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred pounds. 

After playing him for a little better 
than an hour, I felt he was tiring and 
brought him to within a hundred feet of 
the boat without excessive strain. Captain 
Billy stood by with gaff in hand. The three 
of us had our eyes glued to the prize that 
came slowly in, apparently licked and no 
longer fighting. Suddenly I felt something 
give way, and I realized I had lost him. 
The line continued to reel in—but our 
prize lay still on the surface for perhaps 
fifteen seconds and then slowly swam away. 


HEN the end of the line finally 

reached us, we found that the wire 
leader had become kinked during the fight 
and had broken off three feet from the 
hook. This was perhaps the most disheart- 
ening of all our experiences so far, and the 
silence that prevailed for the balance of 





the day was more eloquent than words. 

We made harbor that night at Menem- 
sha, just inside of Gay Head. As we ran 
in by this headland the sun was shining 
on the famous clay cliffs, bringing out all 
their wonderful coloring. This headland 
is a most beautiful picture in calin weather, 
but on account of its treacherous reefs, 
known as Devil’s Bridge, and its strong 
tide, it is a good place to steer clear of in 
rough weather or thick fog. 

The following week was a succession of 
rain and fog. While we went out several 
times, it was too thick to sight fish. Then 
on August 23rd and 24th came the tropical 
storm that swept the coast and raised such 
havoc with the fishing fleet off Georges 
and the Nova Scotia coast, taking heavy 
toll of lives and boats. All that day the 
wind blew with increasing intensity, first 
from the northeast and then shifting to the 
north. While it moderated on the 24th, 
none of the fleet left the harbor. 

We had moored up under the north jetty 
just right for the wind to cover us with 
sand. We had warning of this storm from 
our barometer, over our radio and from 
the weather bureau. The night before, 
the harbor began to fill up. On the morn- 
ing of the blow, a fleet of nearly seventy 
boats of every description was packed like 
sardines in this little harbor. However, 
there was no damage done to any of the 
fleet, as the harbor is well protected and 
too small to develop any sea. 


HE STORM cleared up the fog, and 

on the morning of the twenty-fifth a 
few of the fleet made a start; so we decid- 
ed to give it a try. We ran out between No 
Man’s Land and Squibnocket, and worked 
south. After about an hour and a half we 
made out from the masthead some of the 
fleet that had gone out west of No Man’s. 
On looking at them with the glasses we 
discovered that two of them had already 
harpooned fish and had their dories out 
tending them. 

We ran toward them and had gone 
but a short way when we sighted the 
fin of a beautiful specimen, one of the 
largest we had seen—a fish we estimated 
to be well over seven hundred pounds. We 
had rigged up a new bait—a big squid— 
and we decided to try it. When we trailed 
this bait before him, he came on, looked 
at the squid from every angle, following it 
for fifty to seventy-five yards, but made 
no move to take it. I tried to give the bait 
more animation by speeding it up and 
jerking it to give a more natural move- 
ment. 

When we had just about decided that 
he would not take squid, he made a sav- 
age lunge at the bait, struck it with his 
sword and grabbed it. I struck him im- 
mediately. Instead of running, as I had 
anticipated, he stopped and proceeded to 
thrash on the (Continued on page 94) 


The big sickle fins of a broadbill swordfish cutting the water 














































O a man who has any interest in 
natural history, life in the navy 


offers many wonderful opportuni- 

ties to study marine life and to con- 
trast it with nature study on land. For 
this reason, it seems strange that so few 
naval officers take an interest in the birds, 
fish and animals that are so frequently 
seen at sea, and know little or nothing 
of their history. 

Most naval officers know a gull when 
they see it, but are more than apt to class 
several other species under this same 
head. They recognize Mother Carey's 
chickens, but it is doubtful if they know 
they are petrels and that there are many 
other varieties of this species. They may 
know the albatross from its size, and may 
be able to distinguish a boatswain bird 
and a frigate-bird, but usually have doubts 
as to which is which. As to the hundreds 
of others, they know but few and dismiss 
them with an indifferent guess as to their 
classification or habits. 

For my own part, I have whiled away 
many an hour at sea in observing the birds 
and marine life, and have found it ex- 
tremely interesting. On one of my early 
cruises I had a shipmate who was en- 
gaged in making a collection of marine 
life. By the use of nets dragged astern 
when we were leisurely proceeding under 
sail, he would gather hundreds of speci- 
mens where the uninitiated might not sus- 
pect that there were any at all. 

A little later-it was my good fortune 
to make an extended cruise across the 
Pacific, touching at many of the South 
Sea Island groups, with Professor Alex- 
ander Agassiz, whose collections were 
made not only from on and near the sur- 
face but from depths of three and four 
miles, and in one instance nearly five. My 
duties on this cruise were principally 
navigational, but I also helped in the op- 
eration of the nets and collecting appli- 
ances. 

While 
knowledge of the 


scientifically I had but little 
classification of the 
multitudinous specimens, it afforded a 
never-ending source of interest. Surely 
no magician could have conceived and 
conjured up anything so strange and won- 
derful as some of the living things which 
we dred<ed from the bottom of the Pacific. 
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Nor were the specimens confined to liv- 
ing things alone. In one area of several 
thousand square miles, where the average 
depth was almost uniformly three miles, 
we dragged an eight-foot net on the bot- 
tom and invariably found from ten to 
fifteen specimens of bones from the in- 
terior of whales’ ears and sharks’ teeth. 
These were covered with enamel and 
hence had not disintegrated, as had the 
other and softer bones of these surface 
denizens of the sea. 

The length of the haul on the bottom 
would range from one to two miles over 
an eight-foot width. Think how many 
thousands—millions, perhaps—of these 
creatures must have died on the surface, 
and of the years that must have elapsed, 
to sprinkle the bottom so profusely with 
their bones! 

In the early days we used to see a good 
deal of the old-time sailor, who never 
failed to have a yarn to tell during the 
long night watches. One of these was old 
Joshua Chance, part Gay Head Indian, 
from Martha’s Vineyard, who had for- 
merly sailed in w haling ships. He had been 
a harpooner in whaling days, and gener- 
ally had one or two irons handy to capture 
a porpoise when they played ‘around our 
bows. It required skill to throw them with 
accuracy, and Joshua would rarely miss. 

We were once lying in the harbor of 
Payta, on the coast of Peru, where there 
were a great many devil-fish. I was telling 
him of an experience in the Gulf of 
Mexico, off Mobile, Alabama, when one 
of these fish apparently chased the whale- 
boat in which I was at work taking 
soundings. It certainly followed the boat 
for an appreciable distance, keeping on the 
surface and in plain sight. At any rate, 
we headed for a small sand-bar, as a mat- 
ter of precaution and safety, and as the 
devil-fish came within twenty yards of us 
I put a rifle ball into his head and settled 
the matter. 


ARENTHETICALLY, there seems 

to be some difference of opinion as to 
whether the devil-fish is a ray or an octo- 
pus. As a matter of fact, the name is ap- 
plied to both. I refer to the ray which is 
called by the darkies along the Gulf coast 
a stringaree because of the poisonous 
spines on its whip-like tail, with which it 
can produce ugly wounds. 

Old Joshua suggested that if we could 
borrow our whale-boat he would rig her 
up with the necessary gear and it would 
be great fun to capture some of the devil- 
fish. And he was right—only it took a 
most unexpected turn later. 

In the bows we put a tub in which our 
line lay greased and coiled, with small 
bitts for taking a turn, either to increase 
the friction when the line was running 
out or for belaying, as might be desired. 
We had six men at the oars, Joshua at 
the bows with his iron and I at the steer- 
ing oar. When we sighted a big fellow on 
the surface, we would pull up quietly 
alongside and Joshua would throw his 
iron so as to pierce one of the immense 
side wings, or flaps, without mortally 
wounding the fish. 





Several of these fish, as I recall them, 
were twelve to fifteen feet long, eight or 
ten wide, and weighed several hundred 
pounds. After being struck, the fish would 
go at top speed while Joshua paid out line 
until we had sufficient scope. Then he 
would catch a turn around the bitts and 
the boat would be towed at terrific speed. 
As the fish became exhausted and slowed 
down, the line would be shortened until 
the fish was fairly close alongside and 
could be dispatched with a lance in a vital 
part. 


UT the end to our fun came very un- 
expectedly. There were a number of 
coal hulks anchored in the bay, together 
with other vessels, and naturally we had 
to keep clear. We had struck a fish and 
were in tow, when the ray unfortunately 
made a sharp turn under water and dived 
under one of the coal hulks. Before we 
could steer the boat clear, she struck the 
side of the hulk, split wide open, breaking 
the arm of one of our men, and spilt the 
whole of us in the water. And there was no 
more devil-fishing in the harbor of Payta. 
One hears a great many yarns about 
the octopus, especially with reference to 
its propensity to attack divers. In the Ha- 
waiian Islands I was many times told by 
the fishermen that the vulnerable part of 
the octopus was immediately between its 
eyes, and was warned that if while diving 
or fishing I had occasion to kill one, to do 
so quickly by biting it there before it dis- 
colored the water by ejecting the inky 
fluid which it uses on occasion, or before 
it could envelop me with its tentacles. 
; I have seen many small ones caught, 
for they are marketable in Hawaii, as in 
many other parts of the world. However, 
I have known of only one case where a 
large one was taken single-handed by an 
unarmed man. On the south coast of 
Hawaii, one of the native sailors of an 
inter-island steamer saw a fourteen-foot 
octopus in about eighteen feet of water. 
Without weapons of any kind, he dived 
directly on top of it, bit it between the 
eyes, fought it under water, captured it 
and ’ brought it to the surface. 

To any one familiar with the little oc- 
topi, only a couple of feet in size, which 
hang on to the bottom or insert some of 
their tentacles in the interstices of rocks 
and make it impossible to pull them loose 
by ordinary means, it was a most extra- 
ordinary, daring and dangerous feat to 
tackle such a large one unarmed. It would 
have been dangerous enough had a knife 
been used. An octopus is an exceptionally 
dangerous adversary for anything but a 
whale, but I am under the impression that 
some kinds of whales feed on octopi. 

Some years ago, our Alaska cable ser- 
vice was interrupted. When the cable was 
hauled to the surface, it brought with it 
a whale, around whose jaw the cable had 
taken a turn. This had doubtless held the 
whale under water until it drowned, for 
they must come to the surface to breathe. 
Lately I was much surprised to read an 
account of a second similar occurrence 
with regard to the same cable near the 
locality where the first one took place. 
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Kentucky Admiral 


By ADMIRAL HUGH RODMAN 


There is no question in my mind but 
that the whale, seeing the cable, mistook 
it for an octopus tentacle and went after 
it from that point of view. 

It was on a cruise from Tahiti, Samoa, 
to Peru that I ran across that curious and 
interesting phenomenon of the sea which 
sailors call St. Elmo’s fire, or the “corpse- 
lights.” We were well down in the return 
trades of the South Pacific, below latitude 
40° S. In a fresh gale and unusually high 
sea, we were making heavy weather of it 
under close-reefed topsails, with every- 
thing battened down tight. 

There were almost continual rain 
squalls, and it was thick and dark as 
Egypt. A most unusual condition obtained 
in that the sea looked like molten cop- 
per because of the extraordinary phos- 
phorescence of the water, which made it 
appear as though the ship were afloat in 
liquid fire. The air was heavily charged 
with electricity. Flash after flash of light- 
ning occurred, with accompanying peals 
and crashes of thunder, which sounded 
like an engagement of heavy guns. 

About 10 P. M., one of the midshipmen 
on watch was sent below to notify the 
officers of conditions, in case they wished 
to come on deck and witness them. On 
gaining the spar-deck, after my eyes had 
accustomed themselves to the new sur- 
roundings I could see a faint glow at the 
yard-arms and mastheads, which had the 
same appearance as a lantern light seen 
at a distance through a fog. While it 
seemed uncanny and sepulchral, no one 
had the slightest superstition with regard 
to it—something which is often attributed 
to sea-faring men. 

It was most unusual for the sea to be 
phosphorescent in rough weather. Gener- 
ally it is so only in calm, starlit nights, 
for the endless variety of marine life 
which causes this condition is supposed to 
sink well below the surface in rough 
weather and es it when the sea is 
comparatively calm. But I have seen it in 
all kinds and conditions of sea and weather. 

One of the most remarkable instances 
of the kind occurred one night when we 
were steaming through the Straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb, bound for the China Station. 
I was on duty as the officer of the deck. 
The night was beautifully clear—no moon, 
but bright starlight. Our course was in 
deep water. There were no charted reefs 
or shoals, only the open sea and no land 
within many miles. 


RESENTLY, dead ahead, distant 

apparently about a mile, the sea ap- 
peared white and had every appearance of 
breakers. I immediately stopped the ship; 
took soundings; got no bottom; steamed 
ahead slowly, sounding; still no bottom. 
I verified our reckoning thoroughly, ex- 
amined the chart and went ahead, dead- 
slow speed. 

As we approached the well-defined line 
of demarcation the sea had the appearance 
ot milk. We proceeded with caution. Once 
Well within the milky area, the horizon 
became clearly defined, enabling us to 
take star observations, which confirmed 
ur reckoning. It seemed exactly as if we 


were on the top of the earth, with the 
entire horizon clearly in view but seeming- 
ly depressed, and as if we were literally 
sailing in a sea of milk. 

Realizing that some phosphorescent life 
must cause this unusual phenomenon, I 
dipped up a few buckets of water from 
over the side and found it full of small 
hair-like worms, transparent, about an inch 
in length. I preserved some and later for- 
warded them to a scientific friend, who in- 
formed me that the condition of the water 
described above occurs only fora few hours 
once a year, during the breeding season. 


N my return voyage from China, 

while crossing the Indian Ocean, we 
met with another unusual experience. We 
rammed a whale. I had the mid watch, 
from midnight to 4 A. M., had gone below 
and was just turning in for a few hours’ 
sleep. | felt an appreciable jar as the re- 
sult of the collision, heard the engine- 
room bells, and realized that something 
had happened and that the ship was slow- 
ing down and stopping. 

Hurrying on deck, I learned that we 
had run into something as yet unde- 
termined but supposedly wreckage of some 
kind. The ship in the meantime had lost 
its headway. It was still dark, and I was 
standing on the forecastle in the bows of 
the ship, peering into the water. What 
appeared to be the form of some mighty 
inhabitant of the deep rose from the water 
alongside to a height of at least thirty feet 
and, within a few feet of where I was 
standing, made a few deliberate move- 
ments, as though uncertain of its final in- 
tent, then slowly subsided into the sea. 

It is all but needless to add that ev ery- 
one hustled away from the side. Almost at 
once we recognized the tail end of a whale. 


On closer inspection we found that the 
ship had struck it near the middle, prob- 
ably when it was asleep, and had no doubt 
broken its back and bent it around our 
bows. We happened to have a ram-bow. 
This had a tendency to raise the whale 
toward the surface after striking it, and 
when the pressure had been released, by 
reducing speed and finally backing, the 
body fell clear of the ship. That was what 
had so startled us. 

I had another experience with a whale 
during my midshipman’s cruise in the old 
sailing ship Constellation, in the summer 
of 1877. When off Cape Cod, we found 
ourselves in the midst of a large school 
of whales apparently feeding on mackerel, 
which in those days were very abundant. 
We carried a nest of boats on skids on the 
spar or upper deck. At the time of the col- 
lision I happened to be in one of the upper 
ones, and felt the impact of the whale very 
appreciably. 

Some of those who were near the side 
and witnessed the occurrence said that the 
whale struck us head on, on our starboard 
bow, and then, for the moment, turned so 
that he showed the white of his belly. He 
seemed to be stunned, as he made no im- 
mediate effort to get out of our way. The 
only way in which I can account for this 
collision is that the whale was chasing 
mackerel and misjudged the distance or 
speed of the ship. I have never attributed 
it to viciousness. 

As a matter of fact, of the thousands of 
whales seen at sea, few seem to pay 
any attention whatever to a ship. Once, 
however, in crossing the South Pacific 
under sail, one followed the ship for four 
or five days and remained in our imme- 
diate vicinity the whole time, giving us 
endless oppor- (Continued on page 92) 


Hoisting aboard a giant ray, or devil-fish 
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aising Your Own Trout 


w the Eau Claire Rod and Gun Club improved the fishing 


By Rutu Teare WoopworRTH 





Digging the hole for the home-made trout tanks 


HEN the new state trout hatch- 
ery, built within the city limits 
of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, began 
operating early in January of 
last year with over 600,000 embryo trout, 
members of the local rod and gun club, 
together with a host of enthusiastic citi- 
zens, flocked to its doors with more than 
mere natural curiosity. These men felt 
that, in a way, the new hatchery was in 
recognition of an extraordinary service 
rendered locally to the nation-wide con- 
servation movement and knew that con- 
gratulations were in order for a group of 
local sportsmen. Some of them could see 
in the regulation tanks and neat, made-to- 
order equipment, which included both elec- 
tric and gasoline pumping outfits, visions 
of their own first efforts toward a hand- 
made trout propagation experiment that 
was started in 1922 and is still being 
carried on with undiminished ardor. 

Like many another community where 
men of late years have banded together to 
see what could be done to save the rapidly 
disappearing game and fish dear to the 
hearts of sportsmen, Eau Claire, through 
a close study by its rod and gun club, came 
to the conclusion five years ago that there 
were more fishermen than fish; that 
unless drastic steps were taken im- 
mediately, fishing, especially trout fishing 
thereabout, would become a thing of 
the past. 

That the situation had become de- 
plorable was putting it mildly. That there 
must be a solution and that they were the 
ones to find it was the decision which 
finally brought results. 

Let it be said that Wisconsin has not 
been laggard in its state conservation 
program. At the time the foregoing con- 
clusion was reached, the local club was 
receiving plenty of small trout fry from 
various state hatcheries to stock adequately 
the streams under its supervision. Never- 
theless, through the intensive study that 
was made of the local situation, it was 
shown conclusively that at least ninety 
per cent of the fry died soon after they 
were committed to the streams. 
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This, it was discovered, was due to 
several reasons, chief among which was 
the fact that the small fry were not strong 
enough to secure a sufficient amount of the 
right kinds of food, nor were they always 
able to withstand the freshets that occur 
from time to time during the spring and 


i. 






through which flows a creek of clear 
spring water. 

Besides the natural food found in*the 
spring, these trout were fed finely ground 
liver each day by a man of the club, who 
was appointed especially for that work. 
In six weeks’ time it was noted that the 
fish had grown to an inch in length. The 
feeding was continued through the sum- 
mer. By October the trout had grown to 
an average length of five inches, large 
enough to take care of themselves in any 
waters. Very little loss was sustained in 
this venture ; in fact, not over ten per cent. 

At the annual meeting of the club late 
that year, the report on the successful 
raising of trout in the spring holes was 
very enthusiastically received. In the 
meantime a study had been made on the 
methods of raising trout in tanks that were 
entirely covered or enclosed so as to give 
the fry greater protection from birds, 
snakes, mink and other destructive agen- 
cies. Without further delay the club 
ordered the building of an enclosed tank 
having a capacity of 240 cubic feet of 
water and received permission to install it 
near one of the springs in the park, having 
an inflow of pure spring water at the rate 
of twelve gallons per minute with a mean 
temperature of 52 degrees. 

By June, 1924, the committee in charge 
of trout propagation received from one of 





Members worked hard putting the tanks in place 


summer. These, apparently, were the basic 
reasons why the trout supply could not be 
increased in spite of the fact that all the 
state hatcheries were working to full 
capacity and were more than willing to 
cooperate in every way possible with the 
various conservation groups. 

The problem then presented itself as to 
how to save the trout fry received from 
the state until they were strong enough 
to take care of themselves. The first ex- 
periment along these lines was begun in 
April, 1923, when eight cans of very small 
trout fry were received and placed in an 
open spring, one of the many beautiful 
springs in Putnum Park. This park is a 
small area, protected in its natural state, 


the state hatcheries 8,000 very fine No. ! 
brook trout fingerlings. These were trans- 
ferred immediately to the waiting tank 
They were fed each day from one to two 
pounds of finely ground beef liver for the 
first sixty days and from then until 
November 9th were fed every other day. 

In all, these trout were fed 328 pounds 
of liver at an expense of $28. When placed 
in surrounding streams on November 10th, 
they were more than five inches in length 
and were very fat and healthy. The records 
show that the trout had been in the tank 
about 140 days and the losses amounted 
to less than one per cent of their original 
number. 

It was clear to all who followed the 
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experiments that by the use of tanks ‘and 
the exercise of reasonable care, practically 
all of the trout fry received would be 
saved. The club suddenly became aware of 
the possibilities their experiments had 
opened up. Plans were laid and work be- 
gun during the fall of ’24 that required all 
the man power and financial backing the 
club could muster. 

Their first step was to secure a lease on 
a piece of property surrounding a creek 
more suited to their purposes and located 
in another section of the town. In March, 
although the weather was still cold and 
there was considerable snow onthe ground, 
twenty-two men from as many walks of 
life gathered at the chosen site to enlarge 
upon their trout project. One man contrib- 
uted his team of horses and waded around 
with them in cold water and slush for a 
whole day, excavating a hole sufficiently 
large for the tanks, which were already 
under construction by the others near by. 

Each day, lunches were served camp 
style on the grounds. There was plenty of 
hard work to tone up flabby muscles ac- 
quired from too long hours in offices and 
stuffy buildings. The hard, physical labor 
acted like a tonic on the frayed nerves and 
tired brains of the professional men. 

In three days’ time, the first set of tanks, 
having a capacity of 40,000 trout, was fin- 
ished and the entire 
structure complete- 
ly enclosed. A flow 
of spring water into 
the tanks amounting 
to 15 gallons per 
minute could be 
maintained at a 
mean temperature 
of 52 degrees. The 
cost of material was 
$140, which includ- 
ed the coffee and 
lunches. 

A short time after 
the tanks were com- 
pleted, they were 
supplied with their 
full capacity of 40,- 
000 trout fry from 
several state hatch- 
eries and the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries. 
The shipments in- 
cluded brook, 
brown and rainbow 
trout. To these fry 
was fed finely ground liver daily for the 
first fifty days. From then on they were 
given all the liver they could eat every 
other day until November 18th, when they 
were transferred to various streams. 


The finished product of 
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The tanks all set in pn sade to be enclosed 


Again the records show a loss of less 
than one per cent, while the entire cost of 
liver for the season was only $32. The 
placing of 40,000 trout from four to seven 
inches in length in near-by trout streams 
in one year was an event in the annals of 





A flow of spring water of fifteen gallons per minute 


the club that could not but stimulate an 
undertaking which had met with such un- 
qualified success. There were no questions 
left in the minds of any who might have 
doubted the wisdom of the experiment at 


the club’s first venture 





first. An expanding program for the fol- 
lowing year was assured. 

In the spring of 1926, with additional 
funds derived from membership dues and 
again with the help of club members and 
their friends, tank room was built for 60,- 
000 more trout at a 
cost of $325 for 
material. Again the 
state hatcheries and 
the Bureau of 
Fisheries supplied 
enough fry to fill 
all of the tanks— 
100,000 fry in all. 
However, the usual 
smooth sailing did 
not follow, although 
there was no change 
in the method of 
feeding and the fry 
received the same 


watchful care as 
before. 
In April, when 


the fry were only 
an inch long, fin 
trouble developed 
that kept those in 
charge worried and 
busy for several 
months. Concern- 
ing this unexpected 
development, Mr. O. N. Fisher, in charge 
of trout propagation, says: 

“Possibly owing to more or less crowd- 
ing of the trout in the tanks, many of 
them became infected with the dreaded 
fin disease. This disease is caused by a 
very minute worm that attaches itself to 
the fins of the small trout, and is usually 
noticeable on the dorsal fin first. This 
small worm causes the fins to become in- 
fected, and this, in turn, allows fungus, 
which is present in all water, to attach 
itself to the infected places on the trout. 
In a short time the fins turn white and the 
fish thus affected refuses to take food, 
becomes very poor and dies in from two 
to five days. 

“Tf not checked at once, this disease will 
cause the loss of all the trout in the tanks in 
a very short time, as it is very contagious 
to trout while in tanks, though not consid- 
ered as such to healthy and mature trout in 
open streams. By the immediate use of salt, 
when the fin disease is first noticed, the 
trout can be cured with but a small loss. 

“We dissolved in a tub of water at least 
ten pounds of salt. We then dipped the 
fish out of the tanks with small nets, 
and immersed nets and all in the salt 
brine in the tub. For trout one inch long, 
four seconds; (Continued on page 95) 
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Trailing the 


A big-game story of 
unusual interest 


THE STORY SO FAR 


The author, an officer in the United 
States Army, contracts tiger fever and per- 
suades Mack, Boots and Jocco, three broth- 
er officers stationed with him in the Phil- 
ippines, to explore Indo-China in quest 
of the big striped cats. In March they sail 
from Manila, after months of joyful prep- 
aration. Pnom-Penh, the capital of Cam- 
bodia, is their first relay station. It was the 
ninth’ day out of Manila before every- 
thing was arranged and their kit trans- 
ferred to an ancient Chinese river steamer 
for a 36-hour journey upstream. At the 
head of navigation it was found that the 
Moi tribes to the east were on the rampage 
and had killed a French officer and de- 
tachment of soldiers. In spite of warn- 
ings, the party, with sixteen bull-carts and 
many coolies in attendance, trekked into 
the east. Going on ahead to hunt, three 
of the party became hopelessly lost and 
wound up in a Moi camp, where the na- 
tives eg were friendly. Unable to talk 
the Moi language, they could only wait 
and hope their safari would locate them. 
Completely exhausted, they were thankful 
to have food and water anda place to sleep. 


E were wakened by that peculiar 

sense of the presence of people 

near. The chief and several of 

his warriors were standing over 
us with a great bowl of newly boiled rice, 
a dozen or so hard-boiled eggs, a dish of 
something that looked at first glance like 
dried shrimp and smelled at first whiff 
like the only one of a setting that hadn't 
hatched, and a jar of some sort of potent- 
looking sauce of very high rank. 

We had been marching on empty 
stomachs so long that our rims were in 
danger of cutting. That food looked ap- 
petizing in spite of its bouquet. The rice 
was perfectly clean, and though the eggs 
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Boots and Jocco had taught the adie how to oan up the two officers’ tents 


By Capt. Joun J. 


ard 


PART III 


had unfortunately been peeled, quite evi- 
dently by hand, they were fresh and sani- 
tary inside. There was no salt nor pepper, 
but the able-bodied, two-fisted sauce was 
to take the place of condiments. The “dried 
shrimp” that on closer examination turned 
out to be dried venison torn up into frag- 
ments tasted decidedly salty—much, in- 
deed, like an old, old saddle. 

The Mois made signs for us to dip the 
jerky into the sauce. Mack and Boots did 
so, but I preferred not to perfume the rose. 
Boots withdrew from the sauce gradually 
in rather bad order, but Mack continued 
attacking it with verve and elan. 


HE old chief was much flattered or 

charmed with Mack’s hardihood. He 
gave an order, doubtless a short order, to 
one of his henchmen. That worthy double- 
timed back to the kitchen and betimes 
brought forth a sauce that was real, that 
was really earnest. The recipe for it had, 
no doubt, come down into India with 
Kublai Khan’s mess-sergeant. 

This particular batch of the sauce, I 
judged hurriedly, trickled down into Cam- 
bodia with the chief's Pilgrim Fathers. 
It simply bowled Boots and me over. If 
the other had smelled like a thoroughly 
marooned fish, this later sauce reeked to 
heaven of the distilled essence of a tardily 
exhumed whale. I was shaken to the very 
bottom of my rice and eggs, but Mack 
blithely continued dipping his dead venison 
into it as he chided us for being narrow- 
minded and provincial. 

I felt sure he would die, and I stated in 
advance that I’d never venture near 
enough to the loathsome spot to bury him. 
3ut his stomach was merely upset for a 
week, and he consumed large quantities of 
bismuth and camphor-opium pills out of 
Jocco’s medical chest. 

After the chief's banquet we went to 
sleep again until about sunset, when a lot 
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of excited jabbering woke us. The guide 
and Mois were making the sign of the 
bullocks again and pointing ‘eagerly toward 
the place where the main trail entered the 
clearing. Presently we too could hear the 
tinkling of the bells that each bullock 
wore. Soon the first charette emerged 
from the forest, with old Jocco driving it 
and shouting at the bulls like a good 
coolie. 

We had never been gladder to see any- 
body, but we instantly conspired against 
him and started reviling him as soon as he 
got within hailing distance. 

“What the devil do you mean by keep- 
ing us waiting here at the rendezvous ever 
since noon without a bite to eat and no 
water? Stopping for tiffin yourself and 
resting in the shade while we go sweating 
on ahead under this blistering sun doesn't 
sit so well on our stomachs! You're a fine 
bird anyway, drinking up alla man’s water 
and not saying boo about it!” 

Poor, happy, exhausted old Jocco had 
expected to be received like a rescuing 
Stanley. 

“Rest!” he exploded. “Tiffin! Sweet, 
sainted, bald-headed Peter! What in the 
name of suffering cats do you three idiots 
think I’ve been doing to amuse myself all 
this time—picking nosegays by the road- 
side? You poor devils! It’s been cruel of 
me to keep you lying in this fine shade 
while I walked two thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty miles looking for you. 

“I've been lost as hell ever since you 
left me this morning, and so has this blink- 
ing, blithering, benighted heathen of an 
interpreter. His interpretation of ‘How 
good men go wrong’ is great, simply mar- 
velous. I’ve walked clean to Anam and 
back three separate and more or less dis- 
tinct times, and I’d never have got here 
at all if the good Lord hadn’t taken me by 
the hand and led me into this trail. 

“Saw several bunches of deer, but was 
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too worried to try to stalk them. Honestly, 
you don’t know what a terrible feeling it 
is to be lost in this howling wilderness full 
of hungry tigers and bloodthirsty savages 
and teeming with ignorant damned-fool 
guides !” 

Jocco loves to express himself liberally. 
We let him go on thinking he had been 
the only wanderer from the straight-and- 
narrow until supper time, and then we 
regaled him with our misfortunes. 

Ku-Eh said this was a good deer coun- 
try and suggested that we hunt here for a 
day to give the bullocks a rest and to 
provide the camp with fresh meat. So we 
stayed and were up long before day next 
morning, all of us except Jocco going out. 
I took one of the local Moi warriors for 
guide, and carrying a .35 myself I had a 
coolie follow with the Springfield. Toto 
brought up the rear with my canteen. 


F course, this was too much of a pro- 

cession for good still-hunting, but the 
game is usually quite unafraid of man in 
that country. Few of the natives carry 
guns, and the animals see them frequently 
without being hurt or frightened by them. 
Deer will often stand and look you over 
at fifty yards’ distance with great interest 
but no fear. However, at other times you 
will never get anything but running shots 
at long range. 
There are three kinds of deer especially 
abundant in Cambodia. The muntjac, or 
barking-deer, is a little red fellow a foot 
and a half or two feet high that barks ex- 
actly like a small dog when surprised or 
alarmed. He is particularly numerous 
everywhere in Indo-China. Even when 
looking for him, I have repeatedly mis- 
taken his clear, sharp bark for that of a 
dog. 
Then there is the brown eld deer, as 
large as our American black-tail. The 
bucks have a fine shaggy mane and carry 
peculiar horns, more like a reindeer’s in 
shape than anything else: 
And the finest of all is the great sam- 
bur, like the stag of Europe as 
to horns and size, a good speci- 
men weighing over five hundred 
pounds dressed. The sambur has 
coarse, bristly brown hair, and 
in the older individual the neck is 
almost bare. Just above the breast 
is always a raw or sore spot 
about the size of a half dollar. 
I had left camp probably fif- 
teen minutes when I saw the 
first deer. It was a little red 
barking-deer about the size of a 
small goat and was running 
quartering away from me at 150 
yards. I took a snap shot with 
the heavy rifle, but missed. A 
hit on such a small animal would 
have almost atomized it. 
Perhaps a half hour later, 
while going up a dry streambed 
thick with underbrush and the 
small thorny bamboo, I put up 
several eld deer in a bunch, but 
only had a glimpse of their light 
colored rumps as they disap- 
peared under some bamboo. A 
short time later I got another 
glimpse of a large eld buck run- 
ning broadside at about two 
hundred yards, but he was out 
of sight before I could shoot. 

By this time the long tramp 

of the day before began to tell 
on me. When I saw two more 
big sambur does disappear be- 
hind a rocky hummock without 
giving me a shot, I felt so dis- 
gusted with my poor hunting 
and my foolishness at bringing 
such a crowd of attendants with 
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me that I made the “camp” sign to the 
Moi and went on in. 

That was truly a wonderful deer coun- 
try. In the short time I was out I had 
seen at least seven deer of three different 
kinds. Had I hunted carefully with only 
the Moi guide, I should probably have got 
fresh meat. That day the deer were wilder 
than usual where I was. A few kilometers 
away Mack got several standing shots at 
the buck he killed. 

On returning to camp I found that Boots 
and Jocco had taught the coolies how to 
put up the two officers’ tents we had 
brought along, and everything looked fine 
and comfortable. A drizzling rain had 
started, and tents were very welcome. 

But Mack had not come in. When the 
afternoon wore by and he still failed to 
turn up, we couldn't imagine what had 
become of him and began to feel worried. 
We had agreed to return to camp at noon. 
He had gone with one of the local Mois 
for guide and should certainly not have 
got lost again. Boots and I had heard 
him shoot several times during the morn- 
ing, but not during the whole after- 
noon. 

Ku-Eh felt very much disturbed and 
anxious and, from what Jocco could gath- 
er, feared that Mack might have fallen in 
with a wandering band of the hostile 
Moi tribes to eastward. We finally ate 
supper without him. When it grew dark, 
we built a roaring bonfire and hung a 
lantern in the top of the highest mango 
that towered above our camp. At intervals, 
we fired into the air to guide him in case 
he was within ear-shot. 

At about nine o'clock that night we 
heard the first distant answering shot, and 
some time later were all overjoyed to see 
Mack come staggering in, completely flab- 
bergasted but triumphant. Behind him 
came his gun-bearer and guide with the 
head and haunches of a fine eld buck he 
had killed that morning. He had drawn 
the first blood of the hunt and brought in 
fresh meat, besides bagging a fine trophy. 


Coolies helping on a hard pull 





Ever since he shot the buck early that 
morning, he had been lost or wilfully mis- 
led away from camp by the local Moi to- 
ward the hunting grounds of the hostile 
tribes to eastward. Finally, late in the 
afternoon, he had refused to go eastward 
any farther and ordered the natives to 
start directly back to westward, whence 
he had come. After dark he had heard our 
first shots and had worked his way back to 
camp by ear. We could never understand 
whether his guide was treacherous or 
merely turned around. 

We were sorry to say good-by to the 
hospitable chief next morning. He had 
been very obliging, and we admired the 
fine old fellow. Just as we were leaving 
he asked us to give him some medicine for 
a sore ailment that he had had for many 
years. He had seen the ponderous medi- 
cal kit that Jocco had requisitioned and 
laboriously packed. 

This kit contained everything from 
large stores of iodine in every form and 
“C.C.” pills by the peck, through the whole 
pharmacopoeia to tetanus antitoxin and 
surgical clamps. It was jammed so full 
and packed so methodically that the slight- 
est derangement of its contents caused a 
bushel or so of bottles, tubes and jars to 
become surplus and homeless, with no 
place to go except into one of Jocco’s 
trunks, for he had volunteered, in a weak 
moment, to assemble and dispense this 
impressive array of medicaments. He was 
the Acting Surgeon and Medicine Man of 
the party, and as such he commanded the 
awe and reverence of the natives to a 
superlative degree. 

Whenever one of us asked for an iodine 
swab or an aspirin tablet, Jocco sighed like 
a martyr or swore like a trooper, accord- 
ing to his humor. The article in question 
invariably reposed at the very bottom of 
the chest, and extensive mining operations 
were in order. But when the old Moi chief 
asked for some medicine for his hernia, 
Jocco cheerfully gave him a handful of 
quinine tablets and told him to take three 
per day for two weeks. Doubt- 
less they benefited his malaria; 
at any rate, he was much pleased 
and felt better. Their gall-bitter- 
ness convinced him at once that 
they were “big medicine” and 
had authority. 


E had decided to go to the 

Prek Klik-Klak, a trib- 
utary to the stream we were on, 
where Ku-Eh said there was 
lots of game of every sort. He 
had been there with Mr. Squires, 
of Manila, in 1911. But to avoid 
going too near the territory of 
the hostile Mois, whom the 
coolies and friendly natives were 
deathly afraid of, Ku-Eh said 
we must cross the Prek Kampe 
just below our camp and take the 
trail northward. 

The stream had high banks 
here, and we had quite a bit of 
trouble getting our sixteen 
charettes across. Some of the 
bullocks had been sick and were 
weak, and it was only by tying 
long ropes to the peculiar up- 
curved tongues of the carts and 
putting a dozen or so coolies on 
the ropes to help the bulls up the 
steep grade that we got up the 
far bank. From here forward, 
whenever we came to a stream 
we had to resort to the same 
sort of man-power to help the 
bullocks, for the crossings were 
not only always bad but in most 
cases non-existent. 

After (Continued on page 78) 
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Rocky Mountain bighorns in a corral, waiting for shipment 
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Sheep trapping by Royal Mounted Police 
Wardens near Banff to restock 


less fortunate sections 


IFTY Rocky Mountain sheep have 
been trapped along the West High- 
way about five miles from Banff, 
safely corralled at the buffalo pad- 
dock, and shipped to Kamloops and vicin- 
ity. These animals were caught by the 
game warden of British Columbia to stock 
sections where the species had been sadly 
depleted. In late years, sheep have be- 
come so numerous along the first few 
miles of the Banff-Windermere Highway 
that the number shipped each year will 
not be missed by the tourists, to whom 
these bighorns are a great attraction. 
During February and 
March, 1927, a daily act 
of interest took place in 
connection with this ship- 
ment. Each morning, Sun- 
day excepted, shortly 
after 8:30 a light Ford 
truck was seen traveling 
westward, plowing 
through the deep snow 
and zigzagging contin- 
ually as it followed the 
snow ruts. At the steer- 
ing wheel was usually 
Game Warden Peyto. I 
had the pleasure of ac- 
companying him _ one 
morning, and this is what 
happened. 
About five miles from 
Banff, at a place locally 


known as Sheep Point, 
Warden Peyto stopped 
the truck, and we de- 


scended. Here a structure 
resembling a corral had 
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been built of pine poles. About forty feet 
long by twelve feet wide, with walls more 
than twelve feet in height, it differed from 
a corral in the fact that no gate was to 
be seen in its walls. Peering through the 
bars, the warden exclaimed, “Two beau- 
ties!” Inside were two rams whose heads 
were as fine as any seen in these parts. 

Warden Peyto, or Walter, as he is 
better known, next took from his pocket 
a metal object about the size of an or- 
dinary flashlight. This was his pocket 
telephone. Walking a short distance into 
the bush, he halted at the game wardens’ 


Feeding one of the wild deer that roam the streets of Banff in the winter. 
This deer has practically been raised in Banff. Every winter it has fed 
as in the picture, yet notice how far it keeps from the feeder. Notice how 
it is ready for flight. Compare this with the picture of the lady feeding 
the sheep on the opposite page 
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telephone wire, strung along the trees. 
Unrolling the light wires from around his 
phone, he attached one to the wire over- 
head ; the other he placed under his foot. 
Holding the instrument in such a way that 
the tiny receiver at one end was close to 
his ear and the slight aperture into which 
he must speak was in position, he pressed 
a small button. 

In Chief Warden Warren’s office in 
Banff, a buzzer sounded. Below the 
buzzer is an ordinary phone labeled 
“West.” Taking down the receiver, Jack 
Warren gave the customary amnnounce- 
ment. “Two fine rams,” 
curtly stated Peyto into 
his diminutive mouth- 
piece. “Be out as quick 
as possible” was the re- 
ply he received through 
the  insignificant-look- 
ing article in his hands. 

In a short time a 
large government truck 
arrived at the scene, 
bringing the Chief War- 
den, two of his men and 
the necessary crates for 
conveying the captives 
to the buffalo paddock. 
The first act was to 
throw a rope over the 
top of the front wall. 
Part of this solid-look- 
ing end proved to be a 
suspended gate which, 
whilst it could be swung 
inward, could not possi- 
bly be opened the oppo- 
site way. The rope was 
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fastened to the bottom rail of the trap 
gate, and the crates, each with a sliding = ' 
end, were pushed into position, completely , 
covering the gate opening. When the 
crates were securely lashed in place, the 
gate was raised by the rope, and the lat- 
ter made secure. 

While these operations were in prog- 
ress the rams had been making strenuous 
efforts to escape, giving fine exhibitions 
of their marvelous climbing ability. Many 
times their heads were over the top of 
the twelve-foot wall, but always they fell 
short of making the desired escape. Not 
in the regular front-end-first method did 
these animals try to scale the walls. Rac- 
ing madly from one end, as they neared 
the opposite wall they turned sidewise to 
it, and in this position ascended nearly to 
the top, each pole a ladder step for their 
nimble feet. 

With one man stationed on top of the 
crates to drop the slides when the sheep 
were safely inside, the other wardens, 
carrying long poles, went to the back of 
the trap. Pushing the poles through the 
interstices of the walls, they gradually 
worked forward, driving the rams ahead 
until the latter, afraid of the men and the 
poles behind them, entered the crates and 
were quickly imprisoned. 

They are not always so easily driven 
into the crates. Sometimes it is necessary 
to rope them. Running free, these animals 
are very timid. When trapped, they are 
extremely dangerous. With lowered 
heads, they charge with great speed, the 
power of their assault being sufficient to 
crush a man’s body. It therefore being 


: 
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Mrs. Round, wife of the author, feeding a sheep that was running free in the 
mountains a year ago. This was Mrs. Round’s first visit to the sheep 


loaded on the truck, it was possible to in- 
spect the workings of the trap. Many a 
man can today remember the old boyish 
stunt he used for catching birds. A sand 
sieve, a short stick and a length of string 
were the working parts. A few bread 
crumbs were scattered under the sieve. 
The latter was propped up gingerly by 
the stick, and the twine fastened to the 
prop. The opposite end of the twine was 
grasped by the trapper, who was generally 
in hiding. 

The birds were expected to go under 
the sieve for the crumbs; the youthful 
hunter pulled the string; the birds were 
caught—at least, they should have been. 
Occasionally it worked; usually it didn’t. 
The sheep trap is the same idea. The bait, 
however, is rock salt, and the animals 
themselves close their only avenue of es- 
cape. Unlike the bird trap, the sheep 
trap never fails. 

A short distance from the rear end of 
the trap, a length of wire is strung across, 
running parallel with the short ends. Be- 
yond this wire and a little beyond the 
sheep’s reach are placed two large pieces 
of salt. Under the swinging door is care- 





Above—Two captive rams 
At right—The crate in position at en- 
trance to trap 


unsafe to enter the trap for roping pur- 
poses, the act must be performed by a 
man perched on the topmost rail of the 
wall. 

Once the noose has settled round the 
animal’s horns, the roper snubs it to the 
end of one of the upright posts and tosses 
the free end toward the crates. One of 
the other wardens now enters the trap, 
pushes the rope end through the back of 
the crate and climbs quickly back to safety. 
When this is accomplished and the rope, 
passing through the crate, is in the hands 





of the other men, the roper releases the fully placed a prop from which a wire 
snubbed rope, and the sheep is hauled into runs to the cross wire. The sheep enter 
the waiting crate. ‘ in search of the salt; the cross wire, 

The crates and their prisoners safely - placed at about (Continued on page 64) 
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Fooling the Fox 


A practical article 


NLESS you possess a good hound, 

together with an intimate knowl- 

edge of the habits of the game and 

a familiarity with your hunting 
grounds, the chances are ten to one that 
the fox will fool you more often than you 
will fool him. The fox spends a whole 
lot of his time in serious effort at fooling 
men and with such success that his name 
has become synonymous with all that is 
crafty and cunning. 

And men, for untold generations, have 
persistently tried to fool the fox. They 
have tempted him with poisoned baits, 
driven smoke down his den, laid snares 
across his path and set traps in his trail, 
followed him afoot and on snow-shoes, 
even horseback, and trailed him with 
single hounds and large packs. But he 
continues to live and even increases in 
places in spite of the advance of agricul- 
ture, in spite of the yaluable skin that y 

vears and in spite of the fact that he 
an outlaw with a price always on his he ad. 
Chen to show men that he is still the bet- 
ter player at the fooling game, he will 
slip up and take a chicken from the poul- 
try vard, under the very nose of a farm 
iano slip away with it while the farmer 
is after his gun. 

So you will find the fox of the hunting 
field a very alert creature, with sharp eyes 
and keen nose, one that will fool you time 
and again but will furnish wonderfully 
cood sport. 

Perhaps the word fox is too gene ral a 
term, for there are sixteen varieties com- 
mon to this continent. The red fox, how- 
ever, is not only the most widely 
distributed and the best known, 
but, being the keenest and sharp- 
est of wit, he more than typifies 
the race so far as the sportsman 
is concerned. His range extends 
from Virginia northward, over 
all Northeastern United States 
and Eastern Canada, and west 
as far as Montana, thence north- 
ward to Alaska. . 

The color of his coat varies 
greatly in different localities, 
and even in the same litter one 
will often find different shades. 
The yellowish-red from which 
he derives his name is ever 
predominant. The hue is lighter 
in open country, and darker in 
timbered regions where the fox 
spends much of the time in the 
shade. The bright red furs are 
those most sought, a shading to 
gray detracting much from the 
value of the pelt. 


The red fox usually has 
black-tipped ears and a white 
throat. The legs are black, with 


perhaps a strip of white running 
down the inside. The hairs of 
the tail are black-tipped, while 
the tail itself is tipped with 
white. Any of these markings, 
however, may vary in different 
individuals. 
In size the 


inches 


stands about 
about 


fox 


thirteen and is 
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By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


thirty-six inches long from the end of his 
nose to the tip of his tail. These measure- 
ments are from living specimens; a 
stretched skin is much longer. A fox ap- 
pears much larger than he really is on 
account of his fluffy coat and bushy tail. 


His actual weight is more often under 
ten pounds than over. 
Probably no one of our game animals 


has been sought in more different ways 
than the fox. Farmers and poultry-men 
often regard him as a pest and seek 
to destroy him by fair means or foul, even 
digging out and destroying his young. 
Trappers seek him for his pelt, employing 
blind sets and tempting baits. So skilful 
do some of these trappers become that they 
take quite a toll of the fox population of 
their locality. The sportsman with rifle or 
shotgun derives wonderful sport from the 
game of wits that he must constantly play 
i he is to fool his fox consistently. 


HE man who still-hunts has his work 
well cut out for him. He must have a 
thorough knowledge of the feeding habits 
of the game and know a lot of tricks, such 
as imitating the squeak of a mouse and 
standing motionless when the fox is look- 
ing his way if he would fool very many 
of the shy creatures. Even then, the still- 
hunting game is very uncertain on account 
of the fact that reynard is nocturnal in 
his habits and does the most of his travel- 
ling and feeding during the hours of 
darkness. 
Snow on the ground improves condi- 
tions somewhat. One gets a pretty good 


A likely stand where the fox will probably cross an open 
corner in the woodland 





which will help you in hunting the wisest animal in the woods 


idea of the number of foxes in his local- 
ity, together with their range and run- 


ways, from the trails they lay during the 
night. Then, by carefully and stealthily 


following up one of these trails, it is some- 
times possible to bag a fox. 

This is seldom as simple as it sounds, 
for reynard never curls up for a nap with- 
out some thought for his back trail. He 
circles and doubles back until he finds a 
place where his keen eye may overlook 
his trail and the prevailing wind bear to 
his sensitive nostrils the warning of any 
pursuer. Snow-trailing the red fox is a 
thoroughly enjoyable sport, and a whole 
lot of information regarding the habits 
of the ¢ game may be gleaned from the tales 
written in the twisting trails in the snow. 
And when one has learned enough of these 
habits and become sufficiently skilful, he 
may bag quite a few foxes. 

But fox hunting, in the very best sense 
of the term, is hound hunting. The dog 
has a nose which is the equal of that of 
the fox, and as he bays on the trail he 
diverts the mind of reynard to such an 
extent that the hunter may occasionally 
fool him. Even hound hunting is  sub- 
divided into several classes, varying with 
different localities and depending upon 
prevalent customs. 

The greater part of the fox hunts of our 
literature, both present-day and historical, 
were made up of good-sized parties, 
mounted upon horses and accompanied by 
large packs of hounds. T his was the kind 
of fox hunting practised in Great Britain 
for generations, where both hounds and 
horses were developed to a very 
high standard. In some sections 
of this country this same kind 
of hunting is followed, some- 
times with and sometimes with- 
out horses. 

On these hunts the foxes are 
never shot—the gun is not used 
at all—but the hounds are ex- 
pected to run down the game. 
This kind of hunting certainly 
develops speed and endurance 
in the dogs and, by bringing 
many of them together under 
similar conditions, gives the 
hunters the opportunity to ob- 
serve them and choose the bet- 
ter ones. It has one other de- 
cided advantage in that, if foxes 
have become scarce, a drag 
hunt may take the place of the 
real thing. 


UT the fox hunting I am 

most familiar with and 
which I propose to write about 
is a different kind, such as is 
practiced in the remote sections 
of our Northern States. We 
hunt foxes because we want to 
find them. And if we find them 
and can fool one, we have a fine 
prime pelt to exhibit to friends 
at home. Otherwise, as is often 
the case, the fox fools us and 
a wears his pelt away with him. 
In this kind of hunting, each 
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Fooling the Fox 





The better the hound and hunter understand each other, the better 
success they will have 


man goes out by himself, accompanied by 
a single hound. He follows the dog on 
foot until the game is put up. Then, by 
exercising his knowledge of the habits 
of the game and his familiarity with the 
lay of the land, he seeks to intercept the 
run and shoot the fox. 


INCE the entire success of this kind 

of a hunt depends upon a single dog, 
it is essential that he be a good one and 
adapted to this kind of work. He must 
have the nose to follow the trail under 
any and all sorts of conditions—not only 
follow it, but sense its little subtilities 
and convey them to the hunter by means 
of his voice. He must have a certain 
amount of so-called “fox-sense,” that 
being a knowledge of where to start his 
game and thus save a lot of tedious cast- 
ing about. He should have ordinary canine 
intelligence enough to enable him to ab- 
sorb some little training and to under- 
stand the man’s part in the game. With 
all this, he should have the strength and 
endurance to stand a run of fourteen or 
fifteen hours. 

We have in this country two distinct 
breeds of foxhounds, the English and the 
American. These two are subdivided into 
several classes or strains, such as the 
Walker, July and Goodman. Perhaps the 
English hound is superior, at least from a 
fancier’s point of view. While I realize that 
the individual animal is of more impor- 
tance than the family from which he 
descended, I have always leaned to the 
American hound for this kind of hunting. 
He has been bred, generation after gener- 
ation, on strictly utilitarian lines and 
seems to have a knowledge of the habits 
of the red fox as a part of his heritage. 

The hound should have a lithe and 
graceful appearance, and at the same time 
strength and solidity, which denote en- 
durance. The feet are as important as any 
one thing in his physical make-up. They 
should be round and compact, like those 
of a cat, never long and sprawling. 

Next in importance is the tongue. The 
hound should have a good voice, and know 
when and where to use it. By a good voice, 
one does not necessarily mean one with a 
musical tone or melodious accent. The 
good voice should have some carrying 
Power, and it should be emitted in uni- 
form notes that fall upon the ear with the 


steadiness and regularity of a trip-ham- 
mer. This when the trail is warm. 

Personally, I don’t like to have a hound 
bay too much on a cold trail, but if he 
speaks occasionally it keeps the hunter 
posted as to his whereabouts and it helps 
to start the fox, no doubt. The right kind 
of a hound will give tongue on any trail 
that is sufficiently fresh to bother with, 
bark more rapidly as the scent gets warm- 
er, when the fox is put up announce the 
fact with a great burst of baying, and 
then settle into the even, steady notes as he 
follows in pursuit. 

The superiority of the steady bayi ing 
over irregular, intermittent notes lies in 
the fact that the fox plays much better if 
he always knows the exact whereabouts 
of the dog. This is possible only when the 
dog bays steadily. The reason is apparent 
to any one who has listened to the differ- 
ent voices. Prolonged notes, with consid- 
erable interval between, will sound now 


far away and then close at hand, which 
gives one the impression that the hound 
is approaching rapidly. 

When a hound runs through woodlands 
and over small hills and valleys, the air 
currents play strange pranks with his 
voice. One minute a strong wind may 
blow the sound straight from the hound to 
the hunter, and the next minute it may be 
borne off on a cross current that sucks up 
some side ravine or be deflected by a wall 
of forest or a ledge of rock. If the baying 
is emitted in steady yaps, these changes 
reach the ear gradually; but if there are 
long intervals between notes, the dog will 
appear now far away and then close at 
hand. This will tend to alarm the fox and 
keep him running in long circles. 


REAT speed is not absolutely essen- 
tial in the single hunting hound. In- 
deed, there are many times when a slow 
dog is the more desirable of the two. A 
fast dog drives a merry chase and sends 
the fox around past your stand more 
quickly, but he often drives him on much 
longer circles, or even to the shelter of 
some den in a rocky hillside. With a more 
moderate dog, the fox will cut capers in 
the effort to throw him off the trail, and 
it is while the fox is cutting these capers 
that the hunter has his best opportunities. 
As to the rest of the equipment, there is 
little to be said. One needs a strong shoot- 
ing gun that will give him considerable 
range and bunch the shot in a fairly close 
pattern. I carried an automatic for sev- 
eral years and found it quite satisfactory, 
but I have recently gone back to the 
double gun. I found that I never used more 
than two charges on one fox, and with the 
double gun I have B’s in a barrel with 
moderate choke and coarser shot, such as 
BB’s, in the full choke barrel. This gives 
me a wide pattern of the smaller shot if 
the fox appears within short range and a 
close pattern and heavier shot if he is far 
away, either one at my option. 

One will need plenty of good warm 
clothing, for the best stands are often on 
the top of some wind-swept hill. This 
clothing should carefully be chosen so as 
to secure garments, which will be rea- 
sonably light in weight, for heavy clothing 
becomes a burden on a long tramp. 

Climatic and (Continued on page 81) 


You have the satisfaction of knowing that you have outwitted one of the 
shrewdest of wild animals 
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Stunts You May Nor Know 


Practical suggestions and kinks for the outdoorsman 


WATERPROOF MATCH 
CARRIER 


NY fisherman or woods roamer can 
make a handy little carrier for 
matches and tinder from a section 
of a bamboo fish pole. The con- 

tents can thus be kept moisture-proof and 
be always available for instant use. Fur- 
thermore, the utensil costs nothing. 

Saw out a section of the pole containing 
a large joint. About three inches of wood 
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should project each side of the joint. Dig 
out any pith or woody substances from 
the cavity. Then pour in a quantity of 
hot melted paraffin, swash it around and 
immediately pour it out again. This water- 
proofs the interior. 

Coat the outside of the carrier with 
shellac and fit a new cork to each end. 
A piece of tape should lastly be tied to 
each end for a handle. By this means the 
carrier can be slung over the wrist, from 
the belt or in any dry position. 

One end will hold a dozen or fifteen 
matches, while the other end can be 
stuffed with tinder, such as dried tree 
moss, willow catkins, punk wood or any 
other readily inflammable material. If 
desired, this bamboo carrier can be utilized 
to hold salt in one side and pepper in the 
other, or it can be used as a medicine 
case and filled with tablets. It will be 
found very handy about camp and can be 
made in a few moments’ time. 








A PUKET WATER BUCKET: 


about two feet long. Tie one end tightly 
together to form the bottom of the bucket. 
Then cut two lugs in the opposite end, 
as illustrated. Provide a stick to reach 
across the diameter of the tube, and then 
turn the end of each lug under the stick 
and fasten them to the stick with adhesive 
or electrician’s tape. 

Such a bucket will hold considerable 
water. When not being used, it can be 
rolled up and stuffed away in the pocket 
or knapsack, taking yp very little room 
and weighing practically nothing. 


CAMP MIRROR 


ERE is an ideal mirror to have in 
camp because it can be instantly 
attached to the side of the cabin, tent, 
neighboring tree or other object soft 
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A POCKET WATER BUCKET 


OW nice it would be when on a 

camping trip in the car or in some 
situation where economy of space is the 
watchword to have a water bucket that 
could be folded up and carried in the 
pocket. 

The one shown in the accompanying 
sketch fills that purpose and can be made 
in a short time by any one from a cast off 
inner tube. 

Cut out a section of a large inner tube 
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enough for its claws to take effect upon. 
The mirror itself can be of any shape, 
but for the purpose of illustration a round 
one has been chosen. Some sheet tin and 
stiff steel wire are all the materials neces- 
sary for its construction. 

Cut out a sheet of tin the same size 
and shape as the mirror and use a large 
enough sheet of metal so that eight or 
ten tabs can be arranged to clamp over 
the mirror’s edge. Place it over the back of 
the mirror and then bend the tabs closely 
over the edge to the front of the frame, 
where they can be soldered if desired. 

Next bend two claws of the stiff steel 
wire about the shape indicated. The ends 
should be slightly hooked in and filed to 
a sharp point. These are arranged on the 
tin so they will lap over each other when 
folded up. The bearings are made from nar- 
row strips of tin bent over the horizontal 
parts of the claws and soldered to the tin. 

In use the claws are opened and stuck 
into the bark of the tree or canvas or 
whatever the material may be, where it 
will cling until pulled away. 





By L. B. RosBins 


A TENT FIREPLACE 


OR the usual tent stove or fireplace 
the smoke pipe has to be put through 
the canvas with a metal or asbestos collar 
as protection. The one shown in the 
drawing does away with this trouble and 
danger, and makes a fine temporary way 
to heat a tent in cold weather without 
great preparation or apparatus. 
A hollow is dug in the center of the 
tent floor with a trench leading out under 
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the back or side. In the trench is buried 
a length of old stove pipe and elbow at 
the outer end. The inside of the pipe 
should project inside the hole. A vertical 
piece of pipe can be attached to the elbow 
outside the tent. The fire can then be built 
in the hole and a tin reflector erected at 
one side to direct the smoke into the pipe. 
If no stove pipe is handy, the horizontal 
tunnel can be fashioned of clay or even 
small flat stones and the chimney built 
cob style with sticks and clay as indicated. 
By building the fire of small dry sticks 
and directing the flames toward the pipe, 
very little, if any, smoke will fill the tent. 
A damper can be made by partially cover- 
ing the pipe opening with a flat rock. 


A CANOE CRADLE 


RAGGING an expensive canoe up the 
beach day after day to a boat house 
some distance from the water is bad 
practice. It will inevitably wear the paint 
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> CANOE CRADLES * 





and varnish from the bottom and destroy 
the canvas covering. A wheeled cradle oa 
which the canoe can be quickly placed 
will save all this wear, and the cradle can 
be built for next to nothing. 

Saw out a section of a buggy-wheel rim 
sufficiently large to accommodate 
largest section of the canoe with room 
to spare. A little less than half the rim 
should suffice. Pad the concave side 
suitable soft material covered with li 
canvas and tack the edges to the w 
Then drill a hole through each end of tht 
rim for a long bolt. These holes should ® 
bored so that they are exactly in line W 
each other across the ends of the m 
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Use two front bicycle wheels where 
indicated, push them over the bolts and 
place retaining nuts on the ends of bolts. 
Grease bearings well. 

Push this cradle under the canoe when 
running it in from the water, and it can 
then be wheeled up to the house with no 
injury to its surface. 


FRYING PAN RACK 


OR many campers, one of the bug- 

bears is the cooking. Consequently, 
anything that will lighten these labors will 
be appreciated. 

The accompanying sketch shows a rack 
for supporting the frying-pan so the cook 
can attend to other duties. It is made from 
an old iron barrel hoop and will be found 
a very handy addition to the camp equip- 
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ment. If it is found too bulky to carry, 
an old hoop can usually be picked up 
near by and the rack made just for use 
on location and then discarded. 

Cut the hoop apart, straighten the metal 
and then fold it in the middle. Spread the 
two sections near the ends so they form 
a horizontal rack as shown, and then 
bend each one of these ends up in a short 
vertical lug to fit up over the side of the 
frying pan. Either bind the tops of the 
uprights with wire or drill and rivet them 
together. 

Push the folded stem 
of the rack into the 
ground underneath the 
fire, set the pan down in 
the portion made for it, 
and rest the handle in a 
forked stick cut for the 
purpose and pushed into 
the ground at the re- 
quired point. Anything 
that requires long cook- 
ing can then be left for 
several minutes at a 
time while the cook at- 
tends to some other duty 
when preparing meals. 


WATERPROOFING 
CANVAS 


HERE are many 

good preparations 
on the market for water- 
proofing canvas, but not 
every one knows that 
paraffin can be used for 
the same purpose if 
properly applied. Use the common block 
paraffin that can be purchased in any 
grocery store and ordinary gasoline, as 
follows. 

Melt a pound and a half of paraffin in 
a saucepan and while in a liquid state but 
not too hot pour it into a gallon of gaso- 
line, stirring all the while to mix the two 
thoroughly. Then lay the canvas flat on 
the floor or ground and spread the liquid 
with a wide paint brush. Do not overload 
the brush, but carry just enough to spread 
well into the cloth when the brush is 
moved quickly across it. Work back and 
forth several ways, and apply the next 
portion before the first one is set, so the 
two will blend. This is important. 


Stunts You May Not Know 


Go over the entire piece of cloth in this 
manner and then place it in the hot sun 
to allow the gasoline to evaporate and the 
paraffin to soften and impregnate the 
fabric thoroughly. 

This is an inexpensive method of water- 
proofing canvas, and an ordinary-sized 
tent can be treated in this manner for 
less than a dollar. 
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DRYING OUT RUBBER BOOTS 


NE of the most disagreeable things 
imaginable is to put your feet into a 
pair of cold, clammy, wet rubber boots. 
One may also catch cold in doing so. The 
safe thing to do when your boots leak 
is to dry them out immediately upon re- 


™ PO’ THE SEASON,” by Dona.p Houau. 


Into the big woods in winter. 


“COLLECTING CROWS,” by Ray P. Hotianp. 
Less vermin means more game, and crows are vermin. 
How to collect them wholesale. 


“RATTLING TALES.” ArcuiBaLp RUTLEDGE 
tells what he knows about rattlesnakes—always a fas- 


cinating subject. 


“WET AND DRY FLY TACTICS,”’ by Ray Berg- 
man, is the practical article for March. 


All in the next issue. 


moving them. To dry rubber boots suc- 
cessfully, however, is usually a problem. 
One may burn the rubber or the inside 
of the boot, but if there is electricity in 
the house the matter is easy. 

Use a two-way socket and plug in two 
cords on which are connected two old- 
style carbon lamps. The tungsten lamps 
will not do so well as the carbon lamps, 
which give off considerable heat. Wind 
a little strip of cloth about each bulb to 
keep them from touching the inside of 
the boot, and then drop a bulb into 
each boot and turn on the current. The 
heat thus generated will dry out a pair 
of wet boots in only a few hours and 
will do them no harm whatever. 


SIDE OAR RACKS 


HEN drifting in a rowboat or 

bringing it alongside a dock or 
traveling through a brush-lined narrow 
stream, the oars are very liable to slide 
or be pulled from the oar-locks. This 
may mean danger in certain instances. 
To allow the oars to be carried along- 
side the boat and yet arrange them so 
they will be held in position and be 
instantly accessible, the oar _ racks 
shown in the illustration have been 
devised. 

Round iron of a size to fit in the 
rear rowlock holes was fashioned after 
the detailed sketch in the diagram. This, 
it will be noticed, has a double bend, the 
upper vertical piece being about eight 
inches long and the bottom vertical about 
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four inches long. The short bend prevents 
the oar from tumbling inboard, where 
it would be in the way. 

With the oar shaft in the rowing 
oar-locks and the blade resting in the 
racks aft, the oars are held in a firm 
position practically parallel with the 
side of the boat, where they will be 
out of the way and not interfere with 
progress. When not being used, ordinary 
row-locks can be used in the sockets 

as usual, 


REMOVING PAINT 
FROM A CANOE 

FTER considerable 

use the finish of a 
canvas Canoe or canvas- 
covered boat becomes 
chipped, marred and 
otherwise impaired. Be- 
fore a new coat of paint 
can be applied success- 
fully, the old paint must 
be removed in order to 
present a smooth surface 
to work on. This can be 
successfully done as fol- 
lows. 

Most canvas is laid in 
marine glue, which 
makes the use of paint 
remover _ permissible. 
Cover a small portion of 
the hull with the remov- 
er, and after allowing 
it to act some few 
minutes the paint can 
be carefully scraped 
off to the canvas surface. Then wash 
that cleaned portion with warm water 
and soap to clear the surface of the 
canvas. 

Continue this process carefully until 
the entire surface is cleaned of paint. 
Be very careful not to scrape through 
the threads of the fabric or cut it with 
the scraping tool. Too much stress can 
not be laid on this warning. It is very easy 
to ruin your good canoe if you are 
careless. 

When cleaned, go over the canvas 
lightly with fine sand-paper and then dust 
it off with a bristle brush. Allow to dry 
thoroughly, and you are ready for the 
new paint. 
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Dick ran Boy in the field trials and made a clean sweep with him 


Courtesy of American Field 


Stylish Gayboy sissuallal Sian 


A tale of the 
field trials 


5 HERE'S a winner, or I never 
saw one,” came a soft, drawling 
voice from behind me. 

I turned to the speaker, a vet- 
eran dog handler already past the three- 
score-and-ten mark, and in reply to his re- 
mark asked, “Do you really think so, Pop?” 

“You bet!” was Pop’s quick answer. 
“Whenever a pup as young as that one 
shows such speed and style and range, he 
has a future. When he is a National Cham- 
pion and I am an angel—or devil, I guess 
—you'll remember what I have told you.” 

These prophetic words were spoken one 
clear April day, some years ago, at the 
Dixie Puppy Trials held in southern 
Alabama. Neither Pop Jones nor I knew 
how much sorrow, and joy too, lay in the 
years to come before his prophecy might 
be fulfilled. I do not know whether Pop 
Jones ever knew, for he died the next 
December riding to his beloved sport ; but I 
lived to see the drama enacted, and it was 
a thrilling one. Let me tell you the story. 

Stylish Gayboy ran his first field trial 
race in the Dixie Puppy Trials and was 
placed first in the list of winners. He was 
a big, stylish liver-and-white pointer, the 
pride of his handler, Dick Mayo. His 
owner, Dr. J. Pearce of Pittsburgh, had 
sent the dam to Dick a few weeks before 
Gayboy and his brothers and sisters came 
into the world. So Gayboy opened his eyes 
in Mayo’s clean, airy kennels. 

Dick’s wife, Jean, was first to discover 
the pups, and her call summoned him. 

“Oh, Dick! Come and see! Mary has 
nine puppies, and isn’t this one a beauty? 
I know he'll be a winner.” 

The future winner only wiggled his lit- 
tle pink nose and wailed for his dinner. 
Jean pushed him up close to his mother 
and laughed at him, scrambling with his 
litter mates for a seat at the dinner table, 
which to the least was somewhat 
crowded. 

When the little fellows began to open 
their eyes, Jean, as Dick often remarked, 
was absolutely worthless for any work. 
“A regular dog nurse,” was the way 
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Dick expressed it. And always the liver- 
and-white pup was the first to be picked 
up. He was a clean-cut little dog, with a 
high “bump” at the base of his head and 
ears set far back. 

“As stylish as they make ’em,” said Dick. 

“And as gay as a lark,” said Jean. 

Thus he became Stylish Gayboy on the 
registration papers, and just plain Boy 
around the kennels. 

After Boy won first in the puppy trials, 
Dick began to concentrate on him for the 
winner in his string, as handlers call their 
kennels of dogs. As soon as the fall season 
opened, Boy was started on intensive train- 
ing, to which he responded gallantly. He 
was a natural bird dog aside from his 
field-trial qualities. While he was casting 
out in his wide range he was not merely 
going, but he was hunting as well. 

It was a thrilling sight on a clear Oc- 
tober morning to watch him whip out 
across the rolling Alabama land. Across 
the fields he would go, dash up a wooded 
hill, and pause at the very summit, frozen 
on point. There he would stand, silhouetted 
against the soft blue sky—his deep-chested, 
muscular body tense, his nose thrust for- 
ward, and his tail held straight and 
rigid. 

Dick was as proud as a Tartar and 
admired the dog, but at home there was 
something more waiting for Boy, and that 
was Jean’s love. From the very first, Jean 
had been attached to the dog and he to 
her. He never came in too weary from a 
day’s hard hunting to run by the kitchen 
to “speak a word” with Jean, nor was any 
evening too cold at feeding time for Jean 
to take some good morsel to Boy. How 
this love between the dog and the girl was 
to bear fruit was not even dreamed of by 
big, self-confident Dick Mayo, young and 
strong, who laughed at Jean about her 
devotion to “another fellow’s dawg.” 

In December, Dick ran Boy in the field 
trials and made a clean sweep with him. 
He was undoubtedly a find. Old followers 
of the game saw in him a future National 
Champion. His success seemed assured. 





Stages a Comeback 


Then a thing happened which changed 
everything. 

Boy was ready to start in the trials 
which decided the National Championship, 
held at Grand Junction, Tennessee. Boy 
was almost sure to win. If betting were 
allowed in field trial circles, money would 
have been three to one on him. Dick and 
Boy were comfortably settled at a local 
boarding house, with Boy occupying a 
warm outhouse. When the darky boy went 
out to see if the dogs had plenty of bedding 
for the night, Bad Luck eased in. The boy 
failed tobolt the door securely, and Gayboy, 
dog-like, went out to investigate the town. 

No one ever knew exactly what hap- 
pened, but it was easy to guess what 
occurred. About twelve o’clock Dick was 
awakened by a dog’s yelp of pain and a 
commotion on the porch. He did not dream 
that it was Boy, but force of habit in look- 
ing after dogs got him up and out to see 
what the disturbance was. 


his horror, when he stepped out on 
the porch, flash-light in hand, there was 
Boy—and a terribly scared and wobegone 
Boy too. Evidently he had been out enjoy- 
ing his freedom and had met a group of 
boys on mischief bent. They had tied a 
bunch of firecrackers to Boy’s tail and set 
them off. Of course, Boy became fright- 
ened and ran. The faster he ran the more 
frequent were the explosions. At every 
explosion some of the powder burnt him, 
and when the whole bunch had ceased 
firing he was quite badly singed and burnt. 
The noise in itself might not have done 
any permanent damage to Boy’s nerves 
had there been no physical pain accom- 
panying it, but he now connected noise and 
pain in his mind, and Dick was afraid that 
this might prove disastrous. There was 
nothing to do, however, but wait the com- 
ing of day to see what degree of harm 
had been done. This Dick did, sitting in 
front of the fire with Boy near him. 
The next day dawned cold and clear, a 
fine day for running dogs, and Dick was 
up early to try Boy out. He was deter- 
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Stylish Gayboy Stages a Comeback 


mined to learn for himself if his dog was 
ruined before he took him into the field. 
He did not want anyone except himself to 
witness his failure should such be the 
case. He took his horse and gun and, snap- 
ping the dog on a lead, was off to the bird 
country on the outskirts of the town. 

Boy, upon being released, whipped out 
in all his usual style and was soon on 
point. Dick rode up to him, dismounted 
and flushed the birds. With trembling 
hands he raised his gun and fired. Boy 
gave one jump, and in another second was 
gone beyond the sound of Dick’s whistle. 
What Dick had feared was true. As soon 
as Boy heard the report of the gun his 
mind instantly connected noise with pain 
and he had fled, putting distance between 
him and the sound which, in his way of 
thinking, had burnt him the night before. 

Dick soon found Boy, and putting him 
on a lead he turned slowly back toward 
town. He was almost heart-broken, for it 
was a bitter blow to him to have the 
coveted championship almost within reach 
and then to lose it. “How can I tell Jean” 
was the thought that kept recurring to 
him. He knew how Jean loved the dog 
and how proud she was of him. He could 
only half guess how this would hurt her. 
There was nothing to do, though, but with- 
draw Stylish Gayboy’s name from the 
entries and go home—defeated. 

Jean was sitting in the living room, 
sewing contentedly and dreaming dreams 
of a fine, stalwart young man and a big 
white-and-liver dog coming home trium- 
phant winners. The creaking of the gate 
caused her to raise her head. Who was 
that? Nother Dick and her Gayboy—that 
pair slinking in, heads down, defeated! 

In a second she was out to them, her 
arms around Dick, his head on her shoul- 
der. Dick was sobbing—her strong, self- 
confident Dick—sobbing! Boy, her gay, 
stylish Boy, was cowering, whimpering at 
her feet. Her loyal heart was ready to 
comfort them and believe in them , 
even though defeated, and so she / 
drew Dick into the house, closely 
followed by Boy. 

Seated by the fire with Boy’s 
head in her lap, his wistful eyes, 
which seemed to hold an apologetic 
look, fastened on her face, she 
heard the whole story. Tears were 
in her eyes at the end, but there 
was so little that could be done. 
“Try him again. Don’t give up,” 
seemed so little to say. 

Dick did try it again. He waited 
two weeks to give him time to 
recover from the shock and then 
took him out, but the same thing 
happened again. It seemed that 
Boy’s career in the field was fin- 
ished. 

Dick wired Boy’s owner to come 
down. When he arrived, Dick told 
him the whole story, and then 
took him out and showed him how 
gunshy Boy was. Dr. Pearce was 
a good sportsman and a good 
loser; so he ‘told Dick, “Buy an- 
other one and send me the bill.” 

Jean said afterward, “You see, 
Dick, he did not love Boy, and _ it 
could not hurt him so deeply.” She be- 
lieved all the thirteenth chapter of Romans, 
which says in part, if you'll recall, “Now 
abide these three, Faith, Hope and Love, 
and the greatest of these is Love.” 

Dr. Pearce could at least see love, for 
he noticed how Jean loved Boy. So he 
asked her if she wanted him. “He can’t do 
me any more good,” said the doctor, “and 
if you want him for a pet,—” 

f course, Jean took him. 

Dick had gone cheerfully on with his 

dog training, hoping soon to get another 


promising young dog and win the coveted 
championship. He had several nice pros- 
pects to enter in the Dixie Puppy Trials, 
the same trials in which Boy had won 
when a puppy. Dick was working them 
hard, widening out and toughening up the 
young pups. He began to cherish the hope 
of a win with one especially nice setter, 
Count’s Count, but here again fate inter- 
vened. 

One windy morning in early March, 
Dick got up early and took his young pup- 
pies out to work while the morning was 
cool. He was riding hard over the rough 
field and thick-grown hillsides when a 
thing happened which all dog handlers 
fear, for their business requires hard rid- 
ing over the roughest kind of country. 
Dick’s horse caught his foot in a hole and 
fell, almost turning a somersault, throw- 
ing him off. 


ICK was too stunned from the fall to 

get out of the way of the horse, which 
fell squarely on his legs. Dick knew what 
had happened immediately, for when he 
tried to move he could not budge his right 
leg and sharp pain was his only reward 
for the effort. After one futile attempt, 
the horse struggled to his feet unhurt, and 
turned and looked at his master lying 
helplessly by him. 

Dick knew it would be impossible to get 
home unassisted; so reaching out for a 
stick he struck the horse across the flank. 
The horse threw up his head and, with a 
snort of surprise, galloped off across the 
fields for home. 

As the horse trotted up to the stables, 
Jean called from the kitchen, “Manuel, 
isn’t that Mr. Dick’s horse?” 

“Yaas’m, shore is. He covered wid dirt, 
too, and de sturp done broke. He musser 
fru Misser Dick.” 

Jean’s heart seemed to stop beating as 
she answered. “Saddle another horse 
quickly, and we will go and see.” 





Boy came to suddenly and froze on point 


In a few minutes Jean and the little 
negro, Manuel (Emanuel LaFayette), 
were riding like mad to the gate which 
led into Dick’s preserve. 

“Have you your dog whistle?” asked 
Jean. 

“Yaas’m.” 

“Well, I have one too. Now you go to 
the right and I will go to the left, and the 
first one of us to find Mr. Dick must blow 
his whistle as loud as possible. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yaas’m,” was Emanuel’s drawling 
answer. But there was a world of anxiety 


and sympathy in that one word, for he 
loved his young “boss” who had raised 
him and he loved Jean too, who had taught 
him his “manners.” 

Jean turned and rode off to the left. She 
had not gone far when one of the puppies 
ran up to her horse. Then she heard the 
come-in whistle, and she knew that Dick 
must be calling in the pups. The young 
dog had heard it first though, and was 
off like the wind, with Jean close 
behind him. 

In the valley below she found Dick. He 
had raised himself on one elbow and had 
sent his dogs out. Then he whistled them 
in again. The very thing he had hoped for 
had happened. Jean had seen one of the 
pups on its way back to him and followed it. 

“Are you hurt badly, Dick?” asked Jean 
with tears in her eyes, for she knew the 
answer before it was spoken. 

“Mighty afraid it’s got my leg, old girl. 
Can’t move it. Of course, it may be a 
sprain.” 

“Tl get Manuel and leave him here with 
you while I go home for the car and a 
man to help move you.” 

Emanuel soon came, obedient to the 
whistle. Leaving him with Dick, Jean 
mounted her horse and rode home for the 
car. She was soon back. Emanuel and the 
man whom she brought with her easily 
got Dick into the car and out again on 
reaching home. Dick was suffering and 
could not move his leg, but he and Jean 
both hoped that it was not broken. There 
was a half hour of suspense before the 
doctor arrived. When Jean heard his car 
at the gate, she hurried out to meet him 
and bring him in. 

“It is very bad, Mrs. Mayo,” said the 
kindly old doctor, after he had finished 
examining Dick's leg. “I am afraid that 
the hip bone is shattered. He will prob- 
ably walk again, but it will be many .a 
month before he does.” 

Jean was stunned. Big, strong Dick a 
cripple! Dick, who had always 
been so active, 'riding the wildest 
horses over the roughest country, 
helpless! It could not be! 

“Oh, Doctor Sanders, are you 
sure? Isn’t there a chance of it 
being only a clean break?” 

“No, I am afraid that there is 
no mistake, but I will have it X- 
rayed to be positive.” 

“Oh, do!” was all Jean could 
say, for tears choked further 
speech. 


i te X-ray was indisputable. 
There was the picture; there 
was the shattered hip. Nothing to 
do but wait, for time and nature, 
those two great doctor-partners, 
will not be hurried in their work. 

Of course, the dogs had to go 
home. Jean told Dick that she 
knew she could get a few dogs to 
board for the summer, and thus 
tide them over the period during 
which Dick would be unable to 
work. When summer came, how- 
ever, Jean saw that dogs were 
going to be hard to get. She 
was successful in booking only three. 
The car and two of the horses were sold; 
then a mortgage was placed on the little 
home. 

At last Jean and Dick began to realize 
that they were going to have to put up 
a brave fight to maintain their home and 
give Dick’s leg the six months’ rest the 
doctor had said it must have. Jean spent 
many hours trying to think of a way to 
make money that would give her enough 
time free to nurse Dick and attend to her 
household duties. Gradually a thought took 
form in her brain, and stayed and grew 
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until she could think of nothing else. 

“Why,” Jean reasoned, “can’t I break 
Soy of his gunshyness? He loves me and 
has absolute confidence in me. It would 
take patience, I know, but where all other 
methods have failed I believe love will 
succeed.” 

And so began daily work with Boy. At 
first, even the sight of a gun made Boy 
cower, but in Jean’s hands it gradually 
began to look less threatening to him, for 
he loved and trusted her. After many 
weeks of patient work, Jean found that she 
could fire over Boy with a small gun. He 
would cringe noticeably, but would not run. 
The next time she tried a larger caliber 
gun, and he was still quiet though cringing. 

“Dick, I believe I’m breaking him,” she 
told her husband at the end of the day 
when the big gun had been used. 

“If you can get him over his gunshyness, 
there’s no one that can beat him,” Dick 
told her. 

The next day Jean took Boy out into 
the quail fields, and he began to hunt with 
all his old-time eagerness. Soon he had 
flashed on point. Jean was down by him, 
speaking soothing words, comforting him. 
Slowly she raised her gun and fired. Her 
eyes were on Boy, with no thought of 
killing a bird. Boy dropped, but did not 
move. Jean’s hopes soared high, and her 
eyes were full of tears, not of sorrow but 
of joy, as she patted Boy reassuringly on 
the head and whistled him on. 

There is no need to recount the days 
and even weeks of courageous work that 
Jean carried on with Boy before he would 
stand under fire without cringing. Only 
Jean’s knowledge of the strength of love 
kept her at this herculean task. Summer 
had given way to fall, and fall was clear- 
ing the stage for winter when Jean finally 
mastered Boy, in time for the winter field 
trials. 


N the meantime Dick’s leg had had its 

six months’ rest and he was limping 
about the house with the aid of a cane, but 
he could not ride nor do any work which 
required much action. The little stock of 
money obtained from the sale of the horses 
and the car and the mortgage on the house 
was fast dwindling. It was decided that 
Boy would not be entered in any race until 
the Chainpionship Stake, for which he was 
already eligible, was run at Grand Junc- 
tion, Tennessee, in January. 


The cast-off in the first series of the Continental Trials at Pinehurst, N. C. 
aint *, - 







Field and Stream 


Jean planned to use the intervening 
time to hardening and steadying Boy, and 
then she was going to run him herself in 
the big race. Dick might be fit for the 
saddle by that time, but they were both 
afraid to risk the dog in his hands. 

“Say, boys, guess who is here,” said 
Big Bill Doster, coming into the hotel 
lobby, where two or three dozen men were 
congregated. “Dick Mayo’s wife, and she’s 
got a dog to enter. Dog’s name is Stylish 
Gayboy. Do you remember him?” 

A perfect uproar greeted these words. 
There was not a man present who had not 
either seen or heard of the pointer during 
the previous year. They all knew why 
he'd been withdrawn, too. There was much 
speculation as to why he had been re- 
entered. Was he really cured of gunshy- 
ness, or was Dick just grasping at the 
last straw? The next few days would tell. 


EAN had arrived at Grand Junction on 

the afternoon train, and was now com- 
fortably settled in her hotel room. She 
had personally seen to Boy’s feeding and 
housing. She ate supper in the hotel dining 
room, where she was eyed with quite a 
bit of curiosity. Then she went with the 
other handlers into the lobby where the 
drawing for the trials was to be held. 

All the names of the dogs entered were 
written on separate slips of paper and 
dropped into a large box. They were 
thoroughly mixed and then drawn out in 
pairs, and the two dogs thus drawn were 
run as brace mates. Boy was drawn with 
a setter, Mary Gold. Jean left to get a 
good night’s rest before the hard day’s 
riding that lay before her. The first heat 
was to begin at 7:45, but Boy was not to 
go down until 10:45. 

The next morning Jean was up early 
and out to see Boy. He was ready to go 
and almost knocked her down with his 
loving greeting when she released him. 
The great muscles in his legs and back 
were as hard as iron; his coat was smooth 
and full of life. He was in top-notch con- 
dition, and Jean knew it. 

Don’t think Boy was totally oblivious of 
the fact either. His every movement be- 
trayed his own opinion of himself. How 
proudly he strained ahead of Jean on his 
lead as she took him out for a short walk 
before breakfast! How he brushed past 
common curs on the street and walked 
stiff-legged defiance at his equals whom he 





passed, also being led out for morning ex- 
ercise! Yes, Boy realized that he was once 
more a bird log who need not feel ashamed, 

After breakfast Boy was loaded on a 
small wagon, which Jean had rented. With 
Emanuel as driver, she was off with the 
crowd to the starting point. There were 
to be several braces run before Boy’s, and 
Jean felt that she could not wait. But after 
what seemed like centuries, 10:45 had 
really come. 

Boy was out in front of her, straining 
on his lead. To her left was Mary Gold’s 
handler, with Mary also eager to be away. 
Back of them were the judges, and back 
of the judges the large gallery of inter- 
ested field-trial followers. The judges sat 
on their horses, one with his watch in his 
hand. Ten forty-five at last, to the second. 

“Are you ready, gentlemen? Ah, gentle- 
men and lady,” the judge corrected him- 
self, having made the customary query 
before observing that one handler was of 
the opposite sex. 

“Ready,” came the answer. 

“Cut loose,” was the reply. 

Both dogs were away with that fleetness 
which amazes one unused to _field-trial 
dogs. In a flash Jean and Fred Bain, 
Mary’s handler, were back in the saddle 
and away after their respective dogs. 

3oy dipped across an open valley and 
made straight for a birdy-looking spot on 
the hill above. There, in full view of the 
gallery, who realized to a man that this 
heat was either going to re-establish 
Stylish Gayboy in the field trial world or 
banish him forever, he made a find. He 
stood as though carved from stone while 
Mary’s handler brought her in to a per- 
fect “backing.” 


EAN dismounted and walked up behind 

30y. In a low voice, which she fought 

to keep cool and firm, she whispered, 
“Steady, old man, steady there!” 

Boy did not so much as flick his head, 
but he rolled his eyes around to fasten 
them on Jean’s face for just one fleeting 
moment before she raised her gun to fire. 
All the love and trust of the ages lay shin- 
ing in his brown eyes at that moment. At 
the report of the gun, Boy did not by the 
slightest tremor disturb his statuesque 
posture. He might not win the race, but 
at least he would not disgrace himself or 
his handler. On again they went to the end 
of the heat. Boy (Continued on page 63) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A California large-mouth black bass took Third Prize in the 
Fishing Contest. Read about the scrap 


more characteristically American 

than the black bass. When nature 
was turning out the various species of 
birds and fish and animals, she particu- 
larly favored our continent by dropping 
off a liberal number of black bass and 
forgetting to leave them elsewhere. 

There are any number of fishes very 
closely related to the black bass, but none 
compares with this sporting fish’s savag- 
ery and bull-dog tactics. To attempt to 
eulogize the black bass is merely to waste 
printer’s ink and paper. Every angler 
knows the fish’s fighting ability, and there 
is not a sportsman anywhere who can 
with fairness say that a gamier fresh- 
water fish swims. 

The black bass, whether large- or small- 
mouth, is the people’s darling. One reason 
for his popularity is that he is not fas- 
tidious in appetite and may be caught by 
the lowly worm as well as the cunningly 
devised fly of many hues. As has been 
stated in these columns before, the black 
bass is really responsible for the American 
sport of bait casting. Those who know 
what fun it is to fling a plug among the 
lily pads and experience the smashing 
strike of Old: Bigmouth really have the 
fish itself to be grateful to. 

Before passing on to the catching of the 
third-prize-winning fish in a recent Fretp 
AND STREAM Prize Fishing Contest, I 
should like to call your attention to the 
circumstances under which this fish was 
caught. To begin with, there is a rendez- 
vous in all fishing legends. In this case, 
it was a semi-submerged snag, and the in- 
habitant thereof was a huge bass. Where 
is the lake or stream that does not contain 
its mysterious pool, or sunken rock, or 
log in which abides the largest fish known 
to man? 

It is almost a safe bet that you who 
read this can name such a hiding place of 
a fabled fish of super-size. Undoubtedly 
many others know this also and cast their 
plugs and flies at the shrine of the levia- 
than. Unfortunately the difficulty is that 
such fish seldom materialize. Let us hope 
that one of you will some day be as for- 
tunate as Mr. William C. Chambers, who 
figures prominently in the following story : 

His fish really materialized into a flesh- 
and-blood, green-and-bronze, large-mouth 
black bass weighing 9 pounds. Its length 
was 24 inches and its girth 19% inches. 
The rod that conquered this big bass was 
a Utica split-bamboo bait casting rod 5 
feet in length, the reel was a Pflueger, the 
line a Mansfield and the lure an Al Foss 
Shimmy Wiggler. The fish was taken in 
Lower Otay Lake, California. 


CONCERNING A CERTAIN BASS 
By William C. Chambers 


ASS season had been open just fifteen 

days, and already the hungry ones had 
sadly depleted the contents of my tackle 
kit. Accordingly I turned into the door- 
way of a local sporting-goods store to 
restock, and bumped head on into a mov- 
ing assortment of rods, tackle, flybooks 
and what appeared to be a five-gallon 


SIDE from the bison and noble red- 
skin, there is probably nothing 


thermal jug—all moving out the doorway 
I was trying to enter. This assortment, 
I found, was surrounding my brother 
Harvey, and he was just the man I wanted 
most to see. 

_ “Why squander the annual income all 
in one place?” I began. But as a feverish 
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light shone in his eyes and he showed no 
signs of stopping, I came to the point at 
once, ending the greeting with “How are 
chances to use your outboard tomorrow ?” 

“Nothing doing—unless you’re going to 
Moreno, in which case you’re welcome 
to help me crank that thing all day long.” 

But I wasn’t going to Moreno, and he 
couldn’t be persuaded to go to Otay; so 
the next day promised hard work with 
the oars. He started in to prepare for 
that fishing trip, hesitated a second, and 
then came back to impart a great secret. 
I was told of a certain snag that stuck 
up a single foot above the waters of Otay 
in a certain cove, and of a bass that had 
lived under that log since the dawn of 
time, if his size was any indication of his 
age. 

According to the story, Harv had hook- 
ed him half a dozen times in past seasons 
and as often had lost sundry lures and 
valuable lines. He had stood all he could 
bear and was now willing to share his 
grief with me. Naturally, my eyes bulged, 
and I promised myself that I would fish 
that snag territory night and day to the 
end of the season. 

The next morning I was at Bert Down- 
ard’s house, ready to start, before day- 
light. Bert drove. A good fast airplane 
would have died of shame that morning. 


Narrow roads, blind curves and the cliffs 
on either side as we neared the lake meant 
nothing. Nor did the long miles at the 
oars after we reached the lake seem to 
affect him appreciably. He was going 
fishing. 

We didn’t seem able to get started. 
Casts into perfect little coves among the 
lily pads produced nothing but widening 
circles where the lures struck. Rock points, 
where bass should have been congregated 
for an early breakfast, furnished nothing 
more thrilling than a single strike from 
a despised perch, and flies of the gaudiest 
hues were as useless as sleeping bags to 
the Moros. Bert proved that he was be- 
coming acclimated by suggesting that it 
might be the unusual weather. 

We finally decided to hunt up that snag, 
and turned into the long arm of the lake 
where it was said to be. We soon over- 
took another boat, wherein sat Doc Hay- 
ward, casting far and straight off a sub- 
merged weed bed. 

“Any luck, Doc?” 

“None whatever. I’ve only caught about 
fifteen two-pounders all morning.” 

Bert got excited and started to stand 
up. “Sit down, Bert,” I growled. “That 
sap has been fishing for so many years 
he’d say he’d just eaten Christmas dinner 
if he was starving to death.” 


OC heard that, and it touched him 

sorely. He proceeded to prove his 
point by lifting out of the water one end 
of a beautiful stringer of fish. Apparently 
he hadn’t lied—at least by more than six 
or eight fish anyway. 

Surprised and chastened, we began cast- 
ing again, and our luck changed. Some 
nice ones came alongside and entered our 
Hotel de Live Net. We found the snag 
right where Harv said it was, and plotted 
a stealthy approach. As we drifted toward 
it with the wind I affixed a pork rind 
to a spinner. 

The distance was still too far for a cer- 
tain cast, but I chanced it, and fifty yards 
of line carried the spinner just to the log 
A lucky cast. Just as I started to retriev: 
I felt a smashing strike and then nothing 
at all. But he was on, and coming straigii! 
toward me from the second the hook was 
set—so fast that trying to reel in the slack 
line seemed useless. 

Then he turned in a wide circle and 
started back for the log. That couldn’t 
be permitted; so the line was duly tight- 
ened. But that didn’t seem to have the 
usual effect. The line cut into my brake 
thumb on the reel, but the bass kept going, 
and I began to realize that there was some- 
thing else unusual about this fishing trip. 
I had apparently hooked a runaway fire 
engine—ladder truck and all. 

After a long series of rushes back and 
forth, the line suddenly hissed upward 
through the lake. Before I realized what 
was happening, a barrelful of water burst 
skyward and from its midst sprang into 
the air the biggest bass I had ever seen. 
Had he shaken loose at that instant, I 
would have felt that forty pounds was a 
very conservative estimate of his size. 

I tipped him over just in time and was 
ready for the (Continued on page 80) 
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HE Super Elto Quad. 4- 
cylinders. 3800 R. P. M. 
39.2 Cubic inches piston 
displacement. ‘ Weighs 92 
pounds. Compact — height 
above transom only an inch 
more than Class C motors. 


. 


~ 2 
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New prey New pee of perform- 


From an unretouched photograph 
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Announcing Another 





ance. Undreamed smoothness. A motor 
for fastest racers and finest runabouts. 


EVER before a motor like 
this new Elto Quad! 


No other outboard gives the thrill 
of its amazing power and speed. 


No former standards of perform- 
ance are adequate to describe the 
mighty torrent of its power, the 
soft flexibility and obedient ease 
of handling, the utter absence of 
vibration. 


The Quad is a new-day motor, 

vigorously new in conception, in 
principle, in values delivered. 
And behind it—and built into it 
—is every quality of stamina, of 
longevity, of mechanical excel- 
lence, that is inseparable with 
the name of Elto. 
The Quad is the product of five 
years of patient study and ex- 
periment in applying 4-cylinder 
principles to outboard use. 
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35-mile Performance With 
Stock Motors 


The Quad will do 35 miles per 
hour on standard racing hulls. 


This is the speed of muffler- 
equipped stock motors, ruggedly 
built for long service life — not 
specially tuned racing models 
stripped of mufflers. 


The sturdiness of the Quad spe- 
cially adapts it for service on 
heavier runabouts and play boats. 
It will drive safe family -type 
raceabouts from 20 to 25 miles 
an hour, depending on size, de- 
sign and load. 


On such hulls it brings a degree 
of dependable, luxurious per- 
formance matched only in power 
boats costing several times as 
much, 
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Great New Super Elo 





4, Cylinders/ 


No Vibration at Any Speed 


The velvety surge of the Quad’s 
power is comparable with that of 
the finest automobile. 


At 3 miles or at 35 miles an hour 
there is no vibration of motor or 
boat or tiller — utterly no vibra- 
tion at any speed. 


Astounding acceleration! From 
standstill, with a fast hull, the 
Quad will zoom to planing speed 
within three boat lengths—shoot 
above 25 miles per hour within 
six boat lengths — reach 30 miles 
per hour before the average out- 
board racer has attained planing 
speed. 


Dual Carburetion 
Dual Ignition 


An entirely new, advanced de- 
gree of dependable performance 
is gained by dual carburetion and 
dual ignition, each system inde- 
pendent of the other. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 
MASON STREET, DEPARTMENT D, MILWAUKEE 


Even with one pair of cylinders 
cut entirely out of firing, the 
Quad will still operate smoothly 
and still deliver surprising power. 


The famous Elto easy instant 
starting! The Quad starts with 
even less than the famous Elto 
Quarter-turn. With cylinders 
charged, a flip of the fly wheel 
over a 2-inch arc will start the 
Quad. 

Lubrication is perfect at every 
speed. Economical oil consump- 
tion. Motor stays clean! No 
need of auxiliary oiling devices. 


Send for Catalog 
The Super Elto line now offers 
a motor for every requirement 
and condition of service. 
Complete description and speci- 
fications of the 4-cylinder Quad, 
the sensational B Class Speed- 
ster and the famous Service Twin 
are in the new Super Elto Cata- 
log, now ready. Send for it. Mail 
the coupon below. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 


Now a Super Elto for Every 
Outboard Use 


prs Service Twin 






More than 50,000 enthusi- 
astic owners. Widely pre- 
ferred for average family 
use — the outstanding 
choice of fishermen, explor- 
ers and commercial users. 
Gives as near to automatic 
operation as has ever been 
achieved in a light marine 
motor. Send for catalog. 





Factory tests of every 
Speedster before shipment 
equal the average of 1927 
B Class official champion- 
ship records! 

Not merely a racing motor. 
Ruggedly built for hardest 
use. Ideal for raceabouts 
and fast displacement 
hulls. Send for catalog. 


Send Coupon 
for Catalog! 















Mason Street, Dept. D, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Send me your book fully describ- 
ing the complete Super Elto line— Speedster, 
Quad and Service Twin. 


Name 
Address 


City. State 


It is not necessary to fill out the spaces be- 
low, but this information will be appreciated). 


a Wt arter turn is 4 I am interested in outboards for racing []; fast | 


"a runabout use (); average family or utility service 1). ae 
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MAJOR CONSERVATION PRO- 
JECTS 


HE Fourteenth National Game 
Conference, held in New York City 
on December 5th and 6th by the 
American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, stressed a number of major 
projects as requiring immediate attention 
on the part of sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists of the country and urged united 
action on them by all groups and individ- 
uals interested in the preservation and 
restoration of wild life and protection of the 
recreational value of the outdoors. These 
projects were enumerated as follows: 

1. Federal Legislation. Support of the 
pending Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Bill, known in the 70th Con- 
gress as the Anthony-Norbeck 
Bill, H.R. 5467 and §.1271, and of 
the McNary-Woodruff Forestry 
Bill was urged. Both these measures 
have been pending in several ses- 
sions of Congress, but final action 
on them has never been obtained. 

2. Bear River Marshes. Passage 
of the appropriation bill pending 
in Congress, providing for re- 
clamation of areas in Utah in 
which heavy losses of waterfowl 
have occurred, was urged. 

3. Cheyenne Bottoms. Perma- 
nent maintenance of this important 
waterfowl resort in Kansas was 
advocated. 

4. International Boundary Wa- 
ters. The Conference declared for 
the protection of the international 
watershed between Minnesota and 
Ontario for perpetual recreational 
useand protested its exploitation for 
commercial purposes in sucha way 
as to injure its wilderness value. 

5. Co-operation of Sportsmen 
and Landowners. The Conference 
declared that the basis of good 
will between sportsmen and land- 
owners must be a recognition of 
the farmer's rights and drastic 
suppression of the lawless, maraud- 
ing element which has become so 
obnoxious. On the other hand, the 
farmer should recognize a distinct 
advantage to him in the co-operation of 
the decent, respectable sportsmen whose 
license fees pay for patrol and protection 
of both game and insectivorous birds, and 
who assist the farmers in preventing dep- 
redations of the lawless. 

6. Chesapeake-Albemarle Canal. The 
Conference declared in favor of recon- 
struction of locks in this canal to prevent 
destruction of feeding areas of vast num- 
bers of waterfowl by salt water. 

7. Coyotes in Alaska. Encouragement 
was offered the government of Alaska in 
its efforts to control the invasion of the 
game fields of that territory by the west- 
ern coyote. 

8. Pollution of Waters. Action by the 
Federal and state governments to elimi- 
nate and prevent everywhere pollution of 
lakes and streams, which constitutes a 
growing menace to fish life, waterfowl 
and public health, was strongly urged. 

9. Importation of Game Birds. More 
favorable conditions for importation and 
transportation of game birds for stocking 
purposes, by removal of import duties and 
reduction of transportation rates, was 
approved by the Conference. 
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10. Species Destructive to Game. A 
study of the vermin question has disclosed 
the fact that local conditions must be in- 
tensively studied and that abundance of 
game often depends more on keeping de- 
structive species under control than on any 
other one factor. 

11. Scientific Research. Investigations 
such as the Grouse Inquiry and the Co- 
operative Quail Investigation were ap- 
proved and declared to be the proper basis 
for conservation methods. 





~~ a" 


A boundary stream of Nova Scotia’s new game sanctuary 


12. Co-operative Game Breeding and 
Fish Culture. This subject was stressed at 
the Conference and advocated as a neces- 
sary complement to the work of the states 
and the Federal government, in which 
sportsmen’s clubs may help augment the 
game and fish supply. 


NOVA SCOTIA CREATES GAME 
SANCTUARY 


NEW game sanctuary of 200 square 

miles was established on November 
1, 1927, in Nova Scotia by the government 
of that province. The area is well defined 
by natural boundaries, including the chief 
waterways of that country, such as Lake 
Rossignol, the Shelburne River, the Rose- 
way River, west branch of the Jordan 
River, the Jordan Lakes and Fifth and 
Sixth Lakes. Only about three miles of 
the boundary consists of lines overland. 
These lines will be well defined by blazes, 
posts and stones. 

The new sanctuary includes within its 
limits all kinds of cover, including hem- 
lock forests, black spruce swamps, second 
growth and barrens, which will give ref- 


uge and food for the larger game animals, 
such as moose and deer, as well as for 
the smaller fur-bearing animals and game 
birds. The establishment of this sanctuary 
is in line with the policy of the new pro- 
vincial government to take active meas- 
ures to protect and develop the wild life 
of the province. 

The area set aside is particularly adapt- 
ed to the conservation of game inasmuch 
as it is a natural breeding ground already 
inhabited by a large number of game ani- 
mals. Moreover, the sanctuary will be 
easy to protect, being sufficiently far re- 
moved from settlements and from the by- 
ways of the ordinary hunter and trapper. 

lhe total area of Nova Scotia is 21,000 
square miles, and of this nearly 
70 per cent is regarded as more 
adapted to forests than to agricul- 
ture. Many sportsmen believe that 
Nova Scotia has more big game 
to the square mile than any other 
province in Canada. However that 
may be, it is evident from the 
number of moose shot yearly that 
steps should be taken for adequate 
protection. The number of bull 
moose shot in Nova Scotia during 
the past ten years were as fol- 
lows: 
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It is expected that the govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia will follow 
up this good work by shortly 
establishing other game sanctu- 
aries at different points through- 
out the province. 


GROUSE SHORTAGE 
OCCURS IN CYCLES 


HE present ruffed grouse situ- 

ation emphasizes the necessity 
for a more flexible system of 
administration, says John B. Burnham, 
president of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association. 

We must have more exact information 
as to the actual condition of the grouse in 
the different localities. A year ago, when 
the question of the grouse supply came 
up, some localities reported a most dan- 
gerous decrease in the supply, others re- 
ported a normal supply, and still others 
an increase in birds. The same situation 
prevails today in the reports made by dif- 
ferent observers, and the situation is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that men 
from the same locality often give widely 
divergent opinions. 

Unfortunately, the state officials often 
lack authority to save the grouse in sec- 
tions where immediate protection is nec- 
essary. It should not be necessary to wait 
until the state legislature meets to take 
action ; but when action is taken, it should 
be based upon exact knowledge of facts 
which have been carefully considered and 
weighed. Game administration must have 
a scientific basis. 

There is no basis for the contention of 
those who hold that the present shortage 
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of grouse in a considerable part of its 
range is due nine-tenths to overshooting. 
All the scientific evidence shows that the 
ruffed grouse is subject to periodic 
changes from plenty to scarcity in cycles 
of about ten years’ duration, and that this 
applies in localities where grouse are not 
hunted as well as in the localities where 
they are shot. In big governmental res- 
ervations which have been set aside for 
sanctuaries, and where grouse are never 
shot, they become alarmingly reduced 
in numbers during the course of these 
cycles. 

In order to get information as to the 
causes, and largely on the initiative of 
Dr. Arthur A. Allen of Cornell Univer- 
sity, a national grouse investigation com- 
mittee was appointed three years ago. 
This committee has a New England 
branch, a Pacific coast branch, and many 
scientific collaborators. The best trained 
minds in the country are carrying on the 
pathological investigations to determine 
the extent to which disease is responsible 
for the periodic decreases in the supply. 
Notable progress has been made. Mr. 
Burnham is chairman of the general com- 
mittee. 

Co-operation of sportsmen and game 
authorities in this research work is nec- 
essary to insure its greatest value. 


PROGRESS IN BREEDING 
HUNGARIANS 


F the European partridge, which is now 

being imported in considerable numbers 
from Czecho-Slovakia, is to become an 
important factor in the game supply of 
America, development of a practical meth- 
od of artificial propagation of these birds 
is necessary. 

Not only is the supply limited, but the 
cost of importation is greater than arti- 
ficial rearing of the birds, provided a prac- 
tical method can be perfected. Pheasants 
can now be reared on state game farms 
for about $2 per bird. The imported 
partridges usually cost over $6 per bird 
delivered at destination. 

The entire country is watching with 
great interest the experimental work of 
the state of Oregon in Hungarian par- 
tridge propagation. In 1925, wild brood 
stock was trapped and over 200 artificially 
reared birds were brought to maturity. In 
1926, 942 birds were hatched from eggs 
secured from 54 pairs and a good propor- 
tion of them reared. The past year, 641 
young birds were reared and brought to 
maturity, the. brood stock all being arti- 
ficially reared birds held over from the 
year before. 

A report on the 1927 operations by the 
superintendent of game breeding, Gene M. 
Simpson, discloses that it has been proved 
that Hungarians are monogamous and 
must be paired, that they take new mates 
each year, and that the young thrive best 
on insect food. Losses in holding brood 
stock over from one season to another are 
greater than with pheasants. 

There was a great variation in egg pro- 
duction. Some pairs produced no eggs at 
all, others infertile eggs only, while there 
were instances of a single hen laying as 
many as 52 fertile eggs. About ten per 
cent produced no eggs. 

The fact that a hen partridge in cap- 
tivity can be induced to lay over 50 eggs 
and that the young can be reared has been 


established by the Oregon experimental 
work, 

A few other states have made some ex- 
periments in a small way, and the success 
of Oregon should encourage them to con- 
tinue their efforts. It required many years 
of experimental work to demonstrate the 
entire practicability of artificial rearing of 
pheasants on a large scale. 


BOB-WHITE CAN BE HAD IN 
ABUNDANCE 


A TER four years of thorough and in- 
tensive study of the bob-white quail 
in southern Georgia and northern Florida, 
Herbert L. Stoddard, in charge of the co- 
operative quail investigation, declares: 
“With intelligent and constructive effort 
we should have bob-white always in tre- 
mendous numbers not only in regions 
where they are still abundant, but over 
much of their more northern range. Many 
people lose sight of the fact that in the 
bob-white we have a bird which sports- 
men, agriculturists and bird lovers all de- 
sire in abundance, and more effort has 
been wasted in the past in squabbles over 
methods of preserving the remnants than 
in constructive work for increase in their 
numbers.” 

A whole sermon is condensed into the 
above statement. It is constructive effort 
that will restore and preserve an abun- 
dance of wild life, and nothing else will. 
Mr. Stoddard, in a report of the past 
year’s work of his investigations present- 
ed at the last National Game Conference 
in December, added an important chapter 
to the existing information accumulated 
in his work. 

Food studies were continued inten- 
sively during the past season, and it was 
found that in that locality the importance 
of acorns in their fall and winter diet and 
their dependence upon seeds of many wild 
native legumes cannot be overestimated. 
The common ragweed is of value, as well 
as several grasses which furnish much fa- 
vorite feed. 

Wild fruits, such as blackberry, blue- 
berry, huckleberry and several kinds of 
wild cherry; sumac, gallberry, wax myrtle 
and many others, furnish subsistence for 
quail of all ages. A fruit supply is partic- 
ularly important during the summer 
months, as it furnishes both food and 
moisture. It has been found that the food 
supply must be near cover in order to be 


available, as the birds will not travel long 
distances from their shelter for it. 

Banding studies have furnished further 
proof that quail do not range extensively. 
Not more than 20 per cent are found to 
wander more than a mile from their 
original habitat, though there have been 
exceptional instances of movements of 
several miles. 

Interesting experiments have been car- 
ried on this season in the use of unmated 
cock birds as foster parents, with great 
success. There appears to be a great sur- 
plus of cock birds in the South which can 
be very profitably trapped and used for 
foster parents. Only three cocks out of 
sixty in one experiment failed to adopt 
promptly the family of young chicks of- 
fered them. It is found that a fair-sized 
cock bird will successfully brood about a 
dozen chicks through heavy rains and on 
cold nights. 

The rearing of a satisfactory percentage 
of chicks with bantams has proved well 
nigh hopeless, due to transmitted diseases. 
The study of diseases has been continued 
throughout the past year, and results will 
be combined into a general report later on. 
Losses from vermin have been com- 
paratively small during the past season on 
account of control methods and intensive 
trapping. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the life 
expectancy of the bob-white is short, its 
abundance may be assured by following 
the methods found effective in the co- 
operative quail investigation. 


KLAMATH REFLOODING IM- 
PRACTICABLE 


HE Bureau of Biological Survey has 

accepted as final the report of the irri- 
gation engineers of the Bureau of Public 
Roads that the reflooding of Lower Kla- 
math lake in southern Oregon is imprac- 
ticable. 

Reasons assigned are that the existing 
supply of water is all required for irriga- 
tion purposes and power use, that there 
are legal obstacles in the terms of cession 
of the lands by the state to the Federal 
government, and that the reflooding of the 
Lower Klamath would be detrimental to 
agricultural interests in the immediate re- 
gion. 

The loss of the Lower Klamath to use 
as a wild life resort is a serious blow to 
conservation in this country. 
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American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 

Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME?” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage ; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 


Combination Price 
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sport, more pleasure—far more than you 
ever dreamed of from an outboard motor 
— that’s “Evinruding” for 1928. 


Fleetwin, a new 6 H. P. model, is add- 
ed to the line. 


Fastwin and Speeditwin touch new 
heights of greatness — far surpass last 
year’s models in power, speed, silence, 
compactness, simplicity, and long life 
under high speeds. 

The sensational, new 
performance which 
you may look for in 
the new Evinrude 


FASTWIN 


ONLY LBS 


SOME OF THE 1927 SPEED TROPHIES FOR 
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Fleetwin and improved Fastwin and 

Speeditwin is largely accounted for by: 

1.33% fewer parts — simplified, compact 
construction throughout. 

2, New air horn carburetor, spray proof, 
giving maximum vaporization. 

3. Aluminum pistons. 

4, Full ball bearing equipped crankshaft 
in Speeditwin. 

5, Full ball bearing and roller bearing 
equipped drive and propeller shafts. 


6. Pressure vacuum cooling system —no 
moving parts. 


7. Silent muffling. 
8, Extra large flywheel, greater smoothness. 
9, Extra large, heat treated bevel gears. 
§portwin and Utility Single 
are continued. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR 


COMPANY 
11327th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 























IMPORTANT RACE EVENTS WON BY EVINRUDES. 
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2% H. P. 


SPORTWIN 


Especially ideal where 
motor is used mainly 
by younger boys and 


girls. 


ONLY 44 LBS. 
World’s finest light 


weight twin. 


3 to 13 M. P.H. 
Motor R. P. M. 400 


to 3500 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 
SPORTING TELESCOPES 
By Captain Paul A, Curtis 


YEAR and a-half ago when I 

launched my campaign for the 

sporting telescope in these pages 

some of my readers no doubt 
imagined, or believed that I imagined, 
that I had discovered something new. 
Whichever way you take it, nothing 
was further from the truth. What 
I did believe and now know to be a fact 
was that with the exception of a very 
few sportsmen scattered here and there 
about the country the use of the sporting 
telescope for big game hunting was prac- 
tically unknown, and those who did or 
had tried one were in most cases handi- 
capped by a poor instrument, and looked 
down upon by their associates as more or 
less crazy cranks. 

I knew many old-time riflemen when I 
‘was a small boy who hunted woodchucks 
with scope sighted rifles, but the old 
Moggs, Malcolms and Stevens scopes, 
though excellent for target shooting and 
steady shots on small game, were hardly 
to be seriously considered for fast and 
rough use in the hills. 

As a matter of fact, in my opinion the 
best article on the telescope which has 
been published to date was written by 
Captain E. C. Crossman and published in 
this department six years ago. He said 
then all that there was to be said and 
about all that there is even now to be 
said for the telescope. The point was that 
he did not follow it up, and a single 
article, or a sporadic one, seldom bears 
fruit. 

In the course of six years’ more or less 
constant use of the telescope sight both on 
the target and small game and some large 
game, I had convinced myself that though 
capable of very radical improvement, the 
time was ripe to put the scope forcibly be- 
fore the sporting public. This opportunity 
was created, in my opinion, by the marked 
improvement in accuracy of our rifles and 
ammunition at long range and the added 
range which was attained by many of our 
popular sporting cartridges through im- 
provements in sporting powder ballistics. 

And so I prepared a series of articles on 
the sporting telescope, and sought the sup- 
port of Colonel Whelen, who agreed with 
me that the time was ripe for the subject 
and promised his enthusiastic cooperation, 
and I can certainly say that he has given 
yeoman service in that respect. 

After launching the first two articles 
I started for Alberta with the avowed in- 
tention of offering my readers a practi- 
cal demonstration of what the scope was 
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| This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered only when ac- 
companied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. 











capable of in the hands of a fair marks- 
man under the roughest and most critical 
conditions possible in America, and the 
experience of this expedition was com- 
mented upon in Fretp AND STREAM upon 
my return. As a result, many other 
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head—17\4," base—431%" curl—26”" spread 
writers of note took up the subject and 
the scope campaign was well under way. 

I may be pardoned, I hope, for con- 
sidering it my baby and, being proud of 
the kid, I would like so far as I may to 
guide its infant footsteps in the right 
direction, but I see in the writings of 
many of its enthusiastic supporters and in 
the product of many of the scope and 
scope mount makers the possibility that at 
this stage of the game they may lead it 
astray. 

Most of them are cutting their cloth 
after the pattern of Colonel Whelen, which 
is justifiable. The Colonel’s opinions are 


quite naturally respected and relied upon, 
but there are many minor points in the 
selection of a sporting scope which, 
though small in themselves, have a great 
bearing upon the success of one’s use oj 
the instrument, in which I find that I can 
no longer agree with the Colonel. I think 
that this difference of opinion lies in the 
fact that whereas he is talking about 
sporting telescopes and believes he is 
thinking about them, his opinion has been 
biased by the thought of target scopes. 

For my part, target scopes are quite 
good enough as they are, capable as are 
all things of improvement in time, but 
still there are good ones to be had. My 
baby is the sporting telescope without any 
consideration whatever of the target va- 
riety. I believe that the result of allowing 
our opinion to be biased by the target 
type of scope is to the detriment of the 
sporting scope to which he has given such 
staunch support, and as I have remon- 
strated with him in our correspondence 
without effect upon his recommendations 
in the various periodicals for which he 
writes, I am extremely desirous of point- 
ing out to my readers that I do not hold 
the same view. It will be natural that 
my reader should suppose that I entirely 
agree with such a renowned authority 
as they believe and as I believe the 
Colonel to be. 


AM writing the article to clearly 
I point out wherein we disagree, with 
the most amiable feeling toward the 
father of the theories which I will criti- 
cize, and if any of my readers feel that it 
is presumptuous on my part to do so I 
would like to say that so far I am the only 
writer on the scope who has gone into the 
hills to put his theories to the acid test— 
and who has as a result had any experi- 
ence to speak of with it on all varieties 
of American big game. 

To date I have bagged twenty-one head 
of game, and Mrs. Curtis, who has accom- 
panied me in two instances, has bagged 
five using scope sights (not to speak of 
hundreds of wood-chucks and other small 
vermin), all but four of which were larger 
than our white tailed deer, which after all 
is only a medium-sized game animal; an 
it is quite within the bounds of reason that 
a man should reverse his theories when 
putting his experiments to the critical test 
of hard realities in the field. 

To begin with, let us consider the reti- 
cule. Colonel Whelen told me during the 
course of our early correspondence on the 
glass sight, that the pointed picket was no 
good. He said that one could not possibly 
make good groups with it due to the fact 
that the point would run into the black 
bull’s eye and one could mot. hold exactly 
the same for a succession of shots. I 
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lieved this to be so, and on targeting my 
rifle I found it to be so. One could never 
tell just how much of the point was being 
held into the black, as a result of which, 
though he might get a very good horizontal 
group, vertically it would be scattered up 
and down the bull about two or three 
inches at one hundred yards. I ordered a 
new reticule, but unfortunately it did not 
arrive in time from Germany and so [I left 
for Alberta determined to make the best 
of the pointed picket. It had taken a lot 
of time and a great deal of ammunition to 
sight in the scope with this reticule ac- 
curately, but it had been accomplished. 
On one or two occasions, despite the reti- 
cule used, I secured very excellent groups, 
which proved that the sight was correctly 
adjusted. 

On getting into the hills, to my sur- 
prise I was gratified to learn that whereas 
it was a very poor target reticule it was 
the very best sporting one that I had ever 
used. Moose, sheep, even the darkest of 
rams, caribou and deer did not carry black 
bull’s eyes pinned on them, and even the 
black bear when looked at through the 
glass shows a decided contrast to the 
picket. 





Our Alberta 


The advantage of any post sight is 
speed of fire. The cross hairs commonly 
used in telescopes if they are very fine 
cannot be picked up quickly nor in an 
uncertain light. The coarse cross hairs 
cover entirely too much of the game at 
their intersection, so that at one hundred 
and fifty yards when one takes a shot at 
a chuck it is entirely covered, which 
means that the vital area of deer or sheep 
or goats would be completely covered at 
imcreased range and one would lose the 
value of the glass. 

Another form of popular reticule is the 
three posts located like the spokes of a 
wheel at three, six and nine o’clock. They, 
however, cover entirely too much of the 
field for running shots. There is no question 
about it, the Colonel’s recommendation of 
a flat top post is the best for target shoot- 
ing. With it one lays the bull’s eye just 
on top of the flat post and he can make 
remarkable groups with it with ease, but 
all authorities agree that a hunting rifle 
should never be sighted for six o'clock 
holding. It is liable to cause one to under- 
shoot on a snap shot at running game, and 
if one remembers where to hold exactly 
he at least does so at the expense of some 
Speed. 

When metal sights are used it is com- 


monly recognized that the iron sight 
should touch the spot which we expect to 
hit. Why then should we change the idea 
when using the glass sight? We shouldn't. 
Furthermore, I found that the real advan- 
tage of the telescope is at long range. This 
year, in shooting my last sheep, which is 
very close to a world’s record if not 
actually one, my mark was so far from 
me that I held the point of the picket on 
the top of his horns to hit after finding 
that holding on his back line I was strik- 
ing at his feet. It would have been utterly 


impossible to see any part of my mark | Oregon to tell the world that he has smoked 


had I been using a flat post sight. I 
couldn’t have told within three or four 
feet left or right of where I was holding. 
And this is only one of several heads of 
game which I have shot with the telescope 
at remarkably long range. 

To satisfy myself that I was correct 
in this, a short time ago when I received 
from Swift & Anderson, the agents for 
Hensoldt, a new Hensoldt scope, similar 
to the Zeiss Zielklein, I ordered one with 
the flat top post sight. Fitting it to my 
rifle in place of the Zeiss, I took it with 
me on a deer hunt in the Adirondacks. It 


Pipe-smoking Doctor 
Claims Time Record 
for This Tobacco 


| Evidently we “started something” in pub- 


so happened that I did not get a shot at a | 


bag for 1927 


buck, but I had the practical opportunity 
on several occasions on a large burnt 
ground of laying my sight on a doe or a 


fawn at two, three and four hundred | 


yards. Shots which I would have. been 
perfectly certain to have taken with the 
pointed reticule I would not have at- 
tempted with the rifle sighted for two 
hundred yards with the flat top post, be- 
cause when I attempted to hold high, 
where I would have to allow for the tra- 
jectory of the rifle, the animal was en- 
tirely covered by the post. 


HE flat top post is a target reticule 
without equal. That is its place: it 
should be left there. It is too wide and it 
does not permit the allowance for elevation 
necessary on a sporting instrument. It is 
my own opinion that the pointed picket, 
which I joined the Colonel in condemning 
in my first articles, is the very best one 
to use under practical conditions. 
Another thing upon which I think en- 
tirely too much stress has been laid is the 
height of the scope above the bore of the 


rifle. We have been led to believe that the | 


foreigners are all wet when it comes 
to telescopes and mounts. I have seen 
the Waffinfabrik-Mauser mount, and 
the Mannlicher-Schoenauer mount con- 





lishing pipe-smoking records of old-time 
members of the Edgeworth Club. 


Here is a doctor who writes in from 


Edgeworth steadily and exclusively for a 
quarter century. 


Any smoking tobacco that holds a man’s 
affection that long must have some quality 
that commends it to others. Here’s the 
letter in which Dr. Delepine claims the 
record: 


St. Helens, Oregon 
March 15, 1927 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


I notice with a good deal of amusement 
the challenge of Mr. J. J. Roberts of 
Columbia, S. D. 


For* my own part, I must confess to 
having smoked Edgeworth steadily for 
the last 25 years. I began before you had 
started putting up the “ready rubbed” 
kind, or at least before it was on sale in 
the Far West. I smoked your Plug Cut 
for two or three years. Then I switched 
to the “ready rubbed” as more conven- 
ient, but identical in flavor, and I have 
used it ever since. 


So you may tell Mr. Roberts, with my 
compliments, that although he has done 
well and wisely, he is far from being the 
champion he fancies himself; and for my 
part, with my better showing, I expect to 
be a long way behind many others. 


Yours very truly, 
C. V. Delepine, M.D. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 











Write your 
} name and address 
to Larus & Brother Company, 18 S. 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 


dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


ba 


In addition to the various regular sizes in 


| which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready 


Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c that is just the thing 
for outdoor men who love their pipes. 


mond, Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave 


q On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Werf 
length 254.1 meters. Frequency 1180 kilocycles 
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ERMATH 


Here is your ideal boat engine. Simple to operate—nothing 
to get out of order—surprisingly economical. Rugged 
construction—built of quality materials. Each Ker- 

math is a beautiful clean cut piece of modern en- 
gineering. Thousands of satisfied users. If you 
want the last word in an up-to-date marine 
motor, get the facts about the famous 

Kermath. Write for catalog. 













KERMATH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


90 King St. W., 
Toronto, Ontario 





















Kermath 
Always Runs” 





3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 









M. J. HOFMANN 





989 Gates Avenue 





TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
ckins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, | 
scalps for mounting. 
| 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ey 


fr For Red-Blooded Folks! 


Send for price list 






and personal attention 


Wolverine Aschaey 


Coldwater - - - 


Your inquiries will receive prompt 


Tackle 


ichigan 
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Each Shot gets 
from this .22 cal. 
Lever Action Takedown 


OU can pull the lever with split-second 
YL speed without once taking your eye off 
the mark as the stock sets snugly against 
(7 your cheek and shoulder. 
YY Never has a gun so thoroughly proved it- 
¢ self as the Marlin 39, the only .22 lever ac- 
tion made and the sweetest handling rifle 
that ever roamed the fields. She has the cele- 
brated solid top and side ejection action orig- 
inated by Marlin, and one of the famous Marlin barrels with its 
special costly rifling. The few simple parts are easily removed 
and cleaned. ’ ' 
From an illustrious family, Marlin 39, her friends are legion. She 
is a trustworthy lifetime companion. 
Send for catalog containing complete description of this and other 
famous Marlin guns. THe Martin Firearms Co., 99 Willow St., 
Haven, Conn. 
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| practical usage of the instrument which 
| we might not yet have learned since our 
| American “discovery” of the telescope. 


| don’t always ’kid the other fellows, who 





| clear the bolt handle of the rifle when the 
| latter is open. Obviously, we couldn't 








demned by every authority in the country, 
I have used both for hunting and never 
had the slightest trouble with them. It is 
a funny thing that these foreigners, who 
have been shooting their game with tele- 
scope sights for thirty years, and in Europ: 
they shoot with a glass sight more often 
than they do without one, shouildn’t have 
learned a little in the course of their long 





It is rather amusing to look back and 
note that the pointed picket is decidedly 
the most popular one over there for game 
shooting and they never use a flat post for 
game shooting. I wonder why. 

It also recalls to my mind that great 
American discovery of non-corrosive 
primers for high velocity cartridges, 
Strange, but the Swiss had been using 
such a thing for a good many years. And 
another great American discovery, the 
water treatment for cleaning a rifle. As 
a matter of fact, I remember seeing Bri- 
tish soldiers about the time of the Boer 
War using the water treatment in their 
.303 Enfields. I wonder why. 

We Americans certainly do like to kid 
ourselves into thinking that we are the 
cat’s whiskers on all occasions, but we 


politely smile up their sleeves at some of 
our hysteria. 


AKE, for instance, these atrocious tel- 
escope mounts of the Europeans. They 
have had great satisfaction with them in 
the Alps, the Pyrenees and the Caucasus, 
which, I might add, are just about as high 
and as rough as any mountains we have to 
fall off of in North America. We are told 
that they are utterly impossible because the 
scope is mounted too high above the bore. 
Now, as a matter of fact, when a bolt 
action rifle is well stocked by a competent 
gunsmith the comb of the stock is always 
made as high as the bolt of the gun will 
permit, and if it isn’t, it isn’t a properly 
stocked rifle. 
Furthermore, the scope mount should 
be of such height that it will just 


mount a practical scope so that you 
couldn't open the bolt to load it. Most of 
these German mounts just clear the bolt. 
The fact that their combs are too low 
merely proves that they are improperly 
stocked, not that the scope mount is wrong. 
Asa matter of fact, lagree with the Colonel 
that a very high comb and a scope as low 
as possible is better than a scope that is 
not mounted as low as possible and that 
consequently some rifles do lend them- 
selves to a better use of the scope than 
others, but I also know that God gave me 
a chin as well as a cheek on both sides of 
my face, and I know that my chin is just 
a little bit harder than the cheek—though 
I don’t want anybody to make a pass at 
it to prove it—and consequently I w 
be inclined to believe that if a man re: 
his chin against the stock of a rifle 
a telescope on it he would get a somey 
more steady hold than he would resti 
his cheek against it. I can press my ce 
into my cheek, but I’ll be darned if I@ 
press it into my jawbone; so when sho@ 
ing offhand with one of these fo 
telescopes I merely hold my head @ 
and press the point of my chin ag 
the stock and, incidentally, I find 
there is nothing strange about this f 
tion. In fact, one is then shooting 
his head in a normal position, as he 
ally carries it, unless he has been cal 
doing something he shouldn’t do 
am not going to say what. 
I agree again that the scope for# 













































Sportsmen Who Enjoyed | 
the STAYNLESS'22’"— | 





—will welcome the announcement of Staynless guns. They found they did not have to clean c 

Center Fire Cartridges. They liked the Stayn- their guns each time they shot and, naturally, s 

less .22 Rim Fire Cartridges introduced last year. they hoped that they could some day have this ; 

They found that nothing of the old-time Win- same improvement in their center fire cartridges, t 

chester accuracy or dependability had been lost ; 

in producing this new type of non-corrosive car- And now they are here. Winchester has de. . 
veloped and proved them and we are now glad c 


tridge. They found a cartridge which could ' 
neither rust nor pit their rifle barrels—a car- indeed to introduce the first of these additional 


tridge which, in consequence, would long pre- lines of Winchester Staynless Metallic Ammuni. | i 
serve the life and shooting qualities of favorite tion. 
T 
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WINCHESTER STAYNLESS CENTER FIRE CARTRIDGES ¥ 


usu: 








The shooting qualities of Staynless .22 Rim Fire Ammunition have been thoroughly estab- Zei 

lished, and now we offer Winchester Staynless Center Fire Cartridges, loaded with smokeless fielc 

powder and non-corrosive priming mixture, in the following popular calibers—.25-20 Win. com 

Lead; .25-20 Win. S. P.; .25-20 Win. Superspeed; .25-35 Win. S. P.; .30 Win. S. P.; 30 Win. larg 

Superspeed; .32 Win. Lead; .32 Win. S. P.; .32 Win. Superspeed; .32 Win. Special S. P.; .32 ik 

Smith and Wesson Lead; .32 Smith and Wesson Long Lead; .32 Colt N. P.; .303 British Soft foot 

Point; .32-40 Win. S. P.; .38 Short Colt; .38 Colt N. P.; .38 Colt Special; .38 Smith and Wes- | had 

son Lead; .38 Smith and Wesson Special Lead; .38 Long Colt; .45 Colt; .45 Auto Colt F. P.; _ 

405 Win. F. P.; .405 Win. S. P. Additional calibers of Winchester Staynless Center Fire | coe 

Ammunition will be brought into production and placed upon the market as rapidly as possible. ne 

TOW 

WINCHESTER LESTAYN RIM FIRE CARTRIDGES (133%25) |= 

Another new departure—a complete line of .22 Rim Fire Cartridges loaded with Lesmok — 

powder for greatest accuracy in target shooting. Now offered with this same non-corrosive ane 

priming mixture—a combination which reduces rusting and pitting to the minimum. (No 

change, however, will be made in the super-accurate target cartridges—Winchester Precision N¢ 

75 and Precision 200.) “ty 

bulky 

WINCHESTER STAYNLESS RIM FIRE CARTRIDGES are g 
TRAOE MARK n 

The Winchester Staynless .22 Rim Fire Smokeless Powder Cartridges, which everywhere oy 

proved so popular with sportsmen, are now available in a complete line. — 

at 
of 

YOUR DEALER WILL BE GLAD TO SHOW YOU= |} ::.:: 
ee . h 

—this entire range of Winchester Staynless and Lestayn Ammunition—sure-firing, non-corro osdly 

sive primed cartridges for a wide variety of shooting purposes. Write today for our latest I dis! 

book—"The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition”—which suggests the type of gun and am- > = 

munition to employ for different kinds of game. ap. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A: 
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prone shot is best low, and for that very 
reason a scope mounted as low as it is 
possible to make it is usually a bit too low 
for the average game shot which is taken 
ofthand, sitting or kneeling. Even in the 
Northwest it has been my experience that 
one doesn’t get a chance to lie down and 
shoot as often as he would like to. He is 
more often apt to take his shot if he 
knows his business from the sitting posi- 
tion with an elbow resting on each knee. 
We all know that, speaking of target 
rifles, you can’t make a stock that is 
equally good for offhand shooting stand- 
ing and for prone shooting, but again I 
draw to attention that we are talking only 
about sporting rifles for game shooting, 
and this stock should be a happy medium. 
The average scope mount is quite low 





lis. eal] 
Bear killed by Mrs. Curtis—at 250 yards 


using 7 mm Springfield and telescope 
sight 


enough for the average man on a properly 
stocked rifle. 

Another thing that has been given un- 
usual comment is the size of field. The 
Zeiss Zielklein has a thirty-three foot 
field at one hundred yards. Somebody else 
comes out with a field two or three feet 
larger, and everybody raves about it, all 
of which is utter nonsense. I have used 
scopes with twenty-six and twenty-eight 
foot fields at one hundred yards and they 
had ample field for any one. You could 
catch a deer in them at fifteen feet or 
sheep at five hundred. Looking through 
such a scope is not like looking through 
one of the old target scopes with its nar- 
row field: it is like looking through an 
open window. If you don’t consistently 
get your object in the center of your vi- 
sion you either lack practice with your 


rifle or it doesn’t fit you, and that is the | 


place to look for improvement. 


NCREASE the field and you do so at 


the expense of other things important to 
the telescope. You make the glass more 
bulky to begin with, particularly if you 
are going to retain the same magnification 
and illumination, and the absence of vibra- 
tion. I have no objection to a forty-foot 
field, but I see no reason for it. 

The one thing that I can’t for the life 
of me understand is how so experienced 
a hunter as Colonel Whelen could laud to 
the skies for its remarkable qualities a 
scope and mount which is everything that 
I dislike in sporting telescopes. I would 
no more tolerate one of these heavy, 
clumsy, ugly-looking instruments, such as 
the one which was sent to me to be tried, 
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“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT ti 
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You Needn’t Clean Your 
Rifle Any More 


ID you ever shoot your rifle and let it stand over night 
without cleaning it? Ever let it stand a week? A month? 


If you did, you know that rust starts over night, that it 
digs in solid in a week, and makes itself permanently at home 
in a month. Forget to clean the inside of the barrel once and 
its accuracy may be gone forever. 

That was the old story. That was what you were up 
against before Remington Kleanbore Ammunition was in- 
vented. 

Now it’s all changed. You can throw your cleaning rod 
away. You never have to clean the bore of your rifle, because 
Remington Kleanbore Cartridges prevent rust. They make 
rifle and pistol barrels rust-proof. First, clean the inside of 
the barrel thoroughly with boiling water; then shoot nothing 
but Remington Kleanbore Cartridges and rust and corrosion 
are banished forever. Your rifle will remain accurate for a 
lifetime. 

There is only one Kleanbore—avoid imitations. Get Rem- 
ington Kleanbore Cartridges in the green box from your 
hardware or sporting goods store in the following sizes: .22 
short, long, and long-rifle; .22 Winchester Rim Fire, Model 
1890 (.22 Remington Special) ; .22 Remington Autoloading 
and .22 Winchester Automatic. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


25 Broadway « Established 1816 « New York City 
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ARMS AMMUNITION CUTLERY a 


CASH REGISTERS SERVICE MACHINES 
© 1928 R. A. Co, 1803 
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A New Lefever Single for . . . .. . $16.00 

The Older Lefever Double for . . . . $28.25 

The U. S. Navy uses Lefevers. Whoever saw a broken Lefever? 
Ask for a circular. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 











Double Guns $37.50 
to $750.00. 


Single trap guns 


Henry Pendergast won the 1927 
Class A Championship of America 
with an Ithaca. His previous Ithaca 
winnings include Amateur Champ- 
ionship of America, Amateur 
Championship of New York State 
four times, etc. etc. Ithaca lock 
speed improves any man’s shooting. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 11 ITHACA.N.Y, 





for guns 


_ Good Enough for Uncle Sam 


HEN in 1918 the General 

Staff of the United States 
Army produced the Soldier’s 
Handbook of the Rifle for the 
United States rifle Model 1917, 
it recommended Hoppe’s No. 
9 for cleaning bores. Just an- 
other endorsement of the sort that 


indicates sound merit. Use No. 9 for 


Send 10¢ im your guns—keep the bores like new. 


stamps for sample 
of No. 9 Oil and Grease 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil is specially refined for the 
working parts of all firearms. Pure, light, penetrating, 
with high viscosity, it never gums. Hoppe’s Gun Grease 
has special acid neutralizing qualities, making it an 
excellent emergency cleaner and all around rust pre- 
ventive. At your Dealer's. If offered a —" please 


write to us. Guide for Gun Owners FRE 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


2310 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
a Sen 








NOSKE FIELDSCOPE 
and MOUNTS 


Made to fit all makes of rifles. 
Noske mount is protected by U. S. Patent; any | 
infringement will be prosecuted. 


R. Noske, 526 8th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 








Jostam Leader—Chi- 
cago— Broadway 
Leather Recoil Pads for 
Rifles and Shotguns. 


Made of high quality leath- | 


or blac k $1 Send for our free 

_ KICK CO! MING“ cat 

. Address Department B, 
"tomn dealer or direct 

JOSTAM MFG, CO., 

5252Broadway, Chicago 
Largest are. of recoil 

pads in the wor 


| one 


| to pull it from your pocket. 
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on a big game hunting expedition than I 
would think of going without my am- 
munition. In fact, if I could get no other 
telescope I. wouldn't take one at all. They 
weigh just about twice what they should 
weigh, they are about as ugly as it is 
possible to design a scope, and they are 
covered with all kinds of gadgets and 
contraptions which are confusing to many 
target shooters, so the Lord knows they 
would confuse anybody in the game 
fields. 

One of these scopes had six adjustment 
screws on it and three locking screws, and 
couldn't use the iron sight with 
the scope attached except by adding an ad- 
ditional three or four ounces of metal in 
the form of a high block bored for one to 
look through. I wouldn't tolerate for a 
moment any scope, which would not per- 
mit immediate use of the iron sights 
which are attached at all times. This the 
Noske and the Griffin & Howe scope both 
do without cutting down the field of the 
open sights. Furthermore, this remarkable 
instrument, as I have said, does not per- 
mit the use of the open sight without the 
addition of a lot of extra weight, but one 
has to carry three screws to attach it to 
the base, any of which can be lost in the 
excitement of putting it on at any 
time. 

I have never been able to attach one of 
these scopes in less than about four times 
the time it takes to put.on the Griffin & 
Howe, in which case it is a simple matter 
put it onto 
the dovetail on the side of the rifle and 
snap the lever over. With the other sight 
you have to pick three screws out of your 
pocket, set the scope on the dovetail and 
then accurately place it on the dovetail 
so that the screws can go into their re- 
spective holes, and then screw them up 
individually about fifteen or twenty turns 
on each, in all of which your moose, or 
your caribou, or your sheep, or something, 
may be rapidly making distance. 

The scope that is going to be used by 
the average Western hunter, and it is the 
Western hunter who will get the most 
use from a scope, must be one that can 
be put on in a fraction of time, because 
it is my experience that a great deal of 
one’s hunting is done unexpectedly while 
on the trail, seeing game above, jump- 
ing off and going to it. And no matter 
how strong a scope is made one would 
not dare to keep it constantly on a rifle in 
climbing some of the high rugged moun- 
tain country that I have been through. It 
must be carried in a leather case slung 
over the shoulder, and put on when the 
opportunity affords a standing shot at long 
range, or before the final stalk begins. 

There is absolutely no reason why 
scope and mount should be heavier than 
the Griffin & Howe or Zielklein combina- 
tion. It is as strong as any scope made and 
its virtue is its simplicity. 


N remonstrating with the Colonel on 

this pet scope of his, he has repeatedly 
brought to my attention that it is the only 
one that allows very accurate and instant 
adjustment. Again I insist that he is talk- 
| ing of scopes from the rifle crank and tar- 
get shooter’s point of view. It is only the 
rifle crank and the target shooter who use 
a host of different loads for different pur- 
poses on a big game hunt. I know men 
who carry 220-grain Springfield bullets 
for moose and bear, 180-grain for caribou, 
and 150-grain for sheep and goats, and I 
suppose they carry 110’s for coyotes—I 
don’t know—and one of the Colonel's pet 
grouse loads for shooting stuff for the pot. 
Personally, I have shot one load exclusive- 
ly for six years, and I expect to use it for 
sixteen years more, and the Lord knows 


I have a lot of different rifles to choose 
from. 

The very thing above all others, next 
to a flat top picket, that in my opinion a 
sportsman does not want is a scope _Capa- 
ble of such admirable adjustment in the 
field. What he wants is a foolproof scope 
that he can’t adjust in the field, and no 
inquiring Indian, or thoughtless idiot can 
adjust for him. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference if instead of being able to sight it 
in with six or seven shots it takes him one 
hundred and fifty shots to sight it in at 
home at his leisure. The point is that he 
wants to be satisfied that it is set and will 
stay where he put it for an indefinite peri- 
od, that he can take it to Alberta this fall, 
Alaska the next year and Siam the fol- 
lowing season, if he is lucky, and never 
sight it in again. And no matter what else 
you have to say about the Noske and the 
Griffin & Howe, this is true of them— 
they absolutely do stay put. 

The average man is incapable of adjust- 
ing any sight properly; and after getting 
through one evening’s session with one of 
those admirable scopes with two windgauge 
edjustments and two elevation adjustments 
at each end of it, I was just about ready to 
take a week’s rest in a sanatorium. A 
crank is one thing, a practical man is an- 
other. The target shooter must have a 
scope that he can adjust to minutes of 
angle at the slightest variation in wind 
and light. Without it he is lost. A big 
game hunter has no part of it. The one 
thing he has to fear is that it will get out 
of adjustment. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR 
THE LUGER 


By Philip B. Sharpe 


ERHAPS, as Napoleon or some other 

chap once said, “There is nothing new 
under the sun.” And perhaps there is. At 
least sportsmen and shooters are con- 
tinually finding something different for 
their use and entertainment. 

This is for Luger fans. There are 
thousands of them in the country. Of this 
number we are certain. And they are 
99.9% pure-kickers. Why not? Luger 
ammunition is expensive, for one thing. 
And as the Scotchman said “Never mind 
the others!” 

Recently the writer has had an oppor- 
tunity of testing out an attachment for 
making Luger practice cheaper. The caz- 
tridge for the adaptor is in the .22 rim fir: 
price class, although perhaps not as good. 

Ve have tested out revolver and auto- 
matic pistol adaptors for the long 
rifle cartridge, both in the small and 
larger bores. Some of these are on the 
market—others were experimental. But 
adapting the .22 rim fire to a barrel of .30 
caliber is by no means an easy task. 

The adaptor described in this article is 
a German product. It has recently made 
its appearance in this country, and by the 
time this appears in print, should be avail- 
able to all shooters. 

Through the courtesy of A. F. Stoeger, 
Inc., New York City, the writer obtained 3 
one of these attachments and some of the 7 
“Uebungsmunition” to go with it. With” 
the adaptor came a big sheet of directions, ~ 
delightfully printed in German. As we once 7 
knew a German, it was assumed that we © 
could very easily translate the directions, 
but we fooled them—didn’t pay any attention 
to directions but went ahead and figu 
it all out without referring to directions— 
then doping out the directions later to see 
if we were right—we were. ; 

Later, after all was said and done, we | 
had the directions translated and fo 
that the use of the attachment was €X- @ 
tremely simple. Reference to the cuts 
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—on the Water — 
as well as tn the Air * 


A year that has seen the whole world thrilled by 
the first Non-Stop New York-to-Paris Air Flight, 
due to tremendous improvement in design and re- 
finement of the airplane motor, has also seen equally 
revolutionizing development in the modest little 
motor known as the “Outboard.” 

Within the last few months, Lockwood Engineers 
have achieved in the field of Outboard motoring an 
advance in engineering practice quite as notable in 
its field as the marvelous development in Aeronau- 
tical Engineering. 

In fact, these new Lockwoods develop even greater 
power for their piston displacement than the marvel- 
ous airplane motors of today. 

In choosing a 1928 Lockwood, you may therefore 
expect performance unthought ofa year ago,and speed 
hitherto believed impossible. These,with a pleasing re- 
finement and added years of dependabilityare yours in 


OCKWOODS 


Latest and Greatest Achievements in Outboards 
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—*Hot Spot’? Cylinder Heads give rapid fuel 
vaporization and consistent steady running. 

—A recently refined and perfected Eisemann 
Flywheel Magneto gives unsurpassed spark 
output and easier starting. 

—The Coil is protected against moisture as 
never before. 

—The New Lockwood (“Pumpless’’) Cooling 
System, with four separate and distinct 
forces acting, yet without a single extra 
moving part, streams a constant flow of wa- 
ter through the cylinder jackets at all 
speeds. Passages cast in the roots of the pro- 
peller blades; the propeller shaft is hollow, 
connecting with the blades at the outer end 
and with the cast passages in the gear case 
and stream line at the other. Water pipes to 
the cylinder jackets—a series of holes in the 
forward edge of the stream line. Scooping 
action at one end—sucking action at the 
other—and the water starts circulating in- 
stantly the Motor is started. There is no 

packing—no valves—nothing to wear or 
ee and the shape of the stream-line is not 
distorted. (Basic Patents Pending.) 

—Oversize Air-Cooled Muffler—its volume 7 
times the piston displacement. Cast on ribs 
radiate the heat. Welded-in baffle plate— 
causes little back pressure, but effectively 
silences the exhaust. Gases are exhausted 
back and down away from the boat. 





Lockwood’ Ace 
Model A 

Fresh Water $155 
Model AS 

Salt Water $160 
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The new world’s records set by the Lockwood C and 
the Lockwood Ace prophesy en haw 
MODEL ACE” by Gordon B. Hooton, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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OFFICIAL 
A.P.B.A. 


On Nov. 14th, 1927, the Lockwood 

Ace, in time trials, under 

servation of the American Power Boat 
Association, drove the hydro-plane “‘Bob- 
Slied’’, carrying a 145-pound man, over a 

certified mile mile course at an —- speed of 

27.163 miles per hour, average for 


Thus the previous official World’s Records of both Class A and 
Class B Motors were smashed at one time by this little Lockwood 
Class A Outboard. The full appreciation of this amazing performance 
is only had by realizing that the Lockwood Ace is the first Class A 
——— Motor to set an official mark of more than 15.83 miles per hour. You will 
want to know the facts about a Motor that 


official ob- 


6 miles. 


— Increased the speed in its class by 72% 


— And even exceeded the official World’s Record 
for all Motors of the next higher class—Class B 


= Power Alone Did Not Do It! 


Every part of the Ace functions in harmony with every other part. Exten- 
sive research and exhaustive tests have determined the best stream line—the 
best gear ratio—the most satisfactory propeller size and design. The power is 
exceptional—yes. It develops 614 H. P. on the brake. Yet there has been no 
sacrifice of strength or durability or easy starting. 


—Gear Ratio is 63 to 100— permitting high- 
est propeller efficiency and best stream line 
design and most efficient engine pr 9 
Gearsare of hardened Chrome-Nickel steel. 


—Propeller Shaft is of hardened stainless steel 
—large in diameter—strong and tough. Yet 
light use it is hollow. 


—Costly new construction makes lower end 
of drive shaft in one piece with the small 
bevel gear. 


—The Lockwood Pilot is used, of course. This 
automatic patented device “takes hold of 
the Motor when you let go.”’ Insures safety 
—gives ease of control. 


—For Salt Water, the model A S with bronze 
under water parts, of course. 


—Gasoline Tank is of pressed and welded 
aluminum with 5 quarts capacity serving 
the Motor for 114 to 2 hours continuous 
running. 

—Copious Lubrication to bearings is accom- 
plished by a new simple and highly effi- 
cient system on which patents are pending. 
No extra moving parts are required—yet 
— continuous lubrication and long 

tor life is assured. 

—Steering—The Ace steers the boat by propel- 
ler thrust—by turning the whole Motor. It 
will turn a boat in its own length. 


Fastest of all Light Motors 


The Lockwood Ace weighs only 49 Ibs. Boy or Girl, Wife or Sister can op- 
erate it easily. Yet it has speed 72% greater than any other Class A Motor has 
ever had—and even more than any Class B Motor has ever shown to this 
date. It is fast, light, clean, quiet and graceful as a greyhound. Easy to start 
and operate, and designed for many years of service. 


=z LOCKWOOD 


Fastest— Finest 
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Upper Curve with 


Lower Curve with 


MODEL "Tt" 


The 
Popular 
. Family 
















Muffler Off. 








Muffler On. 






Model T 
Fresh Water, $140 
Model TS 
Sale Water, $145 
An extra charge of 
$5.00 is made for 
either Motor 4 ins. 
longer length. 


| 
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Continued for 1928 
— Reduced in Price 


This is the famous Model T Lockwood, which held the Class B Out- 
board Motor Speed Record for two consecutive years. You see them 
everywhere in the hands of enthusiastic owners, giving such service and 
satisfaction as they have never before thought possible. The Lockwood 
Model T is a serviceable Motor of finest design and quality at a lower price. 
It is an outstanding value in the Outboard Motor field—a motor of moderate 
weight—only 57 lbs.—4 to 514 H. P. Easy starting—fast in driving the 
average boat and a Motor of staunch construction and long life. 


15 Features of 1927 Retained 


The famous “Lockwood Pilot” first used on the Model T, and which 
“takes hold of the Motor when you let go,” makes this a safe, convenient 
Motor for personal or family use. 

Accidental releasing of the operator’s grip on the steering handle or letting 
go of same to light your pipe or arrange your fishing tackle causes no 
variation in your course—no danger of sudden reverse to upset the boat. Of 
all safety devices ever provided for the protection of the owner and his family, 
none compares with the simple “‘Lockwood Pilot.” Ask any Lockwood owner, 
especially if he has had previous experience with other Motors, and he will 
tell you he would accept no Motor that does not have this great convenience 
and safety feature. 


Other Features Include 


or reverse. Enclosed and protected. A pump 








s. “Bunting Bronze” throughout. 


— Motor = 





Hard, long wearing. Replaceable. 

shaft. Dropforged from Chrome-Nickel 
Steel. Case hardened. Ground to exact di- 
mensions. 


Ignition. Big Eisemann built-in fly-wheel mag- 


neto. Oversize magnet is 9 inches diameter, 
1% inch thick, 114 inches wide—20 cubic 
inches of high-quality magnet steel. A fiery 
spark at either fast or slow speed. 


Carburetor. Our own tested design, float feed. 


Choke and throttle combined in one simple 
lever. No constantly moving parts to wear. 
Economical, simple. 


you can rely on. 


Safety Propelier. (Patented). Improved cone 


type friction surfaces inside the propeller hub 
ohene they should be; babbitt bearing on 
bronze. Slips if it hits. Takes hold again auto- 
matically. Teansiine thrust aids spring pres 
sure, giving positive and automatic action ex- 
clusive to this device. 


Whole Motor turns through nearly 
half a circle, giving powerful thrust sideways 
and ahead. sily controlled by convenient 
folding tiller handle, or with ropes from any 
part of the boat. Stream-Line design acts as a 


“ 2 ” 
Lubrication. Oil mixed with gasoline auto- rudder when —_ 
matically lubricates all motor parts. No grease Starting. “Top Spin” starter turns motor sev- 
or oil cups to bother and soil. Gears packed in eral revolutions at high speed This in combi- 
big supply of grease requiring infrequent nation with real float-feed carburetor and big 
canlontaiennent. magneto, makes starting easy—elways. 


Muffier. Large siicencing chambers. Expands Tilting. The Motor tilts over under-water ob- 
exhaust gases to silence with little back pres- structions and in shallow water ical 
sure. The Lockw vod Model T is quiet. ly. Friction type swivel. Safe. 


Water Pump. Super-charged, positive plung- Finish. Polished Nickel and Aluminum. Looks 
er type. Operates fast or slow speed—forward as good as it is. 


All Lockwoods are “Twins” 


And you have three models from which to choose at a price ranging from $140 
for the Model T, $155 for the Lockwood Ace, and $185 for the New Lockwood 
Chief. Each is an outstanding value and each has its distinct place and appeal to 
the prospective owner. Regardless of which Lockwood you may decide to select for 
your personal use for 1928, you may depend upon it that you will not be disap- 
pointed. You may expect such speed, such performance, such continuous service, 
such freedom from annoyances and such complete satisfaction as you have never 
before thought possible. 

Again we say 

The Lockwood Motors for 1928 are distinct Engineering Achievements—compar- 
able in progress made only to the remarkable Airplane Motors that have startled 
the whole World by their Thrilling Performance. 





LOCKWOOD MOTOR COMPANY 


83 S. Jackson Street 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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show all the main parts of the com- 
bination. 

This adaptor has been in use several 
years in Germany by their War Depart- 
ment as a training adaptor for use with 
the pistol, both Luger and Mauser in the 
30 caliber and 9 m/m. Of course each 
type of arm requires a different adaptor. 

To insert the adaptor barrel, one un- 
screws the detachable cone-shaped nut 
from the muzzle end. The Luger breech- 
bolt is then locked open by means of an 
empty magazine, and insert barrel slid 
down the muzzle, through the chamber. 
Careful examination of the accompanying 
illustration will show a small ring with a 
slot in it. Below this, on the chamber end, 
are two longitudinal slots or lines. One is 
plain, the other has a cross on it. As the 
barrel is inserted, the slot in the ring is 
in line with the plain marking line. Then 
the point of the loading tool, a knife, or 
other object is inserted in the ring slot, 
and the barrel rotated one-half turn. This 
lines up the slot with the cross-line 
marker, as shown in the illustration. 


Field and Stream—February, 


1928 


Killing power was next to be de- 
termined. The family cat, suspecting evil 
doings, kept under cover, but this same 
safety-first attitude of the feline supplied 
us with pigeons who usually kept out of 
the garden when said animal was around. 
So we opened the window cautiously and 
fired. All but one bird left. He—or she— 
did a dance for a few moments, but be- 
fore we could get out there, had died. 
The pill passed half way through the 
body. 

Patience was exercised, and another 
bird came—and stayed, Shot this one in 
the head and he died without a whimper. 
Distance for both shots was about 30 feet. 

Then came some accuracy tests. As the 
adaptor sent me was for the short barrel 
model with the 9.6 c/m barrel (334 inches) 
I was unable to use it in my own Luger 
which has the 12 c/m or 4% inch barrel, 
so I had to borrow a new arm for test 
work. The sights as regularly found on 
the Luger failing to meet with my ap- 
proval, I found that my offhand groups 
were rather ragged and somewhat uneven. 





The Luger adaptor 


This ring is an eccentric and on being 
rotated half a revolution, protrudes about 
019 inches beyond one side. The insert 
barrel is then drawn back into the cham- 
ber, the shoulder formed by the ring then 
preventing it from being drawn through 
the Luger barrel by coming in contact 
with the throat of the chamber-neck. The 
lock nut is then screwed down on the 
muzzle of the adaptor, and the arm is 
ready to use. 


‘OR ammunition this little barrel shoots 
k a 4+ m/m cartridge, about .20 caliber, 
and center fire. Examination of the car- 
tridge discloses that it has a small round 
ball for a projectile, a three point anvil 
similar to the type used in Western 
primers, and a white priming composition. 
There is no powder, the primer alone 
supplying the driving energy. 

From this description one might obtain 
a very poor impression of the power and 
possible accuracy of the little pill. The 
overall length of this cartridge is .356 
inches, or a little less than %ths. Its 
shape is illustrated in the cut showing the 
barrel. 

With the 250 rounds of ammunition we 
received, a fairly good opportunity of test- 
ing was obtained. No figures regarding 
velocity were available, and lack of time 
prevented sending the equipment to one of 
the ammunition plants for velocity tests, 
so we confined shooting to the practical 
side—ease, comfort, and accuracy. 

Loading is rather inconvenient and 
slow, although by no means difficult. The 
cartridge is placed in the “loading spoon” 
bullet up. This is lowered into the breech 
with the bolt locked back, and the car- 
tridge slid home in the chamber of the 
adaptor. The bolt is then closed and the 
cartridge fired. 

The report of the 4 m/m cartridge is 
nil, and would not bother other members 
of the household if fired in a room with 
the doors closed. It resembles the “cap 
pistols” used by boys on our National 
holiday. The power of the thing sur- 
Prised us. At from 20 to 25 feet pene- 
tration in soft pine varied from ™% inch 
to 1 inch, depending on the board. And 
Penetration in an individual board was 
very regular. 


tube and cartridge 


Machine rest shooting gave a different 
idea of the accuracy, however. 

As the bullet is greaseless, it is inter- 
esting to notice the size of the smallest 
groups. These were made by the old ritual 
of “kissing the bullet.” As the inspiration 
struck us, we decided to try kissing the 
little “Uebungsmunition” even if they were 
German. By wetting each bullet slightly in 
the mouth before firing, the groups 
showed remarkable uniform accuracy. 
Old Timers will say that’s the proper 
method of treating a small cartridge— 
well, it did bring results, we will admit. 

The workmanship in this adaptor is 
very fine—unusually so for a German 
product. The outfit comes packed in a 
small plush lined pasteboard box, ap- 
parently quite durable. It consists of the 
barrel, loading spoon, and a combination 
cleaning rod and ejector, for the empty 
cartridges must be pushed out after each 
shot with the little rod. A small flannelette 
patch, about 5g x 34 inches should be 
kept on the rod to clean the barrel after 
each shot during the operation of ejecting 
the empty. This suggestion is incorpo- 
rated in the German directions, and as 
there is no lubricant on the bullet, it is 
recommended this practice be followed 
religiously. 


HE barrel contains twelve lands and 

grooves, a startling number, and a 
: lance through it reminds an old soldier of 
a view through a piece of coast defense 
artillery, or a 155 m/m field piece. The 
bottoms of these grooves have been 
rounded, so the barrel is very easy to 
clean. The lands, because of their small 
size, bite into the round pill very cleanly, 
mutilating the bullet practically none, yet 
imparting the necessary spin to give ac- 
curacy. It is believed that this barrel is 
responsible to no small degree for the fine 
accuracy developed. 

In a recent letter, Mr. Stoeger informs 
me that his firm is importing these for 
all lengths of Luger barrels, for the .30 
caliber and the 9 m/m, for both calibers 
of the heavy Mauser pistol, and for the 
ordinary .32 automatics of German make. 
It is believed that any adaptor which 
would fit a German .32 pocket gun, would 
also fit the American makes of .32 auto- 








the World CATALOG 
GiN5 EREE / 
New Models for 1928 


Y SPEEDABOUT, ELITE SPEEDSTER, 
FALSPEED FISH BOAT, SPORT SPEEDER, 
HOLLYWOOD STEPPER AND 
SEA SKIPPER. 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS 
$48 ano UP 





The illustration above shows one of our new models 
for general purpose use. It isa strong, staunch and 
durable t—practically untipable—perfectly safe 
and seaworthy, but the speed attained is somethin; 
unusual and even remarkable, when compared wit! 


the speed of other boats of the same size and weight. 





FASTEST and SAFEST of all RACING MODELS 
— ZIP PLANE, BABY STEPPER, DIAMOND 
T STEPPER, HOLLYWOOD STEPPER. 


A complete line of strong, staunch and durable out- 
board motor boats for every purpose. Untipable, 
seaworthy and very fast. 


ROWBOATS *44 anv UP 


The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving price 


FISH BOATS 538 ANDUP 



















SRPMS, 3 







For oars or Outboard Motors. Sturdy, stable, won't 
roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for the 
shallows. Easy to row. 


CANOES *°48 anpb UP 


Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift. 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 


color com tions. 
MOTOR BOATS 


With or 
Without 
Engine 


For Lakes, Rivers, shallow water and weeds. 


FREE CATALOG Shows All 
25 Modelsillustrated and fullyde- 
scribed. Prices surprisingly low. 
2 Big Factories 
Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 
boat you are interested in, @o 
SAVE. MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON Bros. Boat MFG. | Co. 


oo Write to c 
WISCONSIN Either Place. NEW YORK 
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digestion will help to keep 
the glow of health on little 
:; Cheeks and on yours, too. 








Campbell’s 
Infra-Red Ray 
Lamp 


SinusTroubles 
Ear Trouble 
Deafness 
Tonsilitis 
Neuralgia 
Bronchitis 
Influenza 
Asthma 
Neuritis 
Catarrh 
Rheumatism 
Lumbago / 


- 
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[ RELIEVE 
PAIN 
WITH 
PENETRATING 
HEAT 





or Blister 


Relieve Congestion with Infra-Red Rays 


Don’t let lumbago, rheumatism, or similar 
ailments bump you off the job this winter. 
If you but knew how Infra-Red Ray treat- 
ments relieve these and other ailments 
such as neuralgia, colds in head or chest, 
catarrhal deafness, head noises, etc., you 
would never be without this wonderful 
therapeutic aid. Users everywhere are 
telling of wonderful results had with 
Campbell’s Infra-Red Ray Lamp. 

A. Harold Mayer, M. D., Alliance, Ohio 
(Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Specialist), 
reports on two outstanding cases. Case 1. 
John K. Age30. Had two mastoid oper- 
ations three years previously and since 
then the ear had been discharging. Various 
treatments had been tried without suc- 
cess. Daily treatments brought complete 


recovery in three weeks. Case 2. John D. 
Age 51. Cervical adenitis (gland trouble) 
of five months standing. 15 minute appli- 
cations of the Infra-Red Ray Lamp, twice 
daily for three weeks, complete recovery. 
C. K. Morris, Chicago, got rid of a bad 
cold just overnight. Frank L. Wood, 
Petersburg, Mich.,says, ithasrelieved him 
of lumbago, catarrh and inflamed eyes. 
Campbell’s Infra-Red Ray Lamp 
—this safe, therapeutic lamp sold direct 
from maker to user. Simple, easy to use. 
Connect with any electric light socket. 
30 days’ trial. Money-back guarantee. 
Easy payments or low cash price. Write 
at once for our booklet giving full details 
and healthful suggestions. 


1037 Union Avenue THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY Alliance, Ohio 
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|matics, thus enabling cheap indoor prac- 


tice with a larger gun than a .22. After 
all, a .22 is too noisy and powerful to use 
on any place other than a range—indoors. 
With the 4 m/m adaptor, a 2 inch plank, 
a foot long, would make an ideal back- 
stop, with a target tacked on it in 
one corner of the room. Ammunition 
costs $7.00 per thousand so is not expen- 
sive. 

Here’s an adaptor which enables a 
Luger fan to shoot an inexpensive car- 
tridge in his pet arm. And when he buys 
it he gets change from a ten-dollar bill, 
Dig out the old Luger! 


THE RUSTLESS SITUATION 
By Captain Edward C. Crossman 


T the present writing, May, of the year 

of Our Lord, 1927, the ammunition 
situation reminds me of the tale which I 
believe I have told before, concerning the 
sick man and the diagnosis. 

The old medico brought to the bedside 
of this party four student medicoes whom 
he was instructing in some class or other, 
and asked them to make a diagnosis of 
the case. 

Each of the four went over the patient 
with the usual probings, poking, and inti- 
mate inquiries, and each one gave the 
same verdict—against operation. 

“Well, gentlemen, you are all wrong,” 
said the regular medico, “an operation is 
indicated and I shall operate in the 
morning.” 

“No you don't,” yelped the sick man, 
hastily climbing out of bed, “No you 
don’t, gimme my clothes, four to one is 
a good enough majority for me.” 

With the returns in from four out of 
the five precincts to this writing, the ma- 
jority vote is for the rustless primer. 
Maybe by the time this is printed it may 
be unanimous when the fifth precinct is 
heard from. 

This is not conclusive proof that the 
rustless primer is the thing, and that it 
will stand up in storage, give us the 
accuracy of the old primer, permit us to 
raffle off our cleaning rods, brushes and 
bottles of hog-wash for the prevention of 
rust, pits, spots before the eyes and other 
troubles, and in general find the makers 
of nitro solvents sitting by the curb with 
a tin cup and a pathetic sign. 

Public opinion forces many alleged im- 
provements before they are quite ready, 
and sometimes when they are not really 
improvements. Also it runs out of the 
brush some makers who have been sitting 
tight and taking pot-shots at other and 
more progressive makers. 

A friend high up in the ammunition 
game informs me that their orders for 
their variety of rustless primer .22 cal. 
rim-fire ammunition, averaged three mil- 
lion rounds per day since the first of the 
year. This meant around three hun- 
dred million rounds to the time he wrote. 


HEREFORE and_ whereas—this 

amount indicating the reaction of 
the .22 buying public to the rustless idea— 
it is not at all surprising to find Western, 
and Peters and Winchester hastily sallying 
forth also with rustless primers in their 
.22 cartridges. It was a case of necessity 
—if they desired to continue selling a little 
22 stuff here and there. 

And, ammunition companies are some- 
what interested in peddling .22 stuff, be- 
cause, contrary to the general run of 
articles in print, the sale of ammunition 
is in the .22, and not in the big game 
hunting sizes. In your own case if you buy 
two boxes or 40 rounds, of big game 
ammunition a year, you buy about ten 
times the number of shells you ever fire 
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ship at once, parcel post prepaid. 
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positions, which carry special medals. 

For a blooming ordnance officer, the 
report of my old friend Julian Hatcher 
was gloriously incomplete as to just what 
the Swiss used in this process, but I know 
that they used special Martini free and 
wild rifles, chambered, I take it, for the 
Switzer Army cartridge as in days of 
yore. Whether or not it contained the 
justly famous primer with the Swiss 
movement, I dunno but evidently their 
rifles didn’t contain much, if any rust. 

This little outfit penned up in its hills 
between a lot of gigantic and quarrelsome 
neighbors is one of the most progressive 
in the world in its development of rifles 
and ammunition. The present justly famous 
boat-tail bullet of our 1925 and later 
match ammunition and our present service 
cartridge although not yet made in war 


| quantities, is merely a slightly improved 





version of the Swiss boat-tail, which they 
adopted about fourteen years ago. 

As I put in a great many months in 
Florida in firing boat-tail bullets at the 
Ballistic Station under Major Glenn 
Wilhelm, I know whereof I speak when 
I say that the Swiss had the first prac- 
tical and worth-while boat-tail bullet, and 
had it so many years before the great 
nations that their stupidity is pathetic in 
not detecting its virtues. 

So their rustless primer is merely a 
step along the superior lines of the Swiss 
developments. 

I was one of those present in 1913, 
shooting against these parties at Camp 
Perry, and watched them waltz through 
the American free rifle team with their 
nice boat-tail bullets and fine Martini 
free rifles. 

To date I have put through their paces 
for rust, two of the makes of rustless 
primers now on the market, Remington 
and Western. The Peters stuff for test is 
somewhere between here and there, while 
what Winchester primers I test will be 
after the stuff is on the market and in 
stock at the dealers as per the usual policy 
of that outfit. 

The Remington and the Western 
primers are absolutely rustless so far as 
my trials can determine. Said trials were 
divided into first flashing the primer on 
polished steel, minus any powder in the 
case, and letting the steel go uncleaned for 
a week or two, second, firing the loaded 
smokeless cartridges through new barrels 
and letting the steel go uncleaned for 
two weeks or so. These tests were con- 
ducted during our rainy season, and the 
guns and steel stored in a damp garage. 

The primer flash test is an absolute 
test of the primer, uncomplicated by any 
propelling charge which might either aid 
in the rust causing tendency or might 
work against it as does the charge in a 
shotgun which dilutes the primer gases 
down to a nearly non-rusting residue. 
That is, non-rusting for a time at least. 


LD type primers were flashed on the 
steel besides the Remington and West- 
ern new type. Within twenty-four hours 
these old type were red with rust. In a 


| week or so the spot was bitten down into 


» MANUFACT'ING | 


the steel itself—pitted. 

The new type primers, making a nickel- 
sized smudge of grey on the bright steel, 
remained grey at the end of a week. Two 
weeks found no rust under them. 

Smokeless ammunition fired with these 
primers through new barrels, failed to 
show even a darkening of the steel in 
a week’s time. 

This is one of the greatest boons of the 
smokeless-rustless combination—outside of 
letting the lazy man neglect his rifle, 
which description applies to me, also. 

As most well informed .22 riflemen 


know—particularly those of the target 
shooting variety, a barrel firing smokeless 
.22 ammunition could not be kept in shape 
by the most careful cleaning. 

Smokeless is very desirable in closed 
or gallery ranges. The vapor of Lesmok 
or Semismokeless never aided any shoot- 
ing, but the cartridges so loaded were so 
harmless with a little care given the bar- 
rel and so accurate, and uniform regard- 
less of barrel dimensions or chamber 
looseness that the clan would shoot no 
other form of propellant. 

Careful tests by the factories proves 
that the hell in smokeless rimfire stuff 
lay entirely in the primer. 

Smokeless with the non-rust primer, is 
non-rusting. 


T the present time it is a question, how- 

ever, whether the old reliable Lesmok 
with the non-rust primer, is going to 
work out*indefinitely. There is not yet 
proof that the powder residue itself can- 
not cause rust under some conditions of 
moisture in the air. There is proof that 
the carbon deposit from burning black 
powder or its modification, Lesmok, piles 
up in the bore from a long series of shots, 
uncleaned, and may cause inaccuracy 
merely from this accumulation. 

Peters announced a new improved 
Semismokeless, leaving much less residue, 
and because it does leave less residue, 
getting into the straight smokeless class. 
This is to be loaded in front of its rustless 
primer, as well as the optional load of 
ordinary smokeless. 

The Western Company, which sent ad- 
vance samples of various modifications of 
the rustless, smokeless load to me purely 
because of the closing of the forms of a 
book on the subject and the necessity for 
early test of the new departure, stepped 
up the usual smokeless load with rustless 
primer, to give 1100 ft. per second, against 
950 ft. for the ordinary old type smoke- 
less load. 

This proved that smokeless can be 
pushed up to give all the velocity hitherto 
obtainable with Semi or Lesmok, never 
true of American smokeless rimfire stuff 
to this time. 

Smokeless has certain little jokers which 
make it thus far undesirable for all-round 
use in all sorts of rifles. It requires resis- 
tance to the bullet movement to make it 
burn, and in turn this means a heavy 
crimp and a fairly tight chamber or both, 
also a barrel in fair shape. 

The Model 1890 Winchester which has 
been allowed as usual to rust for months 
at a time, and has been emeried or brick- 
dusted out between rustings is not the 
rifle best adapted to smokeless. I believe 
that Lesmok will always give better re- 
sults in such an arm, just as the square 
base bullet will also give better results in 
a badly worn or rusted .30 cal. high power 
rifle barrel, than will the boat-tail with its 
insufficient bearing and gas-check surface. 

The heavy emphasis on the “Kleanbore” 
phase of the new primer will make smoke- 
less almost a case of necessity to make 
the bore look “Klean” to the usual poor- 
informed user. The heavy residue of Le- 
smok is likely to prove disconcerting tothe 
observer although there is not a trace Of 
rust in it or under it with rustless primer. 

Naturally these companies are not print- 
ing the formulae for their rust-proof 
primers. 

However in going over the published 
formulae of patents taken out to date by 
various European makers we find cert&in 
very disturbing ingredients replacing the 
rust-causing salt, potassium chlorate, in- 
gredients which would make these rustless 
primers out of the question for high power 
ammunition. 
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FORTY dollars is a low price 
for such a superior all-ser- 
vice gun as the L. C. Smith 
Field Grade. 

Nearly half a century of ex- 
clusive shotgun-building  ex- 
perience is built into it. It’s 
equally good for marsh, up- 
land or field shooting. 

Your dealer should have it in 
stock. If not, write for Booklet 
B 40. 
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Equipped with an outboard motor, this craft will 
cut through the water at a remarkable rate of 
speed. 

The “Old Town” square-stern is wonderfully 
sturdy and durable too. Built to carry heavy 
loads. Made with or without sponsons. 

New catalog gives prices ona complete infor- 
mation about all models, including paddling and 
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racing step-planes, baby buzz hydroplanes, etc. 
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The cause of rust in our old type 
primers, potassium chlorate, is one of the 
oldest known of chemicals which detonate 
or burn on impact. The original Forsythe 
percussion primer, patented about 1805, 
which spelled the doom of the flint-lock 
and introduced the percussion lock or 
“cap” gun, consisted of potassium chlor- 
ate, sulphur and charcoal. 

Count Berthollet discovered the prop- 
erties of this touchy stuff in 1789 and 
proposed to make a stronger variety of 
gunpowder with it. He did, all right, but 
when he invited some guests to witness a 
test of the matter, the stamp mill mixing 
the ungodly stuff let go as they were 
walking over to the mill after breakfast, 
leaving a large hole in the ground and 
two of the guests registering with St. 
Peter—not salt-peter. 


HE famous “Rackarock,” which was 

used for blowing out the ledge in Hell- 
gate, New York harbor in 1885, consisted 
of potassium chlorate and some combus- 
tible liquid like nitro-benzene, mixed at 
the time of using. 

Street-car motormen grew grey ahead 
of time on Fourth of July from running 
over long blocks of rails covered with 
potassium chlorate and sugar or some 
such mixture. 

The service primer of the Model 1906, 
cal. 30, Government cartridge contained 
up to a recent date, tersulphide of an- 
timony, sulphur and potassium chlorate. 

The earlier primer, made for the Model 
of 1903 ammunition, contained potassium 
chlorate, sulphide of antimony, sulphur, 
and ground glass. 

The old 30-40 or Krag cartridge primer 
consisted of 60% fulminate of mercury, 
about 21% chlorate of potassium; 15% 
ground glass, and 3% of mealed powder. 

Note this fulminate of mercury and 
ground glass. 

In going over the various rustless 
primers shown in the patent list, prac- 
tically every one of them contains ful- 
minate of mercury, and ground glass, 
which aids in the friction and detonation 
of the mixture. The rusting ingredient, 
potassium chlorate, is usually replaced in 
these formulae by barium nitrate. 

The joker is this: 

Fulminate of mercury is ruinous to 
brass, and to the brass cartridges in 
which the primer is fired. 

Glass was found, about 1910 by the 
Government, to be the chief cause of the 
excessive metal fouling we were getting 
up to that time in the Springfield. Natur- 
ally if you spray some 15% of ground 
glass into the bore of the rifle every time 
you fire a primer, you do not aid any in 
the smooth passage of a tight-fitting, 
unlubricated cupro-nickel bullet. 

It is reasonably expected that some of 
our new non-rust primers, if not all of 
them, contain fulminate of mercury and 
ground glass, either of them, or both of 
them. 

3oth ground glass and fulminate of 
mercury were dropped from the Govern- 
ment primer formula years ago for these 
reasons. 

The fulminate was abandoned because 
the brass cases could not be used for 
reloading without quickly showing cracks 
and trouble. The glass was dropped be- 
cause of its metal fouling tendencies, and 
we have had no serious metal fouling since 


| it was dropped, with all apology to our 


later non-fouling jackets, etc. which re- 
moved an evil that did not exist to any 
marked degree after this glass trouble. 

Wherefore our cartridge factories seek- 
ing to apply their non-rust primers to the 
larger calibers will have to watch their 
step. Ground glass is out for any high 
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power rifle shell which might metal foul, 
Fulminate is out for any shells which 
might be called on for reloading by the 
rifle enthusiast. 

Also there is another objection in that 
the new primer is more bulky than the old, 
and there is not room enough in some 
of our center-fire primers for an ade- 
quate charge. 

And—last but not least—there is the still 
greater objection that we do not know 
positively how long the new primer will 
stand up without showing break-down 
or deterioration in storage. 

In rimfire stuff this would not be 
serious, in military ammunition it might 
be disastrous. 

I have seen ammunition, loaded with 
the Government’s famous hang-fire primer 
of 1917 in which faulty chemicals were 
used, hang-fire so long that there were 
instances of men opening the gun, taking 
out the case, throwing it across the room 
and the cartridge then letting go. There 
was one instance of a man at Frankford 
catching such a shell just as it did let 
go, which was looked on as highly humor- 
ous by everybody but the catcher. 

So before we rush in and demand that 
all of our favorite shells be flavored with 
the justly famous non-rusting extract of 
primer, we'd better wait a little while and 
give the boys a chance to try the rustless 
on the dog through the rimfire stuff, and 
see that the benefits of the rustless com- 
bination in the larger shells are not 
neutralized by greater evils such as metal 
fouling, brittle, non-reloadable cases or 
breaking down after being stored a few 
years. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
RIFLE FOR DEER 


Fietp aND STREAM PUBLISHERS: 

I am writing you in regard to rifles—we 
are planning on a big hunting trip next year 
and would like to know the best high powered 
rifles for killing deer, bear and such game. 

Frep Justice, 


Ans.—There is no one best rifle for Deer and 
Bear. Any number of guns made in this coun- 
try are quite powerful enough. It is largely 
a matter of personal preference whether you 
choose between the .30-30, .32 Special, .30 or 
.32 Remington rimless, the .303 Savage. 

Rifles can be had for all these loads in the 
the Winchester, Savage, Remington or Marlin 
makes. 

Snootinc Eptror. 


TWO OLD TIMERS 


Capt. Pawrt A. Curtis: 

I have recently come into possession of an 
old Chas. Lancaster hammer gun with two set of 
bbls. Gun No. is 3431, from which I conclude 
it is quite a long time ago since it was built. 
The original bbls. are 31 inches and the gun 
weighs 7 lb. 4 oz. The 31 set have seen con- 
siderable service, both in England and Mexico 
but are in fair condition. The other set is 30” 
and made by Adams Co., 9 Finsbury Place, 
South London and are practically new, showing 
hardly a mark inside or out, both set are 
Damascus and both bored 25% shell. The 30” set 
have proof marks and on the right bbl. marked 
14M & 12B, the left bbl. is marked 12M & 14B 
and both are stamped “Not for Ball.” 

The original or 31” set has proof marks and 
right bbl. is marked 
14 Left bbl. unced & 
ct. . CL. 
What I would like to know is what the different 
marks stand for. I think I know the meaning of 
some of them but am not sure. Also, do you think 
that both are choked and do you think I can use 
the 2%” shells with 3% dram powder, 1% oz 
shot in them, or would there be danger. The whole 
gun has had very good care and the locks work 
fine with a distinct sharp click when cock 
The 31” set of bbls. is a good deal thinner at 
the muzzle than the 30”. Also have a W. C 
Scott & Son gun I bought after the World's 
Fair, Chicago, to which it was sent as one of 
their exhibition guns. Has Damascus bbls. weighs 
7 Ib. 15 oz., 30 inch. I had a single trigger 
= on and a number of years ago had it cham- 

red for 3%” shell to get away from the shell 
spongers. I got away all right but the gun does 
not shoot as well as it used to and’ now io not 
get the 314” shells any more without first hold- 
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ing up a bank, if at all. I am a little afraid of | 
using the Super X in the gun. This gun has been | 
shot a good deal both at game and trap but | 
always had the best of care and is fine inside | 
and out. In your estimation could I use the | 
record 3” shell with safety? | 

A. G. BrerBaver. | 


Ans.—The fact that your Charles Lancaster is | 
a hammer gun is sufficient proof that it is a very | 
old weapon. | 

I cannot tell you anything about the meaning | 
of the various proof marks on your gun other 
than the fact that the 14 indicates that the left | 
barrel is, or was originally full choke. Every gun 
made in England has to go to the proof house 
for test. Many of these proof marks of which 
there are always a lot on the barrels of English | 
guns are of no consequence to the sportsman | 
whatsoever, in fact, to nobody but the manu- | 
facturer and the proof house at Birmingham. 

This old hammer gun was undoubtedly made | 
for black powder loads. It will be perfectly safe | 
to use it with smokeless powder but the use of 
heavy charges will, unquestionably, result in the 
loosening of the action in time. 

As the gun is bored for 2% inch shells, I 
certainly would not use 2% inch cases, which 
will increase recoil and cause a strain on the 
gun, but 1 don’t consider 23% inch shells too 
heavy a charge for a gun of 7% pounds. As 
the 31-inch barrels are marked, “14-inch” rather 
than at the muzzle, I am inclined to think that 
the choke has been shot out. } 

Naturally, your old Scott doesn’t shoot well 
having a 3%-inch chamber. It would be im- 
possible for such a gun to make a decent pat- 
tern with the standard case, and to make matters 
worse, the use of Super-X ammunition would, 
I am sure, naturally raise the pattern. I think 
you would have been far wiser to put up with 
the shell spongers, as you call them, and save 
your gun. There is no excuse for a 12-bore, 
3%-inch shell, and never has been. All the power 
that a 12-bore gun will give can be had from 
a three-inch shell. 

I think the gun is ruined and ruined beyond 
satisfactory repair, if a good full choke pattern 
means much to you. You could use three-inch 
shells with perfect safety in the gun. There is 
no question about that, but I hold out no hopes 
for good results. 








Snootine Epiror. 


BALLISTIC FORMULAE 


Dear Captain Curtis: 

All rifle bugs come to hand loading sooner 
or later and that is where my difficulties began. 
I realize that the questions which I ask below | 
are of a highly technical nature and will take | 
more space and time to answer than you can give | 
but if you will direct me to a source from which | 
| can secure this I will greatly appreciate your | 
courtesy. | 

My pet rifle is a Model 30 Remington Cal. 
30-06. I wish to reload the service ammunition 
for reduced loads giving several velocities for 
different kinds of shooting. } 

How can | calculate the amount of a given 
powder to use to obtain a designated velocity 
with a given weight bullet? 

Is it practicable to work the above problem 
out by proportion as follows: Say the service 
load gives a velocity of 2700 ft. with 40 grains 
of powder and 150 grain bullet; therefore you 
should get a velocity of 2790/4 equals 675 ft. 
by using 10 grains of the same powder and the 
same bullet. 

Is it possible to calculate the path of a bullet 
under the above conditions and obtain a result 





shooting conditions? 
Winston J. Jackson. 








Ans.—It is impossible for you or anyone else 
to calculate the amount of a given powder to 
use to gain a certain velocity with a given weight 
of bullet. Any brand of powder will vary con- | 
siderably from one batch to another. 

We can figure trajectory, drift, energy and 
almost anything else we want to know about the 
cartridge in flight by specific formulas but we | 
cannot figure the velocity obtained from a given 
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Model 24A Auto- 

loading Rifle (Stan- 

dard Grade) Price 
25.45 
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Model 24 Autoloading Rifle 


(action open 


THE SNAPPIEST AUTOLOADING .22 


b pe will be amazed at its speed in shooting. Just keep 
pulling the trigger as fast as you can work your finger 
and the automatic mechanism does the rest—ejects, re- 
loads, and fires. It talks so fast it stutters but it never misses. 
Closer inspection will convince you that the Remington 
Model 24 Autoloader is just as amazing in simplicity of 
construction and beauty of line. It takes down in a second 
and will then fit in a suitcase. You can remove the breech 
block for cleaning without tools. And you can buy 
ammunition at any crossroads store. 

The Model 24 is chambered either for the regular 
shorts or for .22 long-rifle cartridges—not inter- 
changeably. The magazine is in the stock and 
rifles chambered for shorts hold fifteen shots; 
those chambered for long-rifle hold ten. 
Look at the Model 24 at your 
dealer's. Swing it up and get the 
“feel” that comes from 
perfect balance. See 
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how easily 
and naturally it 
points. You'll know 
you want one. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
(Established 1816) 


New York City 


Remington, 


ARMS AMMUNITION 
CASH REGISTERS 


25 Broadway 


© 1928 


CUTLERY 
SERVICE MACHINES 








charge of powder. It is impossible to figure it out | 
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as you suggest trying, because pressure has to be 
taken into consideration. 

Some powders will give very excellent results 
when used in a given shell with a given weight 
of bullet when certain loads are used and will 
give very poor results with others because their | 
accuracy is ruined with a pressure that runs too 
low with a lighter load of powder, or from an ex- 
cessive pressure created by a heavier charge of 
powder, and the pressure depends entirely on | 
the strength of the primer used and the amount 
of powder plus the weight of the projectile. 








HARRIS TWEED 


The cream of Scotch Homespuns and 
aristocrat of all sports wear. Direct 
from the makers. Suit-lengths cut to 
order and sent postage paid. Patterns 
free on stating shades desired. 


Newall, 418 Stornoway, Scotland 


Ste 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. Only 





You might use 40 grains of powder and get 
2700 foot velocity with 130-grain bullet and using | 
20 grains of the same powder get a velocity of 
only 1000 feet or even less, but when the veloc- 
tty of a given bullet is known it is very easy to | 
work out the trajectory from the trajectory tables. | 
*. would suggest your getting a copy of “The 
ullet’s Flight from Powder to Target”, by F. 
W. Mann, and also “The Modern Ri e”, Velums 
ne, by Bevis and Donovan. 


Sxootine Eprror. 
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301.aC-40 Six Shot 


ne 

parts guaranteed for one year. Send today for our Free 
page illustrated catalog of mone; i 

Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, 5) 
Outfitters for 50 


Terms Cash. No C. 0. D. 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-D, North (0th St., Phila., Pa. 


the best is good enough for fine guns, 
reels and casting lines. As essential to 
their well-being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to 
us direct 35c for handy cans, 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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They hold your aim 


on the mark 


Lyman Front Sights will not 
shoot away from the light 


The flat non-reflecting surface of the 
ivory bead used in Lyman front sights, 
holds the aim of the shooter in bright 
or dim light. Scientific research and 
years of practical application have 
proved the excellence of the Lyman 
ivory bead front sight for hunting and 
the hooded aperture for target shoot- 
ing. You can always expect uniformly 
good results—it never shoots away 
from the light. The correct Lyman 
front sight for your gun is listed in 
the Sight Chart of the catalog. Buy 
from your dealer or write us. 


& & & 





No. 4—Ivory No. 26.—Ivory No. 3—Ivory 
front sight. gold or silver front sight. 
$1.50 bead. $1.00 $1.00 





No 17 — Hooded No. 48W with dise for Win. 


front sight. Inter- M. 54, $11.50. No. 48 also 
changeable post or for Springfield '03, Mausers, 
aperture. Easily Krags, Lee Enfield, B.S.A., 


attached. $2.50. ete., $11 


Send 10c for Sight Chart and Catalog 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 





When you’re miles 
from a lamp-post 


and it’s so dark that a Sene- 
galese looks like an Albino, 
that’s when you need a good 
flashlight to blaze a trail of 
safety. Every outdoors man 
and woman needs one, as a 
matter of fact. 

Get a flashlight, by all 
means, and keep it “loaded 
for bear” with power-packed 
Eveready Batteries. Be sure 
they’re Eveready and you'll 
be sure of bright, white light 
when you press the button. 
The battery DOES make a 
difference. Buy the best and 
you take no chances. 

The flashlight habit is a 
healthy one. It’s a step in the 
LIGHT direction! 











LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION | 


| so we had no chance to try the rifle and sight 





A QUAIL GUN 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

1 intend to buy an L. C. Smith quail gun in 
the near future, and would like your aid in mak- 
ing specifications. Will buy not below Trap 
Grade, 12 ga. 

I have a high grade Remington double barrel 
dim. 2” comb, 33g heel, which is so far from a 
fit for me that 1 can not use it. I also have a 
Rem. Auto. comb 1%, heel 2% which 1 shoot 
fairly well, but this does not seem to fit me. 
Length of stock both guns 14”. 

My weight is 210 lbs., height 5 ft. 61%”, very 
short neck, broad high square shoulders without 
slope. 

For bird shooting would you advise beaver 
tail forend and ventilated rib, either or both? 
Also front and rear ivory sights? Of course 
single trigger and auto. ejector. Do you think 6% 
Ibs. too light for 12 ga.? What length barrels 
would you advise, and how should they pattern? 

Please select gun as if for yourself. 


H. W. Bonner. 


Ans.—Regarding your new L. C. Smith quail 
gun, | would be inclined to suggest a weapon to 
weigh 634 lbs. with 28” barrels, right improved 
cylinder and left about 60% choke. 

I would most certainly not recommend a 
clumsy, horrible looking beaver tail for a quail 
gun, nor a ventilated rib. You don’t want a 
cannon for quail, but a light handy weapon. 
These things are all right for the trapshooter but 
they don’t belong on a field gun. 

There is no advantage in the ventilated rib 
to the quail shooter. Nor would I recommend 
an ivory bead sight. I don’t think we ever need 
our sights in quail shooting. By all means, a 
single trigger and an automatic ejector. 

Going back to the beaver tail forend and raised 
ventilated rib, I doubt that they could possibly 
make a 6% Ib. 12 bore with these attached. 

For a man of your height, I would recommend 
a stock 14” in length by 25” drop at heel, by 
134” at comb and I would particularly specify 
that the butt plates should be champed, that is, 
that the stock should be about 137%” long on the 
left side and 14” long to the center of the butt 
on the right side or outside, if you are a right 
handed man. This is very important to a broad, 
thick shouldered chap such as I think you are. 

Suootine Eprtor. 


A LADY’S RIFLE 


SuootinG Epitor: 

My niece is taking up shooting. I purchased 
for her a Mannlicher Schoenauer .256 with a 
telescopic sight which I was advised was a very 
good one. It was a second hand outfit, but bought 
from a very reliable firm. 

We have only lately had a chance to try it, 
but the high grass prevented our seeing the small 
buck and the others were out of season. 

My niece was ill just before we left England 


then. 

We fixed up a target for her in my son-in- 
law’s place and all her shooting was high and to 
the’ right—about 2 o'clock, outer. My son-in-law 
and I then tried the rifle and found it much the 
same. 

I am not a bad shot and he is quite good so we 
came to the conclusion that the scope sight must 
be out of adjustment with the rifle. It has a 
magnification of 4 x. The vision and view are 
very clear and good. The scope sight is made by 
one Henzoldt Wetzlar, of, I presume, Austria. I 
have lately been staying with my son-in-law and 
while there I read your extremely interesting, 
and if you will permit me to say so, well written 
articles upon the scope sight and I see that you 
recommend the C. Zeiss scope with Noske mount. 

The mount of this Henzoldt-Wetzlar sight is 
a very good and simple one and looks to be much 
similar to the Noske. It in no way interferes with 
the bolt action while keeping the scope sight 
nice and low down. It is very vivid and the 
method of fixing and unfixing the sight is so 
simple that one can remove and replace it in a 
few seconds. I should say that there was no 
possibility of upsetting the alignment of scope 
and rifle so far as the mount is concerned. 

It has a zero Johns and—focussing scope 
while about midway on the top there is a very 
small knob at the edge of a disc. This disc has 
engraved on it “100 yards” and I presume that 
when the small knob fits into some notch which 
one can feel it do the sight is then at correct 
elevation to give you accurate shooting at 100 
yards. You can, however, tell by looking through 
the scope and continuing to turn the disc that 
you are still further raising and lowering the 
elevation of the scope. 

With open sight the rifle is sighted to 300 
yards. I cannot believe that the scope is only 
accurately adjusted for 100 yards range and yet 
if it be adjusted for 200 or 300 yards how on 
earth one is to know when it has been elevated 
sufficiently I can’t for the life of me discover. 

As I say the outfit was bought from a very 
reliable firm and I may add that I am a fairly 
well known person at coms, Otherwise I would 
really think they had stuck me with a very poor 
apparatus. 

Of course, this may still be the cuse in which 
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event the only thing for me to do is to scrap the 
scope and buy another as soon as possible. 

First I would much like to know whether you 
have ever come across, or even heard of, one of 
these Henzoldt-Wetzlar scope sights and if so 
what you think of them. 

Secondly, in the event of your knowing noth- 
ing directly of the scope yourself, do you think 
it can possibly be that the 100 yards on the ele- 
vation disc means that you can only sight up to 
100 yards and if such a very stupid thing be 
possible what do you think can be the object of 
the thing being made to turn on either wa 
beyond where the little knob fits into the actah 
or groove or whatever it is. 

Of course I suppose one could test it on a 
target range and find out the exact point which 
gives you the right elevation for 200 and again 
for 300 yards and then in each case mark the 
disc so that one would know where to bring the 
disc so as to get the elevation for 200 or for 
300 yards as the case might be. 

Rosert Lonc—Maijor. 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. 


Ans.—I think your choice of the Mannlicher 
Schoenauer .256 for your niece was a very good 
one. Mrs. Curtis shoots one a great deal, a gun 
with which I, personally, killed a lot of game. 

‘The scope I have is the Mignon made in Aus- 
tria. As a matter of fact, however, the Henzoldt 
is the better of the two. There is no limit to the 
accurate range of the scope. The limit in accu- 
racy is in the rifle, and though a very fine gun, 
due to its short barrel and comparatively low 
velocity, I would not recommend the Mannlicher 
for any shooting over 300 yards. In all proba- 
bility on the open veldt in Africa, you could use 
it ~ ia on the larger antelope up to 400 
yards. 

I don’t know whether the mount by which 
your scope is attached is different from mine or 
not as you have not very clearly described it. In 
brief, the rear end of my scope has a solid metal 
bore brazed to it. This fits on to a button on the 
receiver of the rifle. The forward end of the 
scope has a mount with two lugs that lock into 
a dove-tail attached to the front end of the re- 
ceiver. The lower part of this mount, that is, the 
part not attached to the forward end of the scope, 
but to the forward end of the receiver, is dove- 
tailed into the receiver. Now the scope is adjust- 
able for elevation by the metal wheel on top of 
it, which you describe, and it usually comes 
marked for 100 yards. . 

fhe only way you can get windage is by re- 
moving the scope and setting a piece of soft 
metal against the scope base in the receiver and 
tapping it one way or the other in accordance 
with the direction in which you wish to shoot. 
Possibly, this will take a pretty hard blow to 
start it and a very little difference will make a 
great deal of difference in your point of impact 
at 100 yards. So go at it very cautiously. Hit it 
a couple of times, then shoot it again. 

Please remember, what is so confusing to most 
people, that in sighting a telescope you treat it 
just as if it it were merely a front sight. Con- 
sequently, you must move your telescope in the 
direction in which you wish to shoot, which is 
just the opposite to the direction of the rear sight. 

As your rifle shoots low, you must not raise 
the cross hairs to make it shoot higher, but de- 
flect them, for the more you deflect them the 
more you lift the muzzle when you put the 
cross hairs on the object. Consequently, the gun 
shoots higher. In the same way, the front sight 
piece should be moved to the left to make it 
shoot to the left. 

After you have found the correct ‘point of im- 
pact at 100 yards with the ammunition you are 
using, then sight in the rifle at 200 and 300 
yards and mark the point on the telescope ele- 
vator with a sharp pointed knife by making a 
scratch in it just where it is located for these 
additional ranges. 

The small knob on the edge of the disc is not 
the regulator. It is a lock. When you screw that 
into the disc you prevent its being moved by 
accident. The disc, itself, must be turned to raise 
or lower the cross hairs. Engrave your new 
marks on the top of the disc for 200 and 300 
yard elevation so that they come opposite the 
little knob which is over the center of the scope. 

One other thing—on the top of the disc, you 
will probably notice three small screw heads. 
After you have found the elevation that you re 
quire for 100 yards range, you can loosen these 
three screws and turn the outside of the disc 
around until the 100 yard mark is in the proper 
place without changing the height of the reticule. 
Then tighten up the three screw heads again. It 
will then be all sighted, if you accurately marked 
it, for 200 and 300 yards. 

I don’t think you were stuck with a_ poor 
scope at all. Different loads will shoot to different 
points of impact. The maker of the rifle is not 
responsible for this. If you are using English 
cartridges other than those for which the rifle 
was sighted in the factory by the maker, there 
may be a very radical difference in the points 
of impact until the sights are corrected for the 
new ammunition. I am convinced you have 2 
good instrument. Henzoldt is one of the best 
glasses ever produced. 

T trust that this information will help you out 
of your difficulty, 

SnootinG Eprtor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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STYLISH GAYBOY STAGES | 
A COMEBACK 
(Continued from page 38) 


ran well, well enough, indeed, to be called 
back in the Second Series and to put 
his name on every tongue as a dog well 
worth watching. 

For the second series, by an odd coin- 
cidence, Boy was drawn with Devay’s 
Diamond Prince, the very dog who every 
one thought would be the champion. It 
was going to be a sensational heat, for the 
judges and gallery had realized by this 
time that Boy was a real contender for the 
championship. 

Boy and Prince were put down in a 
thickly covered section full of ditches and 
gullies, a place where quail were apt to 
be found but where going was bad. Boy 
fought out to the right, Prince casting to 
the left. Prince was first to make a find, 
but Boy was quick to back him. Both dogs 
worked beautitully on these birds and were 
quickly out again. Again Prince found 
game first, with Boy backing him. 

A little worried look was on Jean’s face, 
but she kept Boy working and he hunted 
fast and thoroughly. At last he cut across 
and, whipping over the ground Prince 
had just covered, suddenly froze on point. 
Prince had run on too far ahead for his 
handler to get him up in time to back; 
so Boy scored this find alone. Again Boy 
made a wide cast, and again he was on 
game. 

This time Prince came up to back him, 
but at the last moment became excited 
and, despite his trainer’s commands, dashed 
forward, bursting the covey and ruining 
his opportunity to win the race. Boy, at 
Jean’s command, remained steady, and 
later he worked out and made a beautiful 
single find on one of the birds left from 
Prince’s scattered covey. 





IME was then called, and Jean brought 

Boy in. The judges announced their 
decision before she had snapped the lead on | 
him. He had won a decisive victory over 
strong opposition. Boy, her Stylish Gay- 
boy, was National Champion. Jean was so 
proud and happy that she could not keep 
from crying with joy. Handlers and own- 
ers came up to her to offercongratulations, 
and Jean and Boy proudly accepted them. 

Dick was sitting in the living room, 
impatiently waiting for Jean and Boy to 
arrive. How glad he was and proud! No 
more worrying now over mortgages and 
broken legs, for Boy would make other 
winnings and, too, every one would wish 
to own puppies of which he was the sire. 
A National Champion is no mean asset. 

The creaking of the gate interrupted 
this trend of thought, and Dick looked up 
to see a slim, girlish figure coming up the 
walk, with a big dog pulling at his lead. 

Jean and Boy both gave Dick a hasty | 
greeting. Then Jean pulled up her chair in | 
front of the open fire to tell Dick all about 
it. But first she must unwrap her big 
package. 

“Dick, I'll bet you’ve forgotten this. Of 
course, you know that I won that.” She | 
took a check for one thousand dollars from 
her purse, handed it to him, and then con- 
tinued to untie the box. “But I know,” she 
said, coming to the last layer of wrapping 
paper, “that you haven’t remembered this 
is mine too.” And from its bed of cotton, 
Jean lifted a large silver loving cup, beau- | 
tifully engraved. “You see, Dick, I have | 
everything,” she laughed. 

The next day Jean received a wire from 
Dr. Pearce, which read : “Congratulations. 
If you ever want to sell Stylish Gayboy, 
give me a chance.” And Jean wired back: | 

Congratulations accepted. If I ever sell 
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Good News 
for the 1928 Sportsman! 


At left—Model 40 Super-Sporter Repeating Bolt-Action Rifle, 
Calibers .30-30, .250-3000, .300 and 30-.06. Raised ramp front- 


sight base, adjustable Sporting rear sight. Retail Price $32.00. 


Model 45 (Special Finish) same specifications. Fitted with 
special new No. 40 Lyman Rear Peep Sight and folding middle 
sight. Checkered forearm and grip. Retail Price $39.75. 


At right— Model 28 Repeating Shotgun—12 gauge. Ham- 
merless, take-down. High lustre charcoal-blue finish. With 
26", 28", 30" and 32" barrels—cylinder, modified or full-choke. 


He are two new Sporting arms—a repeating, bolt- 
action rifle and a repeating, hammerless shotgun—that 
will meet the ideals of almost any sportsman! 


The Super-Sporter reminds you of those expensive, imported 
big-game rifles, until you consider its price. Shortened bolt 
throw; fastest ignition of any similar rifle; full British fore- 
stock; high comb; magazine inserted from below, even with 
cartridge in r—and many other advantages. “The 
greatest rifle value in America!” 


The New Savage Model 28 Repeating Shotgun offers you 
the latest refinements in shotgun construction. Fine balance 
and “hang”; exceptional patterns and positive action dis- 
tinguish the Model 28. Thorough sienphication of mecha- 
nism and strength where needed assure you a dependable and 


safe gun to use. 


And Still More News! 


The popular Savage 99-G Hi-Power Rifle more fully fits the 
needs of sportsmen. The pistol grip stock has been redesigned. 
Barrel is heavier and tapered, with raised ramp front-sight 
base. For .22 H.P., .30-30, 303 and .250-3000 calibers, bar- 
rels are now 22 inches. For .300 Savage, 24 inches. Attractive 
new charcoal-blue finish. 


Handsomer than ever are the 1928 Savage Sporters, in their 
new charcoal-blue finish. This applies to the Model 23A, 
23B and 23C. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 504 Utica, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 
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The Super-Sporter Model 28 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
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CLEANS — LUBRICATES — BURNISHES 


Used with Flannel Patches and solvent, it removes lead fouling without scratching. 
Hooker’s 
Shotgun 

“* Scrubber ” 


Fits any Standard Rod 
$1.25 
Order by Gauge from your dealer or postpaid from 
THE HOOKER MFG. CO. « Hartford, Connecticu 


Remington 








Patches 
25¢c. 
per Box 
































“DESIGNED FOR SCOPE USE” 


B&M 
SPORTER 










B & M Combination 


The High Comb, Low Bolt Handle, 
and Side-placed Safety make this 
Hunting Rifle Idealtor Scope Use 


The B & M Hunting Scope makes ev 
shot certain. Fixed Scope—Readily Adjustable Mount, 


Write for circular, 


BELDING & MULL, INC., 822 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 





Boy, you may have him, but at present he 
is making me a very nice pet.” 


Watson Sights Sleeve Sights Cleaning Rods Reloading Tools 
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Vacation zn 
Northern Wisconsin and 
the Arrowhead Country 

of Minnesota 


where you can enjoy a real vaca- 
tion—cam ping, canoeing, golf- 
ing, hiking, or basking in the 
warm sun and breathing in that 
delicious pine-scented air—build- 
ing up a tired mind and body. 
Send for illustrated folder giving full 


resort information and exceptional 
summer home opportunities. Address 


C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Ma: 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago — 


Ciicaco & NonTH WESTERN RY. 
When You Reload 


get the new Ideal Handbook 
A wealth of knowledge and information for 
both beginner and experienced reloader, not 
found in any other book. New edition No. 
28 revised and rewritten by authorities. 
Contains new “Ideal 
Quick Reference 
Table” show- 
‘ing proper 
tools to use for 
all cartridges. 
Cartridges and 
shotshells com- 
pletely covered. 
Valuable Tables. 
Description of all Tdeal 
= Reloading Tools. Il- 
ee lustrated throughout 
= 160 pages. Worth many 


times its cost. Sent on 
Teceipt of 50 cents. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 WEST STREET, MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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IDEAL TOOLS 
Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 
or exchange with you for any other firearm 
you may want. Write us what you have, 
what you want, and we will make you an offer 
by return mail. 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 








T We have the photographs of Art Young’s Alas- 
kan and African hunting trips; Lions, Moose and 
Grizzlies killed with the Bow and Arrow. A short 
history with each scene. 

Every Archer should have in his den, one or 
more of these unusual pictures. The best have 
been selected from Mr. Young's intensely inter- 
esting collection and they are offered to you at 
$1.00 each, or a series of 6 for $5.00 

NATIONAL ARCHERY TACKLE CO. 
3142 West 10th St. Los Angeles, Cal. 











PLANTING MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
(Continued from page 31) 


the height of their chests, prevents their 
reaching the desired luxury. 

Determined to get at the salt, they press 
against the wire, which pulls on the one 
connected to the prop. Out falls the latter, 
down drops the heavy gate, and the sheep 
are prisoners. Simple, very simple. 

At the buffalo paddock the captured 
animals are allowed to run with the few 
kept there for show purposes, until the 
date for shipment arrives. 

Much has been written about Rocky 
Mountain sheep and their habits, but few 
know that these animals are probably the 
easiest of all native quadrupeds to tame. 


| They quickly learn to trust human beings 


and, when tamed, seem to lose all of their 
natural fear. 
Many tame deer roam the streets of 


| Banff, begging from door to door; yet 


no matter how tame they appear to be, 
they cannot be trusted. One sudden un- 
expected move on the part of whoever 
is feeding them will bring a quick hoof 
strike or an upward thrust of the horns. 
Deer will take crusts of bread from a 
person’s hand, yes even from that person’s 
mouth, and the next minute, scared by 
some move will strike unexpectedly with 
hoof or horns. They will not allow any 
person to place a hand on them, no matter 


| how gently it is attempted. 


A tamed sheep, however, will allow 
caresses, can be taught little tricks and is 
not afraid to rear, to reach some tit-bit 
from an outstretched hand, and to bal- 
ance itself by placing its front feet on 
the body of the person feeding it. Care- 
taker McTrow, of the buffalo paddock, 
has had sheep doing such stunts six 
months after they had been trapped on 
the highway, and not only doing them 
for him but for any visitor. All folks 
look alike to Mr., Mrs., or Miss Sheep. 
Once they are tamed, they seem to lose 
all fear of man. 


MADE IN AMERICA 
(Continued from page 11) 


And the phone seems to ring constantly. 
No one wants to take time for a letter 
to reach Mrs. Rogers, as it is she who 
helps you out. The telephone is used, and 
the lady seats herself at the instrument to 
have a nice comforting chat with the ex- 
cited questioner. Mrs. Rogers seems al- 
ways to have time, and yet the calls upon 
her are heavy. It is easy to see why, if she 
were not interested in the propagation of 
pheasants, Mr. Rogers would go into some 
other work. 

“Now, getting back to disease,” Mr. 
Rogers begins as we meet in the rearing 
field at the next feeding time, “the most 
necessary thing in producing healthy 
birds is to give them clean ground. We 
never raise birds on the ground used for 
that purpose the year before. In fact, it 
| is not until the third year that the piece 
« ground is used for a rearing field. 

“Take the field where the breeding pens 

| are now. It will be plowed after the laying 
| season, in the spring planted to corn, the 
| following year seeded to timothy and 
clover, and the third year is ready to be 
| used again. Selective breeding, clean con- 
ditions, the right foods, plenty of liberty 
—that’s what gives us healthy birds that 
resist epidemics such as game farms have 
generally known. 

“You talked about propagation of 
grouse and of quail, too, yesterday,” he 
continued. “You know, don’t you, that 
very few hen partridges will lay in captiv- 
ity—one hen out of three, maybe. It 
doesn’t seem to matter that you have 
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given them the greatest care and placed 
them in their natural environment. Quail 
will lay quite a few eggs, but not enough 
to give any real production. Now, a game 
farm has to be a paying business. There- 
fore, if for no other reason, I’ll vote for 
the pheasant, as he can be raised in num- 
bers at small expense and will reproduce 
prolifically.” 

Apropos of a game farm being a paying 
business, the New York Game Farm is 
just that. One hears so often the expres- 
sion, “If the state and Federal govern- 
ments would run things as big business 
does—” Well, big business could take a 
leaf out of this activity of New York 
State. Mr. Rogers has always kept within 
his appropriation. His books are accurate. 
The resources of the place are tabulated, 
and the production is down to the lowest 
cost. 

Posted in the big barn, where every 
employee must come some time during 
his working hours,’ are the only rules I 
was able to discover. Here follows a copy: 


Information for Employees of the 
Game Farms 

This Game Farm is operated on a 
business basis. The cost of labor and 
general up-keep is charged against 
the production of birds and eggs sent 
out for distribution. Unless we can 
produce birds and eggs at a cost not 
to exceed the price they can be pur- 
chased for in the open market, this 
farm would not be a success and 
could not be continued. 

We are allowed a fixed sum of 
money to operate—this sum not to be 
exceeded. The employees have re- 
ceived an increase in wages, but the 
money for operating the farm has not 
been increased accordingly. 

The time of every employee is valu- 
able, and it is important that each 
one renders the best possible serv- 
ice. 


Most of the employees have been with 
Mr. Rogers a number of years. All of 
them seem enthusiastic. Everybody is a 
worker, but not one is in the class with 
the Superintendent himself. 

It is impossible for Mr. Rogers to stick 
to just one “why” of pheasants. He knows 
too many good points in favor of the bird. 

“He’s adaptable,” he tells you. “While 
originally pheasants fed on the ground, I 
have found them feeding in growing 
numbers some twenty feet above it, bud- 
ding on apple trees and feeding on fox 
grapes, which grow from twenty to 
twenty-five feet. He is an intelligent bird, 
and the very thing which would seem to 
limit the number of birds that survive our 
hard winters makes for the development 
of that intelligence and his survival. 
Scarcity of food in the place he would 
formerly search for it has changed his 
nature. He goes up for food and finds it. 

“As for hunting him, well, I’ve been a 
gunner all my life, and I surely get great 
sport from the pheasant. Didn’t know 
much about anything else but hunting 
when I was a kid. We lived on Long 
Island, and men from all over the country 
came to us to hunt. I can’t remember 
when I was too little to go along. I al- 
ways had a gun, always had a hunting dog. 

“I wasn’t so very old—fifteen maybe 
—when I saw my first pheasants. They 
had escaped from captivity. They were 
brought to Long Island by a German who 
had an estate near us. I saw how wi 
they got along in this country, got intef- 
ested in rearing them, and have been 
actively interested in them from that time 


Liz and Helen told us to come o 
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home; so we headed for the farmhouse. 

“Sumpin good cooking,” I called out 
as we got near the kitchen. “I’m hungry. 
May I have some?” 

The laugh was on me, for the ‘ ‘sumpin 
good” was the grains and other foods in 
Ze mixture being steamed for the grown 
birds. 

“Well, it’s good enough to eat,” 
mented. 

The indignant protest of Mr. Rogers, 
“Course it is. Think I’d give my pheasants 
anything that wasn’t?” turned the laugh 
on him. 

That ready laughter of the Rogers 
family could not well so often to the lips 
of any but happy people. They are happy, 
that family, and the hardest working 
bunch. They know what Kipling meant 
by his phrase, “The Joy of the Working.” 

I was sorry to leave the Sherburne 
Game Farm, sorry to leave all of its 
workers, even Liz, though her latest bit 
of work had called for close contact with 
a skunk. 

I said to Mr. Rogers, “I believe I'll 
come back, stay a month and help feed 
the pheasants.” 

“Amen,” he answered. Whether he 
meant it as sanction of my plan or as 
farewell to any pheasants I might feed, I 
shall never know. 


I com- 


CAJAN CANVASBACK 
(Continued from page 18) 


booming which came from Etienne’s blind. 
We were squatted, chatting, in the bottom 
of the pirogue when Alcide chanced to 
raise his eyes. 

“Look! In t’ east!” 

His voice held a quiver, and I twisted 
quickly around. Five blue geese, flying 
low, were speeding down-wind and would, 
from all appearances, pass close to the 
blind. In an-agony of uncertainty we 
watched their flight, knowing that the 
slightest deviation would carry them out 
of range. I realized that they had no inter- 
est in our decoys; that their flight in our 
direction was solely accidental, a goose pas- 
ture perhaps lying beyond. On they camein 
V formation, long necks outstretched, 
wings beating in rhythmic sweep. 

Too eager, Alcide arose while they were 
still well out and fired both barrels. A 
second later I pulled on the big leader, 
who had swept within range and who was 
towering frantically. For a moment I 
thought I had missed and experienced 
keen disappointment; then, to my satis- 
faction, the big fellow folded his wings, 
pointed his head downward and dropped, 
arrow-like, to the lagoon. He was too 
badly wounded to do more than splash 
feebly, and I hastened to put him out of 
his misery with the contents of the re- 
maining barrel. 

The little twenty-bore shooting the 234- 
inch cases containing an ounce of number 
six shot Was a continual surprise to me. 
It seemed to possess all the strength of 
the twelve-bore and demonstrated time 
and again that its range was as great. 

Alcide’s regret at having missed bag- 
ging his goose was very keen. He was 
Partly compensated therefor, a few mo- 
ments later, by taking two canvasback out 
ot a flock with one barrel and wounding 
another with the second, which he subse- 
quently finished off with my twenty. 

We had set the limit at ten birds each, 

it was not long before the firing at 

Btienne’s blind ceased. Soon thereafter I 
laid my gun aside. Alcide, with the field to 
himself, had a highly exciting and satis- 
actory time of it and ran out his limit 
with three splendid shots, which left him 
ina rather vainglorious mood that per- 
sisted the rest of the morning. 


1928 


While waiting for Etienne and the Papa 
to join us I picked out the four fattest 
canvasback from our bags, which we 
cleaned and plucked on the spot. Surely 
there can be no more delicious and delicate 
provender than this firm, clean, sweet- 
smelling flesh, built up as it is from the 
succulent wild celery and delta duck- 
potato. Possession of such game, fairly 


come by, is a source of complete satis- | 


faction. 

The sun, which had been threatening to 
break through the clouds for the last hour, 
now prevailed, and after a time the chill- 
ing wind subsided: As the morning 
advanced the sunshine grew more ardent ; 
the marshland steamed under rapid evap- 
oration. It became pleasantly warm. The 
storm had spent itself after the manner 
of storms in an unfamiliar environ- 
ment. 

When we reached the portage, we stop- 


ped a moment to rest. A light breeze was | 


stirring in the vast expanse of marsh grass 
and cane, lavishly 


diffusing a heavy | 


fragrance as the sun distilled it from the | 


vegetation. No other agent can bring so 
instantly and clearly to my mind the past 
delights of days afield; its association is 
inseparable from the splash of the canvas- 
back into the lagoon, the earthward dive 
of the gray goose, the wild flight of the 
jack-snipe. Its breath in one’s nostrils is 
an immediate creator of intense but quiet 
happiness. 

There is a certain sadness in the sight 
and sound of the vast, lone, rustling marsh, 
but its odor is far divorced from that sen- 
sation. Often I have spoken to others on 
the subject of this fragrance, receiving 
replies in proportion to their estheticism. 





3ut all were agreed that it was pleasant | 
and inclined them to agreeable retrospect. | 


JINNY 
(Continued from page 19) 


Jinny grabbed one of the fingers, braced 
her feet and beat his hand with her wings 
for all she was worth. Then I tried it. I 
agreed with McCracken that it beat any- 
thing I ever saw. 

Sliding my hand under the bird, I'd 
raise her off the ground. She seemed per- 
fectly at ease, but refused to let me stroke 
her back. Instead she’d fly at my hand or 
turn and fly to the ground. 

Since that day I’ve had my family up 
there and friends of my family and friends 
of their friends, and Jinny has always 
been at home. She’ll always come prompt- 
ly when you call her. Apparently she’s 
never more than a hundred yards from 
the spot where I first saw her. 

During the fall it was not unusual to 
find several cars parked outside the woods 
while their occupants called on Jinny. 
On one occasion a most enthusiastic 
young lady made Jinny a visit and became 
very much excited when I held the bird 
on my hand. I loaned the young lady my 
buckskin glove so that she might inter- 
view the bird at close range without get- 
ting her hand hurt, for very often Jinny 
draws blood. At the first attack Jinny 
jerked the glove from a hand that was 
much too small for it, dragged my glove 
back under a blackberry bush and gave it 
a thorough thrashing. 

What’s the answer? Brady says, “She’s 
plumb crazy.” To all intents and purposes 
she’s a normal grouse. She will eat grapes 
and seeds if you'll give them to her. She 
can fly. She'll stand around clucking and 
singing to you as though she was perfectly 
happy when in the presence of humans. 
When you start back to the car, she'll 
follow you, and it’s necessary to leave 
one person on guard to keep her from 

(Continued on page 78) 












A Swift, Safe, 
Shallow-Draught Boat 





AFTIBOAT 


S Air Propelled Hydro Glider 


Seaworthy in deep or shal- 
low water. Safe at all speeds 
—will not skid, porpoise or 
turn over. Easy to steer— 
clean, roomy cockpit—15 
to 50 m.p.h.—more miles 
on less fuel. 


Catalog F on request 


BROWNBACK MOTOR LABORATORIES, INC. 
420 Lexington Ave. New York City, N.Y. 


Exclusive Territory Available 








BROWNIE$ 


4 shot 22 caliber 
Semi-Automatic Safety Pocket Pistol 
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ROTECTION 


at a trifling sum 
You need this pistol in your home, in your car, in the 
camp, for any emergency. yt the thing to finish’ trapped 
animals. Get one while you can. 
Absolutely safe and reliable. Shoots 22 caliber short, 
long or long rifle ammunition. Two and one-half inch 
barrel, blue finish. Genuine black walnut grips. Easily 
concealed in the palm. Only 4% inches long. Weighs 10 
ounces. $5.75 at your dealers or delivered. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 

0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, 200 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 


The BULL’S EYE PISTOL, 


PISTOL 
for Practice 


Made by shooters 
of national repu- 
tation. Each pis- 
tol tested by an 
Olympic Team 
man. Guaranteed 
to group in % inch 
cirele at 10 feet. . 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break 
dows. Magazine ho 
60, and loads automati- 
cally. Marksmen of > 
highest order use them 
practice and pieneaee., Set includes 
bull’s-eye stamp, bird targets and 
extra ammunition. 


prepaid 
Ask your dealer first “3” 


BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO 
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INDOOR FISHING 
By Ladd Plumley 


UST before the fishing season opens 
many of us will find we have left un- 
done many things which should have 
been attended to during the winter. 

It is not at all difficult to recall what 
sometimes happens on the evening before 
a fishing trip at the beginning of the 
season, 

“Haven’t you any memory at all, John? 
I've turned things upside down for your 
fish basket. Then you say you put those 
things you wind your fish strings on—” 

“My reels, my dear.” 

“Well, your reels. You said you put 
them in that box with the extra light bulbs 
and old phony records. They 
are not there. And your rub- 
ber boots, now didn’t you tell 
me they were worn out? 
Seems to me you did, and it 
seems I recall sending them in 
a bundle to the Salvation 
Army.” 

“Hully gee! I never said 
anything of the kind.” 

“John, your fish things drive 
me frantic. I’m awfully sorry 
about your boots; and then 
your what-you-call-it. The 
thing you scoop up fish with.” 

“My landing net. But I know 
where that is. I'll get it.” 

“If you mean in the kitchen 
drawer with the iron things, 
it isn’t there. I’m not positive 
but I think it’s on a nail 
out in the garage. I know 
Junior had it to catch one o: 
the Blake’s chickens that was 
scratching up my flower seeds 
He tore a hole in it. I told him 
he must never monkey with 
your fish things, but when 
they’re left anywhere you can’t 
blame the kid.” 

On a fishing trip a friend 
opened a pasteboard box in a 
camp, far from more flies, and 
displayed a mess of gnawed 
feathers and moth larvae. He 
knows now if he puts his flies 
and feather lures into a wide- 
mouthed bottle with a tight- 
fitting cork he can take out 
something better than he did. 
Moths cannot bore through 
glass nor pull out corks. 

Another box tale, which was 
told years ago in FIetp AND 
STREAM, but which for its les- 
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Edited by Seth Briggs 





This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











son will bear repetition: Two anglers 
made all preparations for a Canadian 
trip. The joint stock of trout flies was put 
into a pasteboard box with some other 
tackle. After the long journey, ending by 
canoe and portages, the box was opened. 
There fell out three decayed sandwiches. 
The story coming to me was perhaps a 
boy in a tackle shop made a mistake and 
wrapped us his lunch instead of tackle. I 
don’t believe it. Tackle shops are not care- 


It won’t be long now! Fishing season is just around the corner 
Photo by F. 
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of the 


less. One fishermen made the 
blunder. 

And on the same trip, when a return 
was made to the New York apartment, 
one of them was told the gas jets in the 
apartment were left lighted in the excite- 
ment of taking an evening taxi, his wife 
having gone on a visit. A policeman saw 
the lights and the janitor smashed a win- 
dow on the fire escape, saving some of the 
month’s gas bill. A chap who would do 
that would tie up the wrong box. But the 
point is, before the trip the box should 
have been examined. 

Winter fishing will not prevent the 
thing just told, but it will prevent many 
things. You have been urged countless 
times to see that your lines are all right, to 
clean and oil your reels, to examine your 
rods and see if they need re- 
pairs and have the work done 
in the winter before the tackle 
houses rush into their busy 
season. Do these things. De- 
cide what new flies and other 
lures you need, so you can se- 
lect them at your leisure. 

Winter fishing brings the 
peace of fishing trips. Even 
those who believe they are 
careful are sometimes amazed 
to find they are not what they 
thought themselves. As I type 
this I am about to take a 
month’s fishing trip. I am 
ashamed to confess that long 
ago I ought to have done the 
things I now tumble head over 
heels to do. I am unprepared. 


H. Woodcock 


HERE is one thing I am 

resolved upon. I will keep 
a copy of my present list of 
the countless things I must 
take along. I suppose I have 
made the same resolution al- 
most countless times before, 
but so help me Moses, this 
time I’m going to do it. You 
do it. Make a typed list—in 
the winter—of every blamed 
thing you need for a day’s trip, 
for a two week’s trip and for 
a month. Put the list with 
your tackle and look it over a 
few times of winter’s evenings. 
It’s easy at the last moment to 
cut out things, or add or make 
changes. 

I find there are over one 
hundred articles, tackle, cloth- 
ing and all the rest on my list, 
and I’d bet my best reel 
against a rusty fishhook that 
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wi *round service— 
saw companion vo the CAILLE Features 
; the famous Caille 5- : ; 

i do Speed twin Buy a new Caille Racer and know the fullest joy 
+ the of outboard motoring—be out ahead in every race 
ould with the motor that has set up a record of 33.08 

the M.P.H. This motor is built for speed and service. 
nany Strongly and generously proportioned for rugged- 
tless ness. Caille special features include design with 
pate enlarged engine ports and increased carburetor 
i re- ra intake area for greater speed, new cooling prin- 
be > ciple, ingenious muffler for silent operation, most 
busy efficient propeller and shaft housing for high 
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Novice Angler has success 
with Foss Shimmy Wiggler 
ws enclosing herewith a photo of a 5% 


Wiggler at Beaver’s Lake, Cuba, Alabama. 

“I am a ‘new’ angler, but I will say that 
in my opinion your lures are absolutely the 
best obtainable. 

“T have tried several other baits, but your 
Pork Rind Minnows seem to be the Bass’s 
‘preferred diet’. 

“T hope to land some more and larger ones 
on my next trip.” 

C. B. McEtroy 
Attalla, Ala. 


This is the Shimmy Wiggler which Mr. McElroy 
found more successful than any other lures. He 
sounds as though he was over-modest in describ- 
ing himself as a “‘new” angler, as it has not 
taken him long to discover what many old anglers 
are just waking up to—the killing power of the 
Foss Pork Rind Lures. The Shimmy Wiggler 


comes in ™% and % oz. sizes, price $1.00 each. 





Other successful Foss lures are illustrated be- 
low. Their great popularity everywhere there’s 
enough water to float a fish proves exceptional 
efficiency under almost any and all conditions. 
Don’t get away this year without at least one of 
each of these lures. Your dealer has them. 


a 


Oriental Wiggler, $1.00. % or % oz., all red, all 
white, or red and white colorings. 





Y oz., 1/0 hook. 
3/0 hook. Larger hooks if ordered. 


Foss Frog Wiggler, $1.00. No. 12— 


No. 11—% 02., 


If your dealer cannot supply you with these 


lures, and with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, 
send us - name and the price and we'll furnish 


~~ AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


9508 Quincy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
68 
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when I get there I’ll have left things I 
want. Just happened to think, my wading 
shoe leather thongs are in pieces. And at 
this late hour where in Sam hill can I buy 
leather thongs? Guess I'll have to use 
ordinary shoe strings. Ought to have 
thought of it last winter. 

And darn me! I haven’t sharpened my 
fishing knife—I must add to the list 
“sharpen” after the knife. That, too, 
ought to have been done last winter. 


ESTERDAY I was flabbergasted to 

notice my wading shoes needed half 
soles—rushed to a shop and am praying 
the Italian shoe doctor will attend to the 
case in time. That ought to have been done 
last winter. 

Here is a man who has more time than 
many, a man whose trade is sometimes 
to give advice to fishermen, a man who 
although modest doesn’t hesitate to affirm 
he does make fishing preparations better 
than many, and yet has to confess that 
on the eve of an important trip he is not 





ready. Friend, do as I say, not as I do. 
There’s a chap I know who has a big 


z 


pound Bass, landed with your Shimmy | 








reputation for care and exactness in a 
most responsible business position. He is 
a keen and able fisherman. For many trips 
to Maine his ambition was to take a whale 








of a landlocked salmon. He has tackle to 
burn. He groaned as he told me his tale. 
At the close of a Maine trip he stepped 
a his hobnailed shoes on his fly line. 
For the final day or two he used another 
reel and another line. He reeled up the 
injured line and straightway forgot it. 
The next season came. That reel and 
line hadn’t been looked at since the acci- 
dent. On his first day he got hitched fast 
to his ambition, a whale of the whaliest. 
While playing the whale he noticed a 
three inch white place in the line—and he 
remembered. Rather late. When he reeled 
in the broken line, and all was over, he 
says that after he exhausted all the cuss 


| words he ever heard and invented a lot 
| of brand new ones he urged his guide to 


turn him over and whale him with a 
paddle. The guide ought to have done it 
and worn down the paddle to, splinters. 
Only another case where winter fishing 
would have paid the very biggest kind of 
a fish dividend. 

If there is anything which is fearfully 
needed by you and me, brother, it is care- 
ful winter fishing, and you can surely call 
it that. It is real fishing. You are catching 
your fish in advance, or you are losing 
your fish in advance. If a line is defective 
| and you don’t get a new one it’s right in 
accord with the Puck who seems to hold 
the wheel of the universe that you will 
lose the biggest fish you ever got hitched 
to—incidentally, only it’s a heap more 
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than incidentally—you may lose your 
chance for life of being an honor man in 
FireLp AND StREAM’s Annual Fishing 
Contest. The only way to be certain lines, 
reels, rods, flies, leaders and all the rest 
the angler depends upon for his success 
are what they should be is to spend a lot 
of winter evenings in fussing with your 
tackle. 

And winter fishing is fun. You put your 
rod together and swing it up and down 
and back and forth, mighty careful not 
to hit things. The feel is fine! You look 
over your flies and here’s the very Coach- 
man on which last season you took your 
biggest trout. You open your bottle of 
fly dope; you thought on the Upswish last 
summer you never wanted to smell the 
rank stuff again. But this snowy evening 
in your sanctum, the folks all abed long 
ago, you can hear the roar of the rapids 
plain as can be, the odor of frying bacon 
and trout is all mixed in with the pun- 
gence of the fly dope, and Tim, the guide, 
heard over the watery surge—it is really 
the wind of the storm outside—is calling, 
“Come and get it! Come and get it!” 


Photo by James F,. Coup 


A Pyramid Lake, Nevada, trout weighing 8 pounds comes to the surface 


And after you put away your flies and 
the rest, let us hope in a drawer, locked, 
and sanctified to that holy use only, and 
you go up to bed, again the wind is not 
the wind but the voice of churning waters. 
And after you drop your head on the 
pillow, as things fade toward sleep, very 
likely you dimly wonder if to-morrow 
will be a good fishing day. Then you 
come awake and murmur, “Darnation, my 
boy! It’s hard labor for you at the office 
to-morrow, but, thank goodness! I haven't 
thought of the office since dinner.” 


PROTECTING THE SOUTH’S FRESH 
WATER FISH 


NGLERS who contemplate visiting 
d the South during the winter months 
in quest of sport with the rod and reel 
often express surprise at the difficulty 
of getting definite information on fresh 
water fish laws. Unlike regulations per- 
taining to migratory birds, laws govern- 
ing fish are entirely in the hands of the 
states. What the various states decree 
legal or illegal is entirely up to their 
own law-making bodies. 

The entire southern tier of states from 
Florida to Texas is the home of the large 
mouth black bass. There this fish grows 
to prodigious size and is much sought by 
those who enjoy sport with the rod and 
reel in fresh water. In all these states 
there are many minor food fishes belong- 
ing to the same family as the bass, such 
as bream, perch, crappie and calico bass. 

In looking over the few compiled laws 
which are available, one is impressed by 
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the fact that protection is almost entirely 





r lacking in some states, and is certainly 
2 inadequate in all of them. The law fre- 
4 quently allows fish to be caught during 
y breeding season, permits the angler to 
t take far too many fish, and fish which in 
s other parts of the country would be con- 
t sidered undersize. It is true that some of 
ir the states belonging to this southern group 
have been revising their laws to afford 
ir better protection, but it seems that at the 
n present time there is still much room for 
rt improvement. 
k Many people think of the South in terms 
1- of the finest salt water fishing to be had 
ir anywhere. That this is certainly true the 
rf thousands of anglers who make pilgrim- 
st ages to Florida and the Gulf regions can 
1e attest. But many of these anglers are 
ig also interested in fresh water fishing and 
ig spend a good deal of time with a plug or 
1s bass fly rod in quest of black bass, bream 
yn 
le 
le, 
ly 
g, 


Ready 





or a fight 


and rs .. 

= -. s = ( / ARPON! A hundred and twenty or more pounds of fighting demon 
not ca = giving you the battle of your life—you and the craftsmen who fashioned 
the Commercial fisherman on Lake Okeecho- your rod! Bullet-like rushes that sweep two or three hundred feet of line off 
a bee, Florida. Note bass and other fish your screeching reel. Glorious battles lasting for hours . . . it’s for such hectic 
‘ow and crappie. The South’s fresh water fish strain on thin bamboo that the skilled handiwork of Montague craftsmen 
por should be rated as one of the natural re- —and their decades of experience—are needed. 

fice a a ee ee ee Because these craftsmen have labored so well, The Montague Trail now 
ent The following article and photograph stretches more than half-way ’round the world. Montague makes more than 

were sent to Frep AND Stream by Mr. F. half of the entire world’s supply of split bamboo fishing rods. 

SH Robertson Knight, who is particularly 


interested in Florida, although Florida 
is not alone lax in fresh water fish laws. 
; In his letter Mr. Knight states that he can 
ing speak authoritatively for Florida because 


FEATURED BY BEST SPORT GOODS STORES EVERYWHERE 


Write to Dept. “H” for Descriptive Booklet 
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he lived in that state for many years and | 
now holds an honorary Fish and Game | 
Commission appointment with the Florida | 
Fresh Water Fish and Game Depart- | 
ment. The article follows: | 


FLORIDA TO BE CONGRATU- 
LATED—WITH EXCEPTIONS 


By F. Ropertson KNIGHT 


Florida has a new fish and game code. 
or many years the Peninsula State 
struggled against opposition in setting 
up a state wide, universal fish and game 
bill, and while the interest in the real 
Protection of its wild life came at a late 
te, there has heen left enough natural 
stock to bring back a bountiful supply 
of fish and game if the present laws are | 





MONTAGUE RED WING TARPON 
RODS—a series of highest quality one-piece, 
6-strip bamboo— 3 tip weights, 6 ounce; 9 
ounce; 12 ounce. - « Price $27.50. 


MONTAGUE MANITOU—the supreme 
achievement of many years experience in 
building fine tarpon rods. Six-strip, most 
carefully selected butt cut Tonkin cane, aged 
and heat treated. 3 tip weights, 6 ounce; 9 
ounce; 12o0unce. . . . . Price $35. 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


MONTAGUE C mG Buos SACHUSETTS 


MONTAGUE IMPERIAL heavy game reel 
—massive proportions, beautiful finish— 
performance and appearance unsurpassed at 
many times the price. Line tension always 
undercontrol. . . . . . . Price $65. 


Other sturdy hard service tarpon and heavy 
game fishing reels ranging in size from 150 
to 300 yard capacity and in price from 
$3.25 to $45.00 
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OFFICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
505 Fifth Avenue 108 West Adams Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market Street 
sklet checked in Canad4 
Please ©) Cy Huntin’. gt 


= “ 

= we” 

Whip wood-fringed lakes and rushing 
streams for fighting beauties. Blaze your 
own trail in this glorious unspoiled North- 
land and know the thrill of unfished waters. 


Enjoy salmon and trout and deep-sea fish- 
ing in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
Play bass, trout and muskies in Ontario. 
In the Western Provinces, salmon, trout, 
pickerel, jackfish provide glorious sport. 














yes? Dy case Ci aore For full information write or send coupon 

cy Fishing © : ‘ and to C. K. Howard, General Tourist Agent, 
Y apby Canadian National Railways, Montreal, or 
aw to our nearest office. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


Agaresss 
The Largest Railway System in America 






City: - genet. 
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‘A New Universal Factory 


If it is possible to expect better performance than Universal Motors 
have given in the past, 1928 should bring it. For, Super-Four, Flexi- 
Four, all Universal Products now are built in the world’s model 
factory—where tests equivalent to years of field service can_ be 
made—where unparalleled precision in manufacture is possible. 
The new Universal factory carries an important meaning to the 
buyer of a marine motor—that for 1928 Universal is enabled to 
carry out on a broader scale the manufacturing practices and business 
policies that have made it the leader in its field. 





UNIVERSAL MOTOR CO. 
46 Harrison St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


New York Show Room, 
44 Warren St. 


London Show Room, 
22 George St., Hanover Sq. 


Not connected with any other 
firm using the name “Universal” 





MARINE MOTORS 


Electric Plants. Industrial Engines. Pumping Units 
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|improved upon in certain weak spots. 
| The most noteworthy evidence in Flori- 
da’s new law is relative to the protection 
of the black bass for which the state jis 
noted (both for not protecting this fine 
game fish and for the large size this 
species obtains). The new set of fish and 
game laws of Florida has been put in 
booklet form for the convenience of the 
sportsmen. To those who have hoped for 
Florida’s salvation and the conservation 
of its natural heritage these laws can be 
read with satisfaction and pride until a 
certain section is reached. This is entitled 

Black Bass—Sale Stopped—Exceptions, 
} 

T is these exceptions that show up the 
| &. joker in Florida’s hard fought battle for 
| conservation. The sale of this anglers’ 

prize has been prohibited except those 
taken from certain lakes and _ rivers 
throughout the state. These waters, unfor- 
tunately, include the very backbone of 

Florida’s fresh water system, Lake Okee- 

chobee, Lake Kissimmee. Alligator Lake, 
| Lake Marion, parts of the St. John and 
| Seamrnemes Rivers, besides other waters. 
| These areas are open to commercial fish- 
| mongers. Here the seiners may ply their 
| trade and market their catch. 

| A further loophole is afforded in that 
| bass are not tagged or otherwise identified, 
so that one may know their origin. It is 

a hopeless task to endeavor to ascertain 

where the bass in the market were taken. 

The photograph illustrating this article 
| was made by the writer and Mr. Fred- 
erick W. King at Lake Okeechobee in 
1927. It shows the net results of one haul 
from a seine thousands of feet in length 
with a so-called pocket, or funnel, in the 
center where the bass become entrapped. 
This great game fish will jump an ordi- 
nary seine. Black bass by the thousands of 
pounds are sold in the market. Also any- 
thing that gets in the way of these fish 
destroying seines is included in the day’s 
work, crappie, bluegills, perch and other 
fine fresh water species. 

In light of the above it is hardly profit- 
able to establish bass hatcheries to replen- 
ish waters that normally would be sup- 
plied from these natural breeding grounds 
were they left unmolested by seiners. 
The bass from Lake Okeechobee go up- 
stream for hundreds of miles restocking 
many lakes and connecting tributaries. 

When Florida sportsmen demand that 
the sale of their black bass be stopped 
without exceptions, then will another 
real victory be won for posterity. 

Florida anglers are to be congratulated 
upon the good work that is being done 
towards the protection of their fresh 
water fish. It is a step in the right direc- 
tion. There is more work to be done along 
this line, but unquestionably the right 
minded sportsmen in Florida, and _ the 
other Southern States as well, will see 
to it that intelligent conservation laws 
are placed upon the statute books. 


REJUVENATING FLIES 
By H. F. W. 


LOOKED over my stock of last year’s 

dry flies the other night and found some 
of them to be in sorry condition. The 
hackles were flattened down against the 
body, the wings were frowsy and knock 
askew, and in general they looked quite 
messy. 

Throwing away a favorite fly because 
it happens to be a little out of shape 1s@ 
good deal like casting aside a felt hat 
because there is a spot on it. You can fe 
move the spot from the hat and it will 
look presentable. It has occurred to me 
that some fishermen may not know how 
to make their flies useable again. 
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cAnnouncing 


The method I use may be of help to 
other anglers. I simply get the tea kettle 
going with a very little water in it and 
when the steam comes popping merrily 
out of the spout, I take a fly, held in a 
pair of tweezers, and run it through the 
steam. The effect is really surprising, The 








Before and after treatment 


hackles straighten out almost immediately 
and the fibres of the feathers in the wings 
go right back into place. The steam also 
cleans the feathers to some extent, and 
by a little fussing and manipulating with 
the fingers the fly is almost as good as 
new. 

When going over my stock of flies I 
also examine the hook points very care- 
fully. Oftentimes they are dull. When that 
is the case, I place the bend of the hook 
in a small vice, take a very fine jeweler’s 
oilstone and carefully work the point down 
till it is as sharp as a needle. 

A little attention given to your stock of 
trout flies will enable you to retain a lot 
of them which at first thought you might 
believe had to be discarded. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


URING this month of ice and snow 

and roaring gales from the North, 
it is sometimes a little hard for anglers to 
visualize the fishing season just ahead. 
The trouble with us is we can’t get our 
mind off how cold it is and how deep lies 
the snow. 

It is always a good thing at a time like 
this to glance at the calendar. April is just 
a few short weeks ahead and April, of 
course, means the opening of the trout 
season to countless hundreds and thou- 
sands of anglers everywhere. 

Better get your tackle in shapenow. And 
while we are on the subject, it is a fine 
time to talk about the FIELD AND STREAM | 
Annual Prize Fishing Contest. Judging | 
has been completed in all the classes and 
it now remains only to compile the infor- 
mation concerning those fortunate ones 
who took prize winning fish in last year’s 
Contest. We hope to have all this mate- 
rial together in time to make the March 
issue. Be prepared then to learn of the 
results of last year’s competition and 
determine that you will be one of those 
represented when the list of the 1928 prize 
winners is published next year. 

The first step towards the achievement 
of anything is the desire. We'll venture to 
say that everyone of the prize winners 
whose names wil! be published in the next 
issue at least wished that he might be 
fortunate enough to tie into a prize win- 
ning fish. 

In the April issue we hope to be able to 
announce rules and conditions governing 
the 1928 Fretp aNp StrEAM Annual Prize 
Fishing Contest. Many things are in stére 
for anglers and while we are not yet pre- 
pared to say anything definite, it can be 
announced that there will be several added 
classes. Anglers everywhere are going to 
have a chance to win prizes, and there 
will be more prizes awarded than in any 





Previous Fre.p anp STREAM competition. 





The New Meisselbach 
AUTOMATIC Reel § 


OOD news for trout fishermen! An 
automatic reel with all the known 


dependability and fine workmanship for 
which all Meisselbach Reels are famous— 
and for only $5. 


Paying out the line winds up the mechanism; a feather 
touch on the thumb piece reels in your trout. Or, if 
you don’t want to disturb your line, the reel can be 
wound or unwound without moving the spool. 


The Meisselbach Automatic is made of a special metal 
that combines the lightness of aluminum with the 
strength of steel. The winding mechanism is stout and 
practically wear-proof, and is completely enclosed, The 
entire reel is rustproof. 


The Meisselbach Automatic is the result of 40 years’ ex- 
perience in the making of fine reels. It is the latest member 
of the famous group which includes the Meisselbach 
Takapart, Flyer, Rainbow, Surf and Neptune — all 
illustrated in a catalogue which is yours for the asking. 


The A. F. MEISSELBACH Division 
of The General Industries Co. 
Taylor Street ae eo ee ee Elyria, Ohio 
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Mustad-Perfect 
Viking Hooks, 


ize No. 1 






Made in Norway. 
Used the World over. 















HE importance of good fish hooks has been 
developed in Norway as nowhere else, by 
the extensive and exceptional fishing for cen 
turies back. For many years Mustad’s—the only 

f Norwegian fish hooks—have led the 
world as the largest and most advanced 
ors of hooks. 


makers « 
entire 
produc 







The newest Mustad success is the hook shown 
above in its two kirbed bends. It is the result of 
years of effort to produce the hook best suited for 
all America. A hook of such remarkable forged 
steel, with such perfection of bend and hollow 
point, as to justify the name perfect. 








Leading American makers and importers 
artificial flies, snelled hooks, 
Mustad Hooks. They are made in every sta c 
model, shank length, and form and finish. Specify 
them when next ordering tackle. Write our New 
York office, Dept. 50, for booklet “Fine Points of 
Fish Hook FREE. 


"Rishi in alae, lempar and fenish* 
O. Mustap & Son Oslo, Norway 
New York Office, 258 Broadway 
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Record Wall-eyed Pike pene on | 
Prescott Spinner. Mr. Walter| 
Leipnitz, 
ner of First Prize, Field and Stream 







ounce Pike on a Prescott Spinner. 


Jobbers — Dealers — Fishermen — write 
for prices and circular. Stock Prize 
winning Spinners. 











SIN. 
OVERALL 
WeEEDLESS 30 ¢ 
ASK IPLAIN.._.. 2S 
your DEALER—SEND FOR Nh 
PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co. 
ev Cuas. Starr. PRESCOTT, WIS. 





























We give 3 free lessons with each new instrument 
They start you. Teach yourself. It’s great fua\S@ 
practicing because you learn so quickly. Even 
though you have failed with some other instru- 
ment, you can learn the Buescher Saxophone. 
And it will make you the most popular person 
in your set. 6 days’ free trial in your own home, 
any instrument. No obligations. Easy terms if 
you decide to buy. Send now for beautiful free 
literature. A postal brings liberal proposition. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co,“ “ 
2231 Boescber Biock Elkbart, Indians 
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|and Game 


Eau Claire, Wisc., Win: | 


Contest, Landed a 13 Pound 2) 


DO PACIFIC SALMON DIE 
AFTER SPAWNING? 


e| RY ERYONE says they do. Take up 
any work on ichthyology and turn 
to the part which concerns the various 
species of Pacific salmons, and you will 


| find that invariably the writer states that 
| the fish die upon completing the spawn- 
| ing 


act. 

Jordon and Evermann in American l'ood 
Fishes state, concerning the 
-acific salmons, “The spawning act ex- 
tends over several days, the eggs being 
deposited upon beds of fine gravel in clear, 
cold mountain streams. Soon after they 
have done spawning both males and fe- 
males die, each individual spawning only 
once. This is true of all, whether spawn- 
ing remote from salt water or only a few 
miles or yards from the sea. The cause of 


| their dying is not conditioned upon dis- 


tance from the sea, but is general in its 
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Oregon I have asked this question again 
and again. Some tell me the salmon die 
aiter spawning ; others are equally certain 
that these salmon return to the ocean. 
Some pass out, being too weak to recover 
from the long, hard battle against nature, 
but the vast majority return to the ocean. 
Such statements, if perused, will take on 
all the shades of a theological battle! We 
must beware of this. I have asked man 
after man to enlighten me as to this mat- 
ter. I have yet to find one speaking with 
authority. 

This summer two of my friends spent 
their vacations on the Pacific coast. They 
camped near the mouth of two streams 
into which salmon run during the spring 
and fall months. One of these gentlemen 
visits localities where a great deal of sal- 
mon fishing is carried on. To my ques- 
tion, Do salmon die after spawning? he 
replied, “It is said they do, but in all my 
experience, and I have been in Oregon 


Reflections of the summer. A quiet and well-organized fishing camp 


application to all species of Pacific coast 
| salmon.” 

| The following letter was sent us from 
| a gentleman in Oregon who is extremely 
| interested in the question. He says he has 
| read the authorities, but he does not be- 
lieve them. He further states that he does 
not wish to stir up an argument, but 1s 
merely a sincere agnostic. His own ex- 
periences and those of his friends do not 
convince him of the oft-repeated state- 
ments that all salmon of Pacific waters 
die upon completing spawning, and spawn 
only once. 

If any of the readers have studied this 
interesting and mysterious genera and 
have had any experiences along this line, 
Fisherman would appreciate their answer- 
ing through FIELD AND STREAM. 


FisH1NnG Epitor: 


AM writing you for information and 
not to start a controversy. Were dog- 
matists to take up their pens and reply 
to this humble letter it would grieve me 
not a little. I am in a sense a stranger to 
the West, coming here some four years 
ago. Since that time I have been most in- 
terested in the Pacific salmon. I have seen 
| them leaping falls, wallowing in shallows 
land felt them tugging at the end of a 
trolling line. I do not know which ex- 
perience was the most thrilling. 
| I have witnessed Indians with long 
| spears and with great dexterity heaving 
these noble fish upon the banks, to clean 
and dry them for winter’s use. It is in- 
|deed a wonderful sight. From time to 
| time it has been my pleasure to read what 
| others have written with reference to this 
fish of Pacific waters. It has saddened me 
|to be informed that after spawning these 
powerful fellows die. 
Do they? That is the question. I do not 
| know. I want to know! Since coming to 


for twenty-five years, spending my sum- 
mer vacations near the same salmon river, 
I _— never seen a large number of dead 
fish. 

“I have fished these streams for salmon 
trout during the salmon run, but in all 
my time at it I have not happened upon 
over four dead salmon. This after twenty- 
five years. Remember, I simply speak 
from my own experience ; even in the face 
of what the authorities say about the mat- 
ter.” 

This is the expression of one of the 
most reliable men I have ever known. 
My other friend, a medical man, spent 
this summer on the coast. He is inter- 
ested in this subject. Before leaving I 
asked him to talk to the natives and to 
those who were living near the streams. 
I was anxious, on his return, to know his 
findings. He told me, while sitting in my 
study, the following: 

“I spent three weeks in a cabin over- 
looking the Pacific. It was a wonderful 
place, and my wife and I enjoyed every 
minute of our stay there. One thing, how- 
ever, stands out. There was an old gentle- 
man down there, from whom I rented our 
cabin, and with whom I talked for hours 
at a time. I asked him your question, 
Is it true that salmon die after spawn- 
ing? He replied, ‘If that question has 
been asked me once, it has been asked a 
thousand times. I have observed these fish 
and know that some of them die. At least 
I see quite a number in the streams, but 
it is my opinion the majority of them 
stand the stress and strain and return. 

“Once I saw a huge salmon wallowing 
in shallow water. He was nearly spent 
and covered with bruises. By the ocean’s 
action a sand bar was thrown up off from 
the river and, at high tide, was covered 
with about two inches of salt water. There 
was a depression behind the sand bar 
which was filled with sea-water,—quite 
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a good sized pool—into this pool I dumped 
this weary fish I had caught. At first 
nothing happened, but as I watched him, 
he began to take on a new lease of life 
and after some minutes began sailing 
around that pool at a rapid rate of 


speed. 


“‘He would fling himself clear of the | 
water at times. I attribute it to the action | 
of the salt water on the sores. I watched | 
that fish off and on for two weeks. At 
the end of that time he was as good as 
ever. The sores were healed and his con- 
dition was prime. When I cut a channel 
with a shovel through the sand from the 
pool to the ocean, that salmon seemed to | 
know what was going on. He passed | 
through it and out to sea. I am not going 
to talk authoritatively as to this matter, 
but in my opinion these fish do not all 
die after spawning.’ ” 

There are a number of large streams 
where I live. This autumn I fished for 
trout and steelhead. Time and time again | 
have I witnessed salmon forging their | 
way upstream to spawn. Never, how- | 
ever, have I noticed a dead fish. I wonder, | 
that’s all. I hope, too, that from time to 
time, some interested writer will con- 
sider this matter. Perhaps others have 
asked tne question, Do they all die? 

Fisherman 


AN UNUSUAL CATCH 


HE interesting photograph repro- 

duced here was sent to FIELD ANI 
SrrEAM by Mr. A. J. Amsler of Sioux 
City, Iowa. The lad is his son, William 
Amsler. 

The two black bass shown were taken 
on one cast of a plug in West Battle Lake, 
Minnesota, last July. Both fish struck at 
the same time and the young fisherman 
had the unusual experience of landing a 
double catch on the one lure. 
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Bi: 


Villiam Amsler displays his double catch 


It is out of the ordinary to land two | 
sizable fish on one plug, although a great | 
many bass fishermen have had the ex- | 
Mtience of having a smaller fish strike at 
aplug when a large one had been hooked. | 
ndoubtedly bass do this from a sense of | 
bugnacity rather than because of a desire | 
fo feed, the bass being known to possess | 
nature of a bulldog. 
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No. 1200 
South Bend 
Level-winding 
Anti-Back Lash 
Reel. Price $16.50 


Over a Quarter of a Million 
South Bend and Oreno Reels 


in Actual Use 


Ts severest of all tests—actual use in the hands of over a quarter 
million anglers—is your guarantee that South Bend and Oreno 
Reels are soundly built, rightly principled. 
The level-winding feature of South Bend and Oreno Reels is the one 
recognized as standard by every angler. It winds the line perfectly 
smooth and even. It permits greater accuracy and precision in casting. 
The Anti-Back Lash feature of these reels is that originated by South 
Bend. Today it is the accepted standard of such fin: 
devices. It eliminates back-lashes, snarls or tangles Pz. 
without any drag whatsoever to retard your cast. 
The 4 models here shown sell at $6.50, $8.50, $10 and 
$16.50. Ask your dealer to demonstrate them for you. 
Write for “Fishing—What Tackle and When”— 


our 120 page book containing helpful hints and 
suggestions on all kinds of fishing. Sent Free! 


South Bend Bait Co.,2252 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle 












No. 1000 
South cs dantuts P grees ty By es Cues tee _ 
t n nti- nti-Bac 8 ee Anti-Back 
Lash Reel. Price $10 Price $8.50 Reel. Price $6.$0 
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Color Coanege 
—NOT Free 


OU must send a quarter and your 
dealer’s name for this great book 
showing Weber (and “Water-Witch”) 
flies, tackle and “‘lifelike” luring novel- 
ties—many exquisite platesin full color 
—invaluable hints on casting. Besides 
all standard patterns, this world’s 
largest fly tackle institution features 
tackle especially designed for American 
style fly-fishing (including ALL fresh 
water game fish as wellas trout!) This 
book is the sport-seeker’s biggest 
quarter’s-worth, but you get your 
25 cents back twice—we credit you 
with the quarter on the first order 
from the catalog or from this ad and 
send you any 25f fly free; tell us size 

and pattern or leave choice to us. 
Or simpler — slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 
in goods and get catalog and extra fiy free. 
tee : 











: Popular 
“=== Effective 


All hair, in standard 
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fiy patterns. igo 
“Akl ” sizes, 25c; Bass, 35c. 
mae Doz. $3.00 and $4.00, 
Early season, dry 
Quickest drying. Comb. Wet or Dry 
Rides extra high. Cocked Wing ,, 
20c; Doz, $2.00 Artfully 


made for all- 
round suc- 
cess. All 
standard 
patterns. 

2 for 25c; Doz. $1.35 


Weber’s Wet Fly 
Matched 
> flat 


i 





Fan Wing Dry 








Delicate 2-Tone wing; 
wing shadings natural 
Natural forms. taper 
Sizes 6-8-10. 25c. _ hackle. 
Doz. $3.00 
yaVa Expert 
Weber's /, design 
Lifelike _.Standard 
Dry \ sizes and Patterns 15c; 
Doz. $1.75 
Dri-a-Fli-or-Line 


Handiest little nifty 
you ever owned. 2 x3 
in. leather book, with 
pinch - pages of deer- 
fat dressing and dry 
fly compound. A fin- 


Patterns /||\\> 
Highest expert 
work; perfect to 
nature; best action. 
Hollow point hook; 
down-turned eye. ger nip does it. 

2Se; Doz. $2.50 On faith, send $1.00. 


Straintest Leader 
(Finest “Selecta” Gut) 
Super Value. All sizes- 
Half dozen in round 
carrying box with 
moistener—Level: 
Trout 6 ft., $2: Bass, 
42 ft. $2; Salmon, 9 ft. 
$6. Dry Fly Tapered: 
7% ft., $3.00. All other 
sizes and weights pro- 
portionately priced. 


No-c-um Bemeuteail Leader 


Striped in two translucent 
tones — practically invisi- 
ble. Not a theory but a 
proved success. Best gut, 
triple tested. Trout, bass 
and salmon sizes: 1 to 3 
yds. level or tapered. 2 
yd. level, 5-Ib. test, 
each. Doz. $5.50. 





sizes priced proportionately. 
**If Weber Makes It—a F: tok Tahes _* 










Addeess P. O. Box 1832, Stevens Polat, Wis. 
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SNARING GARFISH 


OOKER SIMPSON’S letter in the 

October Fish and Fishing Department 
started several readers off on the subject 
of garfish. No one has a good word to say 
for these ugly looking chaps with the 
cross-cut saws in their mouths, and indeed 
they do not deserve consideration. Mr. R. 
J. Hummel, Jr. who lives in Louisiana 
where garfish grow big sends in his ideas 
concerning how to catch the overgrown 
members of this family. 

Mr. Hummel’s idea is a very good one 
and while it wouldn’t give one the sport he 
can get from landing a garfish with rod 
and reel, still it should be fun and at the 
same time help get rid of a lot of the pests. 
Here is the letter: 


Fishing Editor: 

I read with great interest the article in 
the October number of Field and Stream 
by Mr. Simpson on catching gars. If every 
fisherman would go after these pirates we 
would have better fishing. 

His scheme is a very good one for 
catching small gars, but I don’t think that 
it would work on big ones, and if you will 
have a little patience I shall attempt to tell 
you how I have caught some as long as 
seven to eight feet. There are plenty of 
them in the waters around here much 
larger than that. Some of them run as 
large as ten or twelve feet in length. 

I use a piece of soft iron or copper wire 


| of about 50 to 60 pounds breaking test. 
| String the bait (a small fish about four to 








six inches long) on the wire and make a 
running loop about twelve inches in di- 
ameter with the fish hanging in the bottom 
of the loop. Attach the free end of the 
wire to a float of some kind, a one or two 
gallon jug or can will do, and allow the 
bait to hang from two to four feet below 
the surface of the water and float around. 
When Mr. Gar takes the bait, nine times 
out of ten, he puts his nose through the 
loop and the harder he pulls, the tighter 
the noose holds him. I have had many an 
exciting chase after my jug before I 

















| 











caught up with it, pulled it up to my boat 


| and dispatched the gar with my pistol. 


same time. 


It is exciting sport when you noose a 
big fellow, and is good riddance at the 


R. J. HumMEL, Jr. 
This should be a most successful method 

of capturing large gars. Why not make a 

vermin party in your section and go after 

these pirates? 

FisHi1nc Epitor 
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RAISING THE DEVIL 
By L. J. Shaw 


O% a recent fishing expedition one of 
our party brought into camp, along 
with a fine string of trout, a bullhead that 
had been on the string for three hours, 
mouth and gills forced wide open. He as- 
tounded the camp, when I tickled him in 
the ribs, by looking up at me and wagging 
his tail so I placed him in the lake and he 





shot off like an arrow which “beat all my 
going to Sea”. 

Then the guide waxed reminiscent and 
— us with an episode of his early 
days. 

He and his little brother (the minister's 
pets) went afishing on a Sunday. They 
caught a socking big trout. Then the 
question very naturally arose what should 
they do with him? They dared not take 
him home. Discovering a fine little pool 
quite near the lake they deposited him in 
it. Presently they hooked out another 
beauty and so on until they had nine fine 
speckled prizes secured in their cold stor- 
age plant. 

With fine, robust confidence and much 
enthusiasm they assured their mother 
Monday morning that they would present 
her this time with a rare catch. But alas, 
instead of nine fine trout in their 
aquarium they discovered a small sub- 
marine tunnel leading from the pool to 
the lake. Recalling how very near the 
same size their catches were, they con- 
cluded that they had caught one trout 
nine times, so they confessed to their 
mother how they failed to make good. 

She, never having been a boy herself, 
tried to throw such a scare into her er- 
ring hopefuls as to squelch all future 
Sunday fishing. She told them that it was 
the devil. 

According to my knowledge of boys in 
general, and these in particular, it simply 
transformed his satanic majesty into an 
entirely new and highly commendable role 
and they just naturally beat it back next 
Sunday to raise the devil again. 


UNIQUE FLY FISHING 


AROLD McCRACKEN, whom read- 

ers know is an Associate Editor oi 
FIELD AND STREAM, and who spends a great 
deal of time trotting around in odd corners 
of the Globe, relates the following story: 
He often tells this at lectures, but strangely 
enough his yarn is never believed. A 
peculiar twist to the thing is, the louder 
he proclaims it the truth the more the 
audience laughs. What do you think about 
it? 

“A large part of my fresh water fishing,” 
to quote him, “has been done for the ex- 
press purpose of providing something 
different than beans, moose steak or roast 
bear for my meals in the big woods; 
therefore, I am not what would be termed 
a connoisseur of the fine points of wet a 
dry fly fishing. However I have caught 4 
great many trout from lakes and streams 
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in Alaska in what I believe is a somewhat | 
novel and yet very simple manner. 

“The plan was simply this. First I might | 
advise, to help my story a little, that the 
Mosquitoes in Alaska grow large and in 
abundant profusion. I would go to the 
fishing place with nothing more than a 
short piece of line and a couple of small 
hooks. After cutting a suitable light pole 
I would go out to the point or spot where 
I was to catch my fish. Removing my 
gloves I would place the hook between my 
thumb and first finger of my left hand. 
Then I would hold said left hand quite 
still for just a moment and allow a half 
dozen or more Alaska mosquitoes to light 
and start boring on the back of it. Looking 
them over carefully I would pick off the 
largest and juciest of those that had come | 
to feast, and carefully string them on the | 
hook. 


F the mosquitoes happened to be run- 

ning unusually large in that particular 
vicinity, it would take but four or five of 
them to make a bait or “fly” most tempt- 
ing to any trout. If they happened to be 
running smaller that day, it might take 
more. When the hook was thus suitably 
baited I would swing it carefully and cast 


see it. Generally it would no more than 
strike the top of the water when there 
would be a splash and I would have the 
beginning of an appetizing supper. Pulling 














Mosquitoes grow large in Alaska 


him in I would proceed to repeat the 
process. 

“I have told this story a good many | 
times and with all the sincerity of which 
I was capable, and yet I have never told 
it but that I was openly accused of being 
a terrible liar. Despite all these debuttals 
I still insist that I have caught many a 
trout in this manner. That is my story and 
I’m going to stick to it. I would suggest, 
in addition, that you put it to the test 
yourself sometime.” 


This is one of the most unique methods 
of luring trout that has come to our at- 
tention. If we did not know Mr. Mc- 
Cracken as well as we do, it would cer- 
tainly tax our credulity along with that of 
those who listen to his lectures. 

Contrasting this method which works 
well in Alaska with our own section of the 
country where it is difficult to lure trout 
on even the most finely tied flies, one 
rather smiles. It reminds a person some- 
what of the old days when trout were not 
fastidious and would take a piece of salt 





pork, or the bud from a pussy willow bush. 





“Mine’s a 


Marhoff” 

















| The Shakespeare 
MASTERPIECE 





No wonder 
he’s proud of his reel 


Built like a watch—every dimension accurate 
to less than a thousandth part of an inch—the 
Marhoff level-winding reel is to a superlative 
degree the highest attainment of the reel- 
maker’s art. 


In this Shakespeare masterpiece are embod- 
ied exclusive features which contribute im- 
measurably to the joy of bait casting. 


See the Marhoff and other Fine Fishing 
Tackle at all first-class dealers. 


301 N. Pitcher Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


RODS-REELS 
LINES-BAITS 


Fine Fishing ackle 
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AUTOMATIC 


REEL 
LOCK 


An Original 
GEP-ROD Feature 


NE—two—three, and it’s 
done! Simply slip the first 
joint of your GEP-ROD into 
the handle and your reel and 
rod are automatically locked in 
place. Noscrewstobother with. 
Easy—simple—positive. {Pat. 
July 6, 1926}. 
The Automatic Reel Lock is 
an exclusive GEP-ROD fea- 
ture. You'll find it on the 
‘ombination GEP - ROD 
No.400 and One-Piece GEP- 
RODS Nos. 450, 800, 825 
and 850, 


Interesting Booklet Sent 
on Request 


Ask yourdealer toshow you 
the Automatic Reel Lock. 
other exclusive GEP- 
ROD features such as 
the Automatic k 
{keeps guides properly 
aligned} and the Alloy- 
Lining {prevents joints 
from rusting and sticking). 
Or write today for free 
booklet describing the 
complete line of One- 
Piece, Combination and 
Three-Piece Steel GEP- 
RODS. 


GEPHART MFG.CO. 
220 W. Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

















Dealers: Write your jobber 











first. 









“Nipigonize” ALL your 
Fresh and Salt-water 
= LINES, your BUGS and 
FLIES! Make ’em WATERPROOF (Float), 
last longer, cast easy, TRUE and FAR! Keener 
Sport and BIGGER Fish! Tested and O. K.’d 
by World-Famous Fishermen. Selling in U. S. 
A., Europe and Australia. Ask your DEALER 
If you have to order direct, send one 
dollar and ey cents for three tubes by in- 
sured parcel pos 
THE PRANSFEROID CO., MFRS. 
Owatonna, Minnesota, U. S. A. 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


THE DETAILS OF TACKLE 


Fisninc Epitor: 

After reading several issues of Frecp & Stream 
my interest in fishing has taken on new life and 
after perusing your article on bait casting my 
interest seems to fasten on that subject. 

am a young man in my early twenties and 
have been interested in fishing ever since I can 
remember. The lakes and sloughs in the coun- 
tryside of St. Louis contain mostly crappie, sun- 
fish, perch and occasionally bass. Because of this 
1 have only become efficient in handling a rod 
in still fishing with minnows and worms for 
fish of this kind. 

It is possible that next year I shall be in a 
position to take a trip up to some of the Minne- 
sota lakes to spend my vacation, and it is my 
contention that a knowledge of bait casting will 
be exceedingly appropos. 

I note that in one part of your article in 
speaking of tackle you say it is very important 
to buy a good reel and a g rod, but this 
type of tackle being new to me I would cer- 
tainly be lost when it comes to selection. 

Some literature on the high priced reels 
describes them as level-winding, quadruple-multi- 
plying, anti-backlash, but the anti-backlash is the 
only one can anyways near understand the 
meaning of. Probably you can help me on this. 
In my case, being a rank amateur in this game, 
would you suggest my buying a medium-priced 
reel to begin with, or one of the very best with 
the above mentioned features, some of which as 
yet I do not understand. 

Now as to the bait-casting rod. For my gen- 
eral use should the rod be of steel or split bam- 
boo, and what length and weight of rod would 
you suggest? I should like this to be a general 
purpose r 

As to the line I ne se that any hard braided 
silk line will do, b i on undecided concerning 


| size, whether it should be 12 or 15 pound te&t, 
| or more for my general use, and whether or not 


a certain color of line should be bought. 
Harotp R. HartTMan, 


Comment: Regarding the level-winding, quad- 
ruple-multiplying, anti-backlash reel, that is a 
rather long appelation to tack on to so small an 
object as a reel. Really, however, it is nothing 
to be alarmed about. 

Level-winding refers to a mechanical device 
which usually consists of a bar in front of the 
reel equipped with a worm gear and an eyelet. 
This gear is connected directly to the mechanism 
reel so when you wind in, the eyelet 
travels back and forth in front of the spool 
and your line being threaded from this eyelet 
is laid evenly on the drum. 

Quadruple-multiplying refers to the number of 
revolutions the drum makes to one turn of the 
handle. Quadruple, of course, means four. Actu- 
ally the drum of a quadruple multiplying reel 
revolves about three and a fraction times to one 
complete turn of the handle. The reason multiply- 
ing reels are used is because they cast very 
smoothly, the handle not having to revolve as fast 
as it would if the reel were single action. Also, 
when you retrieve the lure the drum of your reel 
is turned approximately four times to one turn 
of the handle. You can readily see that less 
energy is needed to retrieve your lure than if 
you were using a single action reel. By single 
action, of course, is meant a reel whose drum 
revolves but once for one turn of the handle. 

Anti-backlash is a term used to describe sever- 
al patented devices applied to a number of makes 
of reels which enable the reels literally to thumb 
themselves. If you are using a straight, quad- 
ruple-multiplying reel without a level-winding 
or anti-backlash device you must keep your thumb 
on the reel constantly when casting or you will 
get a backlash. When yg ny the lure it is 
necessary also to spool the line with your left 

hand. If you neglect doing this your ‘line will 
bunch up in places and when you cast several 
coils will slip over on the spooled line causing a 
backlash. 

Many people like level-winding, anti-backlash 
reels. Others say there is nothing like a straight 
reel. It is entirely a matter of personal opinion 
and depends somewhat on how much of the work 
you want to do yourself. To use an analogy, one 
may almost say that employing the level-winding 
anti-backlash reel is practically the same as 


| shooting a six shot repeating shotgun in prefer- 


ence to a double barrel arm. Any of the leading 
makes of anti-backlash, level-winding reels are 


| thoroughly reliable and will give their purchaser 
| many years of faithful service, besides elimina- 
| ting a lot of the annoyance of having to thumb 


and spool the line. Many men, however, prefer 
a fine reel of the old-fashioned straight type just 
as a lot of sportsmen prefer the double gun to 
the repeater. 

The question of whether you should buy a 
steel or split bamboo rod is entirely up to you. 
Briefly, the advantages of the split bamboo are 
its lightness as compared to steel, its action is 
generally better, and it is more handsome in 
appearance. On the other hand, the split bamboo 
is fragile and if not properly cared for will 
take a permanent set and the windings will come 
off. A split bamboo rod really should have a coat 


of good varnish every year and the windings 
should be watched constantly and not be per- 
mitted to fray. 

he proper length of a bait casting rod 
should be 5% feet and it should have a resilient 
action. Your rod, however, will vary with the 
work you intend it to do. If you want to cast 
heavy spoons and plugs to the exclusion of 
everything else, then you will need a somewhat 
stiffer rod. Steel rods weigh considerably more 
than split bamboo. The average steel bait casting 
rod about 5% feet in length will weigh around 8 
or 9 ounces. A split bamboo rod of the same length 
according to its action, will weigh from 44% to6'4 
ounces. For casting light lures such as pork vind 
baits, spinners and weighted flies, an ideal bait 
casting rod will be one 6 feet in length weighing 
about 442 to 5 ounces with plenty of action. In 
your letter you intimated that you want an all 
purpose rod. The 5% foot length, moderately 
stiff, would perhaps best suit your purpose. 

The selection of line again is a matter of 
pean choice. Hard-braided lines will wear 

nger than the soft-braided variety. Many bait 
casters use a fine, soft-braided line testing be- 
tween 6 and 10 pounds. Such a line is ideal for 
casting, but will not wear long. For one begin- 
ning the sport of bait casting a line testing 12 
pounds would be about right. The only advantage 
of the heavier line is that it will wear longer. 
By intelligent angling you should be able to 
kill a heavy muskalonge on a 12 pound test line 
provided it has no weak spots in it and is long 
enough. The light line always casts better be- 
cause there is less air resistance and less friction 
when it passes through the guides. The import- 
ant thing about a line is that it must be dried 

carefully after each day’s use. 

Color has little, if anything, to do with catching 
fish in bait casting. It may be very important in 
still fishing, but when a plug is coming through 
the water at a good rate of speed it is to be 
doubted that a bass or pike would stop to look 
at the color of the line. Most waterproof lines 
are made of black silk with a white core. 

Fisuinc Epitor 


PRESERVING BAIT 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Will you please give me the following in- 
formation ? 

What is the best solution to preserve pork rind 
and chunks similar to that used for commercial 
purposes? I am desirous of doing this with my 
own pork strips. 

What kind of solution is best for placing 
leaders in during the off season? Also advise as 
to the best way to care for them. 

What is the best plan to carry out+in col- 
lecting angleworms in the spring and keeping 
them throughout the summer? Advise as to feed, 
pan oa way of bleaching and anything that 
may be of use in caring for these boys. I noticed 
something in your magazine about leaf mold. 

Also give me a solution for preserving chub 
meat for trout bait. 

Tra C. Pitcuer. 


Comment: Commercial pork strips which are 
put up in bottles are usually preserved in a 
strong solution of brine. This is all that is 
necessary to keep them. Often natural baits are 
kept indefinitely by the use of a weak solution 
of formalin, but as this chemical leaves a slight 
trace in the water, it is generally conceded that 
baits preserved in brine are more effective. 

Regarding the question of storing leaders in 
the winter, the writer’s practice is to place 
them in oilskin envelopes. It would be highly 
inadvisable to put them in any kind of solution 
as that would only tend to rot them. Keep them 
away from light and do not put them in direct 
contact with any leather save chamois skin. The 
chemicals which are used to tan ordinary leather 
have a deleterious effect upon the silkworm gut. 

Angleworms are best kept during the summer 
by placing them in a tub full of dirt with sod 
on top. Keep them in a cool place, and in col- 
lecting your worms put them on top of the sod 
and allow them to climb down into the earth. 
Any worms which do not crawl down of their 
own accord have been injured in some way and 
should be discarded. 

About twice a week pour some buttermilk or 
ordinary sweet milk on top of the sod and allow 
it to trickle down into the earth. Just before 
using your worms remove a quantity and allow 
them to scour themselves by crawling through 
clean moss without any dirt in it. This can be 
done a day or so before using them. Leaf mold 
is also a good substance in which to keep angle 
worms. 

The strong brine solution will also preserve 
chub meat. 

Fisuine Epitor. 


It might be mentioned here that preserved bait 
which is used for still fishing is never so suc 
cessful as natural bait. The reason, of course, 


is that the canned article is lifeless and lacks the 
motion essential to attract fish. Such preserved 
natural bait as pork rind used in connection 
with artificial lures is very successful because of 
the motion imparted to the lure by the act of 
retrieving the 


line. 
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SKY FISHING 


Fisutnc Epitor: 

I remember reading in your columns some 
time ago a very interesting and graphic account 
of desert fly fishing for lizards. That was a good 
story. 

Tonight, Sunday, when most good people are 
at church, I am staying at home, presumably to 
wash the supper dishes (cook’s night off) and 
in endeavoring to postpone the evil hour as long 
as possible, have been looking over the Septem- 
ber issue of Fretp anp StrEAM again. I came 
across a short article I missed in the first read- 
ing. It was tucked away in Harold McCracken’s 
Department and the title is “Now You Tell 
One’’. The story concerns the taking of a bull 
frog on a cleverly cast Royal Coachman fly. 
Pretty good story, Mr. Leaman. 

The reason I am writing is that you ask for 
true stories. Here is my contribution, but I am 
not so generous as Mr. Leaman. I withhold my 
name, because, though this story is true, I have 
a reputation for veracity which must be main- 
tained at any cost. 

Coming into camp one evening just about 
dusk, before taking down my rod, I was whip- 
ping the line in the air to dry it off. Suddenly 
I felt a tug and my three ounce rod and line 
began playing Aeolian tunes in the atmosphere. 
To my surprise and wonder a bull bat had taken 


my fly. 

Now this little contribution may help. At any 
rate it is something, so I pass it along to my 
brother sportsmen for what it is worth. Those 
who are fond of the dainty morsel on the bat’s 
breast can now secure their daily dozen without 
violating any hunting laws. They can simply 
fish for Mr. Bat. 

A Sxy FisHerman. 


A UNIQUE WAY TO WIND A ROD 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

In looking over an old issue of F1retp anp 
Srream I notice that some one has given instruc- 
tions for winding a bamboo rod. I have seen a 
lot of ways for winding and holding the thread 
and I have been using one method that I think 
will eclipse any that I have seen. 

Not wishing to be selfish —— oe perhaps 
it would help brother anglers, I am passing the 
information on. In the first place you should be | 
married and have as your fishing pal your wife, | 
for when you -get 4 wife for a fishing pal who 
will go with you and never chirp when the fish- 
ing is poor and will stay with you all day and 
come up at night with a smile even though you 
have not a fish to show for the day, then you 
have a pal to tie to. But I forgot about the 
winding arrangement and had to bring in the 
wife to get started. 

Just borrow her sewing machine. Put your 
spool of winding silk where she uses the spool 


| 
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_— SPEEDS are as much depend- 
ent upon hull design as they are 
upon motor efficiency. 

Speeds of 20, 25 and 30 miles per 
hour, now possible with outboard craft, 
demand staunch, rigidly built boats, 
properly balanced, and scientifically 
designed. 

Boyd-Martin boats have won the 
patronage of particular boatsmen, en- 
tirely through their superior design— 
graceful line—and safe, seaworthy per- 
formance. 





in sewing and run the thread under the t 





and screw it down so as to give you a good 
tight thread. Then get at the sewing end of the 
machine and with both hands do your winding. 
When you get your winding wide enough just 
cut the thread and tie off and you are ready 
for the next winding. I am sure if you try this 
method you wili be very satisfied with it. | 
J. M. Witson. 


Comments Thank you very much for your 
timely suggestions on rod winding. A great deal 
of the pleasure in fishing comes from fussing 
with your own tackle, 

Fisuine Eptror. 


KILL YOUR FISH 


Fisninc Epttor: 

I should like to call the attention of anglers 
to a matter to which many fishermen give no 
consideration. I refer to the killing of fish after 
they have been caught. Many anglers simply let 
their catch flop and gasp away its life on the 
bottom of the boat, or in the creel. 

Aside from merciful sentiments, and every 
man should cause as little suffering to animals 
a possible, I question whether the flesh of any 
animal, whether it be beast, bird or fish, that 
dies of itself is as good as the flesh of an animal 

t has been killed and bled. 

In the Scriptures, Book of Deuteronomy, 
14:21, it says “‘Ye shall not eat of anything that 
dieth of itself”. The Scriptures also speak of 
Pouring out the blood of a slain animal. All this 
Seems very reasonable It is scarcely to be 
believed that the flesh of an animal that died 
slowly can be as wholesome as that of one killed 
quickly and bled. No one would think of eating 

flesh of a beef animal that had died of it- 
self. Why then should they eat fish that have 
not been killed ? 

me anglers kill fish by striking them on 
the back of the head. My own practise is to cut | 
through the backbone not only to kill the fish, | 
t also to cause it to bleed. When I eat a 
fish thus killed I feel that I am partaking of 

Wholesome flesh. 

“his practise of killing and bleeding fish 
Might be followed even by commercial fishermen, 
at least when the fish caught are of large size. 





BOYR 


The Mercury—a 16-foot 
V-bottom family boat. 4 
optional colors. Seats 5 to 
6 comfortably. For 4 or & 
h. p. motors. 


No Foolin—a Boyd-Martin 
step-plane — setting world 
record of 32.147 mp.h. in 
Class C outboard competition 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. Sth. 


, eS ore act 
Boat Performance 
Extraordinary | 


The Mercury and Diana, family models, 
are boats which offer real luxurious 
water travel. They're fast—even with 4 
people. The Baby-Stepper racing models 
are record makers with any 4 or 8 
horsepower motors. 

Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue. It pictures and describes 
speed boats, family and runabout boats 
in various types. Sent free! 


BOYD-MARTIN BOAT CO. 
228 Lee Street Delphi, Indiana 


















Better Than Ever 
Tells When You Can 
Fish 


Box Soy era. £ as 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS 
Get Matthews Light and Power 


for Your Camp 


(= light will double your pleas- 
ure in camp next summer. You and 
your guests can play cards, read, really 


semi-darkness. 

Get a Matthews automatic lighting 
plant, Model ‘‘K O’’—the lowest priced 
quality plant made. It has one 32 volt 
starting battery only—easy to transport 


all types. 





Cuarves Hooper. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 


m 613 King St. 





and lay up for winter. Capacity 50 
twenty-watt lamps or their equivalent 
in water pump and electric appliances. 
It operates in two ways, by sim 
turning a switch. (1) 
from generator when lights are turned 
rom battery for emergency 
night lights. 
Other Matthews plants of all sizes, 
Every one rugged and reli- 
able. Tell us your needs. 
information about camp lighting. 


MATTHEWS ENGINEERING CO. 
“The Original Automatic” 


enjoy yourselves instead of groping in on. (2) F 


FLY TYING,RODand 
LURE MAKING 


Quality Materials and Supplies 
Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter mak- 
ing one a your own pate and A sure will add to 
e fun nex me you go fishing to play them 
own make. Flies tied to order. Catalog free. pokey: 


J. B. WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 
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Thrills hookin’ 
a 48'/. Ib. Tyee 
Salmon 


Mansfield Li: 
beaches big fish 





“He thrashed the water like mad! 

“Down, down he went. Our stout 36-Ib- 
test Mansfield line sizzled over the reel at 
dizzy speed. If the big Tyee should sound 
much farther, he surely would snap the line. 
Sixty minutes of thrills! 

“After a mighty final splash, he was cap- 
tured—481)4 Ibs. of grace, symmetry and 
food. Walter Miller’s comment was ‘Yes, 
sir, the right tackle is half the battle’.” 

(Signed) M. A. Dalby, Seattle, Wash. 

Play safe and sure by buying Mansfield’s Fishing 
Lines. Write for SAMPLE CARD of Lines, showing 
colors, sizes and weights, and folder, “True Fishing 

ortes. 

G. H. MANSFIELD & CO., Inc. 
DEPT. A-10 CANTON, MASS. 


MANSFIELD’S 
FISHING LINES 
For Fish That Fight 











JAMISON 
Natural Frog Colored 
WEEDLESS “‘COAXER”’ 


Expert anglers have been using Jamison Weedless 
“Coaxers’’ for many years. Now they want it in 
frog color as well as the many combinations now ob- 
tainable. Here it is—for everyone! No angler should 
be without a ‘‘Coaxer’’ if he wishes to be successful 
in bass and pickerel fishing. Made in two sizes, also 
Convertible style, Bucktail, and night bait—all 
shown and described in new 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 


of Jamison Mod- 
ern Fish-get- 
ting Lures. 
Write for your 
free copy now. 
Also ask for 
list of Jamison 


Shannon Twin Spine Movies of Fish- 
ner; Ba ese 
Hook. ing. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. 22 
739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


JAMISON BARBLESS HOOKS 


SEE MIN a hhtae 


MADE UNDER J/.P.SHANNON PATENTS 





TRADE MARK 


















JINNY 
(Continued from page 65) 


running under the wheels and getting 
killed. 

McClure says he first saw the bird in 
May. At this time she stood in the center 
of the woods road, and he stopped his car 
and watched her. As she moved out of the 
way he went on to where he was cutting 
wood. Later he saw her frequently. Then 
he brought along a little grain, and the 
friendship started. 

Since that time every sportsman in the 
section has heard of Jinny. No one with 
a gun is permitted to go into the woods 
where she lives with a brood of her near 
kin that have never shown any desire for 
the friendship of man. 

It would be interesting to note how this 
bird would act in the presence of a dog. 
Has she the usual intelligence of the breed 
to safeguard her from her natural 
enemies ? 

To the east of her home is the Pound- 
ridge Reservation, whére no shooting is 
permitted. According to men living in the 
vicinity, this tract is literally alive with 
foxes. 

I last saw Jinny on Thanksgiving Day. 
I’m hoping she won’t put her trust in a 
red fox during the hard days of winter 
and that next spring she'll produce a 
brood that will all come when you call 
them. 


TRAILING THE CAMBODIAN 
TIGER 


(Continued from page 29) 


crossing the river we had gone about 
a kilometer—all four of us at the head 
of the column again, talking  care- 
lessly and not keeping an eye out for 
game—when we ran into a whole herd of 
the little barking-deer. They had seen us 
first and were scampering through the 
bushes in every direction before we could 
go into action. Then everybody shot, and 
everybody missed. 

We were spoiled. We knew that there 
was so much game in the country that we 
lumbered along the trail too carelessly to 
get any of it, though we should need fresh 
meat again that day and should need it 
very badly on the morrow. Time and time 


| again we put up game along the trails as 


we passed that one man moving along 
carefully and really hunting could easily 
have got. In a country where meat for 
the white man’s table keeps only twenty- 
four hours, it was necessary to shoot a 
deer every day to avoid eating up our re- 
serve canned “monkey meat” and “goldfish.” 

Whenever we missed easy shots owing 
to carelessness, we were thoroughly dis- 
gusted and vowed to stop fiddling around 
and really start hunting. But we always 
expected to find a “better ’ole,” a real 
hunter’s paradise, at the end of the day’s 
march, though many times we passed 
through country where game was much 
more abundant than in the region round 
about our camping places. 

Mack was the best hunter in the lot. He 
realized what all good hunters know: 
that before you can shoot over a district 
intelligently, you must reconnoiter it 
carefully and find out where the game 
ranges. Very often it will be abundant in 
one valley and for some inexplicable rea- 
son will hardly ever put foot into the next 
one across the ridge, though the latter 
may look much more inviting. Most grass- 
eaters will leave that part of the country 
where the forage is coarse and rank for 
the areas that have recently been burned 
off, where the grass shoots are young and 
tender and where there may be a salty 
deposit of ashes on the ground. 
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All of us knew these things, but we 
also knew that we were in Cambodia, 
where deer were too plentiful to bother 
about and seemed of no importance when 
at any minute we might meet one of the 
enormous wild bison, a ponderous water- 
buffalo, a herd of elephants or a tiger. So 
we kept on down the trail in the highest 
of spirits, for we had left the last Moi 
village behind us and were entering the 
real wilderness. At noon that day we 
crossed another bad creek and unyoked 
the bulls for dinner on its far bank, where 
the grass had lately been burned off and 
was now as green as a wheat field. 

We started on again at about 2 P. M,, 
and had gone only a short distance when 
we came upon tracks in the sandy trail 
that really stimulated our circulation. 
The guide and Ku-Eh, in front, stopped 
short with a low exclamation, examined 
the footprint carefully and, crooking their 
fingers like claws to make the sign of the 
tiger, said “Klar-Tum!” Then old Ku- 
Eh told Mack and Jocco in French that 
“un tigre, tres grande et beau coup forte” 
had passed there that morning. 

The tiger’s tracks were the largest that 
I have ever seen, either in Cambodia that 
year or in Anam later, and the old cat 
must have been a wonder. I’d have given 
five hundred, gold, to get a shot at him as 
he stalked majestically down this trail. 
At last we were among the friends we 
had come so far to meet! 

Tigers, like domestic cats, will invari- 
ably follow a beaten trail or a stream bed 
in their peregrinations about the country. 
They dislike getting their feet wet and 
dirty, and they do not like to travel 
through high grass and brush. After 
making a kill, they eat their fill at once, 
take a drink and then lie up in close cover 
until they feel like visiting the carcass to 
have another bite or merely to smell around 
on it and see that no sneaking leopard or 
wild dogs are bothering it. 

They stay in the vicinity until the last 
of the kill is eaten—and long after it is 
putrid and crawling with maggots. Then 
they may range on again, down old trails 
and game runs and dry creek beds, for 
fifteen or twenty kilometers or until they 
have replenished their larder. They ap- 
parently have a pretty definite range or 
bailiwick to which they confine them- 
selves and which they cover at more or 
less regular intervals, according to their 
success in hunting. 


LITTLE farther along, another 
smaller tiger track, probably that of 
the big one’s mate, joined the large one in 
the trail, and they went on together for 
several kilometers before turning off. These 
were the first tiger tracks in the rough that 
any of us had ever seen, and they were 
much larger than we had expected. We 
were thoroughly on the qui vive. For all we 
knew, one of the old cats would come 
along any minute and trample us under 
foot before we could give him gangway. 
Farther down the trail, toward evening, 
the tracks of klar-keen (the leopard) 
showed plainly in the sand for nearly a 
kilometer, and we decided that we had 
reached a regular cat heaven. 

We didn’t meet any striped or spotted 
felines just yet, but presently Mack and 
Boots got a standing shot at a little munt- 
jac and thought they had knocked him 
down. When we dashed up to the place, he 
was a. w. o. 1. We never knew what 
came of him. ‘ 

A short while later a Moi hunting 
party from the village where we had 
camped passed us on their way back. 
naked men and boys stalked in front, 
carrying nothing but their weapons—even 
the little six-year-old urchins armed with 
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tiny bows and arrows exactly like the 
larger ones their fathers used. In the rear 
trudged the women and older girls loaded 
down with great rattan baskets of newly 
killed meat, various roots and herbs that 
they had collected in the forest, and the 
heavy sooty copper cooking pots for rice 
and meat. 

Among the choice tibits I noticed was 
the fleshy tail of the giant monitor lizard 
of the country, which reaches a length of 
six and seven feet and looks almost like a 
small crocodile. The tail of this great 
reptile is considered a great delicacy 
among the natives of Cambodia, Anam 
and the Philippines. 

About five o’clock that evening we came 
to another creek with good water and fine 
grass near by, and I suggested that we 
camp here, though we had planned to go 
farther. As soon as the safari had halted, 
Boots and I took a Moi guide and went 
out to see if we could get a shot at one 
of the wild bison, or ansong. The whole 
place was covered with the tracks of the 
great beasts, and it was quite likely that 
we could come upon a herd feeding along 
the creek at this time of evening. 

Our only trouble was that we didn’t 
know what the creatures looked like, 
though we had. been told in Kratie that 
they were much the same color as the 
Indian brahma cattle—the cows and 
calves a tawny dun color and the older 
bulls ranging from deep brown to a 
bluish black. We had passed several herds 
of the Indian cattle near the Moi village 
that morning. 


E saw no ansong, but hardly ten 
minutes out of camp, just as I stoop- 
ed to go under a bush, I saw a large eld 
buck bounding across a glade in front of 
me. At the same instant, a generous hand- 
ful of thoroughly provoked, bloodthirsty, 
saber-toothed wood ants tumbled off the 
bush down my neck. The buck vanished 
from the glade and my mind at one fell 
swoop, while the hitherto peaceful scent 
rapidly became fraught with violence, 
surcharged with loud pained language and 
dynamic with bustle and life or death. 
Boots howled with glee as my ants and I 
came to grips, bit, fed and died. These 
Cambodian wood ants merit respect and 
consideration; they are not lightly to be 
dallied with. They are fleet of foot and 
hot of tooth and temper. I advise great 
moderation in their use. 

There was much talk and jesting among 

the coolies that evening on the subject of 
klar-tum, the tiger, but they took care to 
have all the necessary water in camp be- 
fore dark, lest they be sent down to the 
creek later, and they were unusually care- 
ful that night to make a good circle of 
the bull-carts and to keep up the little 
fires around the outside. Ku-Eh put them 
on a regular guard roster from then on, 
for this was our first camp in the grand 
foret, far from human habitation, and 
tigers were all about us. 
_ That first night in the real wilds was 
immensely interesting to me. Never before 
had I heard so many strange, unknown 
noises and early calls. One in particular, 
that continued for hours on end, was 
especially puzzling to me. It sounded as 
if some one back in the jungle was ham- 
mering regularly and rhythmically on a 
long loose plank. 

We asked Ku-Eh next morning what 
this peculiar noise was—there being no 
one-by-twelve boards nearer than Kratie. 
He told us very seriously that he did not 
know of his own knowledge, but that the 
old hunters said this was the noise made 
by the great striped klar-tum when he 
was hunting the monkey; that the tiger 


FOR FLY AND BAIT FISHING | 


In Universal Demand because 


of Their Standardized Quality 


M* ANGLER, if you have never fished 
with a GRANGER Rod then you have 
yet to learn the keenest delights of the great- 
est of outdoor sports. 

Ask your Dealer to show you a GRANGER 
Rod. See for yourself its beautiful finish 
and pleasing design. Feel its perfect bal- 
ance, its quick and powerful action, its light 
weight—all combined to produce easy and 
accurate casting qualities. Then put your- 
self behind one of these GRANGERS on your 
next fishing trip. 

Show a fisherman friend your GRANGER 
Rod and you at once establish yourself as 
a discriminating Angler—its beauty and 
finer qualities command the admiration and 


rai a 
praise of all who see a GRANGER Each GRANGER Rod must be PERFECT. Thema 


CIENTIFIC methods, expert workmanship 
and the very best of carefully selected ma- 
terials are used in the production of GrancEeR 
. Bear in mind we specialize in the manu- 
facture of the finest fly and bait casting rods. We 
make nothing else. 

The GranGer plan of Quality Standardization 
demands the same painstaking methods, the same 
exactness in construction and the same absolute 
accuracy in the dimensions, the taper and the 
manufacturing process in all four grades of 
GranGer Rods—that each individual rod shall be 
the very best value in its own class. 

The Grancer line is complete—72 different 
numbers to select from. Prices range as follows: 
“Colorado Special” Bait, $10; ‘Colorado Special” 
Fly, $12.50; “Denver Special” Bait, $14; ‘‘Den- 
ver Special” Fly, $18; “Goodwin” Bait, $18; 
“Goodwin” Fly, $25; “Granger” Bait, $25; 
“Granger” Fly, $40; Tournament Rods, $20 to 
$50. All except “Colorado Specials” in individual 
partitioned cloth bags and aluminum cases. Our 
sueaies in colors gives complete details. Send for 
it t y. 


GOODWIN GRANGER COMPANY 


Broadway and Virginia Avenue 
DENVER, COLORADO 


All genuine GRANGER Rods have the name ‘“‘Granger” on the Reel Seat 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE—Jf your Dealer cannot supply you—we will 





GRANGER Rods are started RIGHT. It takes ex- 

pert knowledge and a lot of good judgment in the 

— grading of the extra hard Chinese Ton- 
n canes, 





ny 
rigid inspections safeguard against defective work- 
——- and materials and insure uniformly high 
quality. 
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GET READY for your 
FISHING TRIP 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
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SPORTS 






will tell you how, when, and where to go. 

And This monthly magazine crammed full of 
hunting, fishing, camping and trapping 

This stories and pictures, valuable in- 


formation about guns, revoly- 
ers, fishing tackle, game 
law best 


es, 
Places to get fish 
and game, 
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Woodcraft Knife 


with strong leather sheath, fully 

uaranteed. It meets every need for 
unting, fishing and camping. Adapted 
for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chop- 
ping bone, etc. High-grade steel-bevel blade, 
thick at back, tapering to a fine point. Blade 4% 
in., leather handle 3 in., weight 6 oz. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 309 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 







































To help you 
show a big string! 


Wes you string ’em out for the pic- 
ture to send home . . . make it a long 
string of big ones. Here’s a tip that will 
help you hook the big ones and bring ’em 
in when they “‘hit’’: Use a rod so fine and 
sensitive that when the big fellow strikes he 
telegraphs the fact to you and you set the 
hook automatically. Use a rod that, with 
light. weight and flexibility, combines the 
rugged strength to win the battle with the 
kind of fish you want. You'll catch more 
fish if you use a Richardson Steel Fishing 
Rod. They have the ‘“‘stuff” that makes a 
“strike” a catch. A Richardson Rod for 
every requirement . . . and a price for 
every purse. At your dealers . . . or write 
us if he can’t supply you. 

Champion No. 844. The outstanding Rod 
in the low priced field. Double grip cork 


handle. Beautiful black enamel. Packed in 
partitioned bag. Lengths 3 to 5 feet. List 
price $2.60. 


Brookside No. 99. Perfect casting action. 
Reinforced tip and second joint for strength. 
Staggered length joints for casting action. 
Special design canvas case. All standard 
lengths to 5‘, feet. List price $7.00. 


Write for new catalog 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 











534 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 








ARBOGAST TIN LIZ 





WwT.¥g02z PAT. APP. FOR 





Wobbles on side, crippled. Tail spinner 
is the secret. Made by the Pro. 
Champ. bait caster. Price $1.00 


FRED ARBOGAST AKRON, O. 




















PENN YAN BOATS 


18 Models 
For all requirements 
OUTBOARD BOATS 
Speeds up to 33 m. p.h. 


Many Types and sizes 
Rowing and sailing 
Write for free 36 page 

catalog. 
Illustrated in colors 
PENN YAN 
BOAT CO., Inc. 


11 Water St., 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 














monkeys were sleeping and beat against 
it with a dead limb until the monkey fell 


| out from fright. 





I found out later from a French woods- 
man in Anam that the noise in question 
was made by a large bird of the hornbill 
family, and I have heard something very 
similar to it far back in the mountains of 
Zambales, Luzon. 

There was another bird, a small brown 
fellow, that roosted near all our camps 
and followed along the trails by day, 
and condoled with Jocco persistently in 
the most dismal minor notes. It sounded 


| to Boots and me as if the bird continually 


wailed “Po-Bre, Joc-co!” for that stal- 


| wart person was wont to get low in his 
Bar 2 Tee ; 
| mind and weak in his morale when he did 


not have much luck. 

Of course, Jocco denied this allegation 
and defied the allegators, as the excited 
young attorney declaimed. But between 
you and me and the gate-post, that is 
what the bird really said, and he teased 
the life out of old Jocco. 

Next morning Boots and I got up long 
before day, took our same wild Moi for 
guide and started out again hunting for 
ansong, or bison. When we left camp, it 
was still dark. After we had walked a 
half hour in the direction we had gone 
the evening before, it began getting light 
enough to see, and suddenly it was broad 
daylight. We were moving carefully, with 
many stops to look around, when sud- 
denly I caught a movement out of the 
corner of my eye. 


HISSED a warning, and all of us froze 
in place. There, off to the east some three 
hundred yards, we s saw a herd of immense 
brahma cattle moving steadily along in 


| single file toward the dense underbrush 


| of ‘the stream bed to our left. 
| blue-black bull 


A great 
led the procession, the 
newly risen sun glinting off his massive 
horns as he threw his head around to lick 


| the flies off his shoulders. Following him 





| somebody’s herd 


was the strung-out herd of tawny cows, 
little frisking dun calves and several big 
younger bulls of a lighter, browner color 
than the leader. 

The Moi was wild with suppressed 
eagerness. His face twitched with excite- 
ment, and he trembled all over as he made 
violent signs for us to shoot. 

“This fellow wants fresh meat so badly 
that he’s trying to get us to shoot into 
of brahma cattle,” I 
whispered to Boots. “Of course, we are 
rather far away from any settlement, and 
no one may own these cattle; but I don’t 
care to shoot a domestic animal even in 
the semi-wild state.” 

“The hump on those bulls’ backs is too 
far to the rear for brahma cattle,” said 
Boots. “I wonder if the Moi is trying to 
| tell us these are wild bison.” 

By this time the big leading bull was 


| only a short way from thick cover, and 


the Moi was threatening to have spasms. 
I suddenly decided to shoot first and cata- 
logue species later. Sitting down quickly 
| and aiming as well as I could into the 
| sun, I held the sight-bead slightly in front 


| of the big bull’s shoulder as he walked and 








squeezed the trigger. As the big rifle bel- 
lowed the whole herd broke into a swing- 
ing trot and disappeared into the thicket. 

We hurried down to the place, but could 
find no blood, only the deep-cut tracks of 
the heavy beasts. By this time we felt 
convinced that we had let a big herd 
of coveted ansong file slowly by us and 
get away while we engaged in light con- 
versation and persiflage. We could easily 


| have run down behind the rising ground 





we were on, circled around to intercept 
the herd, and get within certain killing 
range. But being imbeciles, we had sat 
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still and argued, and I had finally shot at 
a range of three hundred yards with sights 
set for two hundred. 

I am at a loss to account for the silly 
things Boots and I did from the time we 
first reached Cambodia. Both of us can 
shoot much better than the average rated 
“expert,” and both of us have shot a lot 
of big game. But when we reached Cam- 
bodia, given a super-accurate rifle, muzzle 
rest and plenty of time, we could guaran- 
tee to miss anything that popped up. We 
excepted nothing. And we acted under 
all circumstances like the most innocent 
babes in the woods. 

We hunted like a pair of elderly near- 
sighted maiden sisters. Fortunately for 
the rest of the party, we had enough con- 
sideration to hunt together and endanger 
no one else’s life but our own; for if any 
really nasty, vicious, bellicose creature 
had jumped out at us, we'd undoubtedly 
have let off a terrific fusillade from a 
mere high sense of duty and then have 
been peacefully eaten up—leaving no liv- 
ing soul to tell the tale, except a highly 
gratified Moi. 

After examining the tracks of the late 
ansong herd and swearing ruefully with 
great feeling, we started on again. Pos- 
sibly half an hour had passed when I saw 
another of the little red muntjacs, or 
barking deer, standing about a hundred 
yards off, eying me. Feeling positive that 
this was nobody’s brahma bull, I aimed 
carefully and fired. At the report the 
little animal dropped “as if shot,” falling 
in some high weeds. 

Thanking heaven that I had at last hit 
something, I reloaded casually and went 
to pick up the deer. I didn’t pick him up, 
however, for he had anticipated me in this 
and had departed for quieter parts. I was 
certain I had hit him and positive I had 
seen him fall; but there was not a sign of 
blood, and if I had touched him any- 
where from nose to tail with that mur- 
derous gun he’d have been thoroughly 
deceased. I was beginning to believe in 
ghosts, and I felt sure the Moi was begin- 
ning to believe that nothing but ghosts 
could subsist on what we shot. 

(To be continued) 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


next leap—but scarcely expecting the 
dozen wild shaking lunges into the air that 
followed. 

I remember praying a little when I 
looked down into the clear water and saw 
the branches and tops of submerged trees. 
I remember swearing—long unprintable 
oaths ordinarily associated with mule 
skinners only—while I pumped hard to 
keep him near the surface. I was thank- 
ful for the fifty yards of new line on the 
top of the spool, but cursed the thin, 
lightest-of-bamboo casting rods that I 
had chosen on this sure-to-be-ill-fated 
day. But through it all he stayed on, and 
through it all I stayed in the boat, per- 
haps because Bert held on to my belt at 
times while he muttered, “It can’t be true. 
It can’t be, Bill. There’s not enough water 
in the lake to cover that boy.” 

Once or twice the line went far out 
past the end of the new line, and I used 
the probably rotten filler and held my 
breath. But each time I felt the splice 
come back on to the spool through my 
guiding fingers, and each time sent up 
fervent thanks. 

Time is truly relative. I shall never 
know whether it lasted fifteen minutes 
or an hour. Miraculously, he had not gone 
down into the tree tops; and more mar- 
velous still, he had not managed to tangle 
the line around any of the submerged logs 
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and snags the battle had carried us by. 

All at once it was over. He turned belly 
up, came readily alongside, and for the 
first time we both thought of the landing 
net. 

“In the case, Bert! In the case!” I 
yelled, while Bert frantically pawed the 
contents of the fishing kit. 

But the case wasn’t to be found. It had 
slipped back under the stern seat, and I 
had not dared to see if Bert was looking 
in the right place, which he wasn’t. There 
was only one thing to do, and I had to 
take the chance. The stiff fingers of my 
right hand speared the gills viciously 
while I held the rod high with my aching 


left, and that old sperm-whale came into | 


the boat and lay still—dead. 


He had died fighting his greatest battle. | 


The net wasn’t needed at all, though I 
had no way of knowing, till then, that he 
couldn’t make one last rush to gain those 
green depths among the tree tops and 
live another hundred years. But such is 
fishing. Its charm lies most of all, per- 
haps, in its uncertainties. 

To get down to technical data, for those 


who enjoy that sort of thing, the histor- | 


ical facts concerning the landing of this 
third-prize-winning black bass would read 
something like this: weight, 9 pounds; 
length, 24 inches; girth, 19% inches. 
Tackle specifications were: rod, Utica 
split bamboo bait casting, 5 feet; reel, 
Pflueger; line, Mansfield; lure, Al Foss 
Shimmy Wiggler. 

The next day I triumphantly phoned 
Harv to tell him that at last the big bully 
had been licked and would torment him 
no more. Unbelieving, he only quoted 
“Once a fisherman, always a liar,” and 
hung up the receiver. 

I resent that. 


FOOLING THE FOX 
(Continued from page 33) 


weather conditions have much to do with 
this game of fooling foxes, or more cor- 
rectly, certain conditions make it much 
easier for the fox to fool you and your 
dog, and it behooves the hunter to choose 
his days with some thought. Scent holds 
the best on a moist air and passes quickest 
on those days when the air is dry, the sun 
bright and hot or the weather extremely 
cold. A hound will usually run the best 
when the wind is from a southerly direc- 
tion, as these winds are apt to be moisture- 
laden. 

Early in the season, while the ground 
is still free from snow, it is well to be 
afield early in the morning, so that the 
cold trailing may be done through the 
dew-soaked grass. A combination of half 
snow and half bare ground seems to 
present great difficulties for some hounds, 
while others can negotiate it all right. 
The dry, powdery snow that comes with 
below-zero weather does not hold scent 
at all, and a crusted snow not only holds 
little scent but it also cuts the hound’s 
feet. 

A thin layer of soft, damp snow makes 
the best running, and this layer may be 
on the bare ground or on the crusted ac- 
cumulation of previous storms. If you get 
out soon after a storm, it is more inter- 
esting, for you may be sure that every 
trail is a fresh trail; but this makes no 
difference to the hound, who runs from 
scent and not from sight. And there is 
such a thing as getting out too quickly 
after a storm. Foxes usually lay low dur- 
ing a storm, and until they have had time 
to travel about a little there will be a 
Scarcity of trails. A light snow storm 
early in the evening, with clear weather 
during the last half of the night, should 

(Continued on page 91) 














Box 632 


Confidence in 
Your Line 


yo do better in the casting—as you dare 
more in the fighting—when you have a good 
Ashaway Fishing Line on your reel. 


Whipping a mountain trout stream, bait 
casting or trolling in a bass or muskie lake in 
the prairie country, or after “whatever bites” 
in the briny—there is a famous Ashaway for it. 


Famous for their help in getting solid strikes, 
and for standing up when the battle is hot. 


Your dealer will give you the right Ashaway 
Line for your fishing. The Ashaway fishing line 
salesman’s chart tells him. Accept no substi- 
tute—please write to us. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 








Wm. Barber Haynes 
with an Atlantic sal- 
mon taken with an 
Ashaway Line. 


Always carry a 
spare fishing line. 





. Every Ashaway Fish- 
ing Line is guaranteed 
Satisfactory to you or 
your money back. 











Ashaway Crandall’s Ameri- 
can Finish fly line. Easy to 
cast, hard to wear out— 
known the country over as 
the best buy in a fly line. 





Ashaway 


used inland. 
hardest used fishing line.” 
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Ashaway Extra Strength 
bait-casting and trolling line. 
Waterproofed—does not swell, 
mildew or rot. Look for the 
polecat on the label. 


Cutty- 
hunk hand-laid linen line. 


For all salt-water fishing; also 


Original 


“The World’s 











Ask Hi Hildebrandt 


down at 821 High St., in Logans- 
port, Indiana, to send you his new 
| Hildebrandt Hints. It’s the best 


book he’s ever issued on Spinners 


and how to hook and 
‘land all kinds of fish. \ 
| You'll enjoy every page x 
|—lots of pictures—not/ 


\ 


a dry line in it. Send for @ 


‘your copy .right now. 














Flies Flies 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, 45c; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55c per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or 
on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, '70c; Size 10, 
75c; Size 8, 80c per dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, etc., Post Free. 
Trade Supplied at Wholesale Prices 
WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. 








Liverpool, England 











“ACME 


Outboards 


ave Veryfast 


Speediest craft of their size. 30 miles per 
hour and more. Made in two sizes—12 ft. 
hydroplane and 14 ft. step-plane. Perma- 
nently waterproof. Beautifully finished. Safe. 
Strong. Light in weight. Enjoy the sport of 
speed boat racing. Own an Acme and win. 
Prices surprisingly low. Write today for 
latest literature. Learn all about the wonder- 
ful new watertight airplane bottom and other 
special Acme features. Boat builders since 
1890. 







ACME BOAT COMPANY 
21 Gay St., Miamisburg, Ohie 
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THE TOURING GUEST 


By Maristan Chapman 


HE guests you invite on an auto- 

camping trip should be selected 

with an eye to campability. The 

question is not, Do I like the 
Smiths ?, but, Do the Smiths like camping ? 
If you invite people simply because they 
are dear friends and charming people, and 
then discover that they loathe roughing it, 
that they have a natural affinity for poison 
ivy, and that they are faddy about eats 
and bedding, you may find by the second 
day out that they are neither dear friends, 
nor charming people. A good bridge part- 
ner is not necessarily a congenial 
camper. 

Presuming you have selected suitable 
guests, your next question is your duty as 
host. The host, who is generally the driver, 
must boss the outfit. Too great deference to 
passengers’ wishes leads to chaos. Have 
your plans marked out. Tell the folks the 
day’s itinerary each morning, asking for 
suggestions or preferences. Make adjust- 
ments accordingly and settle the day’s 
run. There can’t be constant changes of 
mind amd of plan; and chasing after a 
guest’s whim out of mere politeness may 
spoil the day for the entire party. Lack 
of an ordered plan leads to disagreements 
and discontent. 

Advise against anything of value being 
carried, but if such property is brought 
along, have it distinctly understood that 
it is at the owner’s risk. Gold watches, 
jewelry, valuable clothing, etc., must be 
cared for by the owner. If it gets lost, 
stolen or damaged you are not to be held 





SPECIAL SERVICE TO MOTOR 
CAMPERS 


The Camper on Tour Department is 
ready to render the reader prompt, spe- 
cial service, such as giving road direc- 
tions for extended trips; acquainting 
him with sources of information; ad- 
vice about the right outfit for any cli- 
mate or altitude with which the 
camper may be unfamiliar; in short 
just about everything needed to make 
your trip the best you have ever taken. 
All this is gratis. Glad to help you. 











Be careful not to wear out your guests 
by dragging them through space. Your 
idea in asking them was to give them a 
good time, not to have them see you do a 
record number of miles per day. When 
stopping in small towns, park consider- 
ately near a comfort station, selecting 
when possible the garage that offers all 
facilities. Think always of your guests. 





© Guests should not bring awkward 
baggage 


Meals control the health and temper 
of the party and the host will do well to 
consider this responsibility in advance. If 
your guests are new to camping, or if 
you are a novice at camp cookery, arrange 


to have the main meal of the day at a 
hotel or restaurant. Later, if they take 
kindly to camp meals as supplied by you, 
you may undertake all feeding in camp; 
but you must be an adequate cook and 
know what you are about, because a 
balanced ration is the secret of harmony. 
3esides, it isn’t fair to experiment on 
guests with your rudimentary culinary 
powers. 

Meals or no meals, always carry a 
box of emergency rations, so your guests 
shall not go hungry in event of a delay 
or breakdown. At the end of a detour 
when you must at last admit you have 
quite lost your way, nothing staves off re- 
proaches like the magic words, Let’s eat! 

The informality of camping does not 
permit you to be naggy or inconsiderate. 
Keep your temper during trying moments 
and act up to the usual rules of host-to- 
guest etiquette. There will be times when 
you will wish they hadn’t come, but 
that’s not the guests’ fault. It’s another 
of your misfortunes, to be borne as grace- 
fully as may be possible at the time. 


F YOU are invited on an auto trip 
consider (a) Do I really want to go? 
(It’s senseless to say yes out of mere 
politeness) (b) Do I like these folks well 
enough to be intimate with them? (c) 
Am I physically fit to stand long days of 
touring and the rough and tumble of 
camp life? (d) Am I financially equipped 
to leave the party at any point en route 

and return home under my own power? 
When you accept the invitation, you 
have only to remember the common rules 
of courtesy due from guest to host: a def- 
erence to plans made for your entertain- 
ment, an apprecia- 





responsible. 
If your guests 
are good drivers, 


and express will- 
ingness to share the 
wheel, arrange 
about it before 
starting. Unless you 
have complete con- 
fidence in their 
driving and can ab- 
solutely resign the 
wheel, it is better 
to say at the be- 
ginning that you 
prefer to do all the 
driving. But if you 
consent to let a 
guest spell you, let 
him do it. Don’t 
boss his driving just 
because it’s your car. 
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iN THE EVENT OF ACCIDENT BE AS COURAGEOUS 













AS Poss/Bte. 


tion of special side 
trips, or other 
pleasures, made for 
you. you are 
taken sick insist on 
leaving for home 
alone. Don’t spoil 
the trip for others 
by dragging a 
splitting headache 
or a deranged stom- 
ach along. And 
don’t act nervous. 
Next to the back- 
seat driver, there is 
nothing worse than 
the apprehensive 
guest, afraid of 
speed, of the dark, 
of the bad road, of 
the mountain trail. 
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Unless you have faith in the competence 
of your host and driver, better stay home. 
If you believe he knows what he’s doing, 
relax and enjoy the scenery. 

In event of accident be as courageous 
as possible and never recriminate. It’s 
none of your business how the accident 
happened, or how it could have been 
avoided; and there’s no use getting mad. 






G 
You came on the trip voluntarily and 
have to take chances of accident along 
with chances of a good time like a sports- 
man. 

Never carry valuables. They add to 
the worries of your host, though he is 
not responsible for them. Take the small- 
est suitcase or handbag you can do with, 
and keep all your things in it. Don't 
expect that extra bundles can just be 
tucked in somewhere. Likely the some- 
wheres are already full. Rather than make 
an aggravation of your baggage, arrange 
to have a suitcase of fresh clothing 
shipped to the destination address and 
mail back your discarded things from 


there. Be able and willing to say it 
doesn’t matter if your things get lost or 
damaged. 

If emergency requires a hotel stopover, 
offer to pay your own bill, though your 
host should not, of course, permit you to 
do so. 

Arrange before the start whether you 
are to take your turn at driving. Don’t 


OO 
GQ PY Ze 
. 


THERE Wie BE Times Your 
wish THey twapn’T COME. 


urge it unless the host is very willing to 
share the wheel; don’t urge it unless you 
know the car and the country. 

Don’t drag your host off the route for 
your sole benefit—to see a cousin who 
lives somewhere around here. You are 
not in a bus or taxi, remember. 

Take delays, inconvenience, and minor 
accidents cheerfully, not as if you were 
an injured innocent who had been tricked 
into taking the trip. Be a sportsman; 
but if you find it physically impossible 
to endure the camping out, say so frankly 
and beat it for home on the next train, 
leaving the others to go on their way re- 
lieved of your weight and misery. 


BUILDING A HOUSE CAR 
By Dr. A. H. Jones 


HOUSE car mounted on a one ton 

truck chassis is, in my opinion, the 
outfit par-excellence for touring when you 
expect to live in the open for several weeks 
at a time. My friend’s (Mr. King,) house 
car is better than mine and so perfectly 
arranged that I belieye I will do some- 
body a real service if I describe his car 
with a diagram that will be easy to fol- 
low. In reading the description of this 
camping body look at the photograph of 
the car as you go along with me over the 
floor plan. 

Beginning at the front end of the car I 
call your attention first to the projection 
which extends for 14 inches out over the 
radiator. It is 15 inches deep, 6 feet, 4 
inches wide and 12 feet long, not includ- 
ing the projection, as shown in the photo- 
graph. A door hinged at the bottom inside 
the car closes this bandbox, or hat de- 
partment. The transom above the wind- 
shield glass is 6 x 37 inches, screened on 
the outside and hinged at the top for ven- 
tilation. The transom has a wood-front 
with a full size mirror back. 

The two center windshield glasses are 
18 x 28 inches; the two outside glasses, 
12 x 28 inches. You will notice that a 
small American flag adorns the center of 
the top in front, which shows where Mr. 
King stands. A tin can tourist emblem is 
attached to the front of the car below the 
window on the left side which is good 
evidence that Mr. and Mrs. King spent 
a week at the Tin Can Tourist Conven- 


tion, located at Bradentown, Florida. 

In order to study the inside arrange- 
ment from the pen sketch of the floor 
plan as given above, open the door at 
the right hand front corner and raise up 
the trap door marked “T”, which is 
hinged at the front step on the running 
board, and enter. You will notice first 
that there is a dotted square 8 x 8 inches 
in the front left hand corner. This is a 
five gallon cylinder oil tank connected 
with the crank case by copper tubing and 
a stop-cock. Engine oil is bought in 5 
gallon lots at a saving of 25 percent over 
quart prices. 

Turned upside down over the oil tank 
in the space marked 18 x 24 inches are 
two galvanized steel pans or boxes 17 x 
22 x 14 inches high. They nest together. 
One is used as a wash and bath tub and 
the other as a boiler. The next cabinet, 
17 x 24 inches and 34 inches high, con- 
tains a five tube radio. A switch connects 
the radio with the car battery. Two 
shelves in the lower part of the cabinet 
provide room for the small batteries and 
other articles. One hundred feet of cop- 
per wire stretched back and forth in a 
frame 18 inches high and 10 feet long, 
hitched to the center of the car top, gives 
excellent results as an outside aerial. 

The space marked cabinet and bureau 
is the most essential and interesting fea- 
ture of the whole outfit especially about 
6:00 p. m., after driving a car all day. 
This is where you eat. The bottom part 
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This 24-Page 
Book 
WRITE 
for it Today! 





Plan Your Tours and 
Camp Improvements 


NOW! 


Summer will be here before you 
know it. Careful planning now 
will add immensely to your pleas- 
ure and health then. 

And, remember, the success of 
your trip depends, to a great ex- 
tent, upon the rest you get. 
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OLD 
MEDAL 


FOLDING FURNITURE 
For Home For Camp 


Noted for its Comfort, “Gold 
Medal” is demanded the world 
over by “old-timers” because of its 
proven Dependability. 


Whether you need cots, single or 
double beds, chairs, tables or stools, 
insist upon the genuine “Gold 
Medal” —The Recognized Stand- 
ard for 36 Years. 


Write for New, Free 24-Page Book 
describing the original and only 
complete line for Home and Camp. 


GOLD MEDAL C.F. MFG. CO. 
1734 Packard Avenue, Racine, Wis. 


ant 


No. 13 Roll Top Table No. 3 Tourist Chair 





“GotpMepa” 





Famous “Gold Medal” No. 1 Cot 












You count on it ina 
RED HEAD BRAND 


Umbrella 
Tent 


you can always depend upon 
a RED HEAD BRAND 
Umbrella Tent. Rain or shine, 
wind or storm, here’s the tent 
that will keep you snug, dry and 
warm. That’s because Red 
Head Brand Umbrella Tents are 
made of a specially woven and 
specially waterproofed material. 
For comfort and service, too, 
you can depend on a Red Head 
tent. Easy to put up and take 
down. You can do it in a few 
minutes. No stooping to get in 
or out. Plenty of head room. 
Plenty of ventilation. Mosquito 
and bug-proof. 
Enjoy the protection, conven- 
ience and comforts of home on 
your camping trip. Take along 
a RED HEAD BRAND Um- 
brella Tent—sold by leading 
\ dealers everywhere. 


Write for 
FREE Circular 


Write today for free circular 
describing the complete line 
of Red Head Brand Outing 
Tents. 















ALWARD- ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD CO. 
Incorporated 1915 

925 W. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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of this section is made out of an old style 
bureau with the legs cut off. It is 17 x 36 
inches on top, and 32 inches high, contain- 
ing five drawers held_ shut by spring locks. 
| Secured to the top on the back side is 
the kitchen cabinet 8 x 36 inches and 22 
linches high. This contains the usual 


| shelves for holding bottled extracts, food 
in packages and the hundred and one 

















trunk rollers and covered with hinged 
lids on top. These drawers or box trunks 
are very easy to roll in or out from under 
the bed, which I will describe next after 
stating that the spaces about 10 inches 
wide on the right and left of the box 
drawers are used to store hip boots and 
other articles not in daily use. 

The bed is a full size steel cot, both 





Mr. King’s house car as it looks in the flesh. See diagram below for details 


| other articles indispensable to the cooking 
department. 

The door, 22 inches high and 3 feet 
long, is hinged at the bottom so you 
| can see where the table comes in when this 
| door is let down, resting on the front 
| edge of the bureau. This is the most con- 
venient kitchen cabinet and table I ever 
saw in a house car. 


N order to understand the plain and dot- 
| B ted line drawings in the back end of 
the car we shall first take out the two 
clothes closets marked “W”. These ward- 
robes are built from the top extending 
down about 30 inches, 8 inches deep and 


sides of which drop down like a table 
leaf, or can be raised straight up. A cot 
of this kind makes an excellent bed. A 
piece of canvas is first placed on the 
springs. In traveling another piece of 
canvas is placed over the top of the mat- 
tress and bedding. The canvas is large 
enough to fold in under the mattress all 
around, which insures freedom from dust. 
The front and back leaves of the cot 
are then raised straight up and held in 
place with the ready made bed between 
by means of a strap and buckle. 

Mr. and Mrs. King’s idea of a bed is 
a good one. When I say they had a 
feather bed on top of a cotton pad you 



























































|in front of this locker shown in dotted 
| lines are two white pine boxes, 24 x 30 
inches and 12 inches deep, mounted on 
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24 inches wide. Built in this way they do will know what I mean. I have seen the 
not conflict with the bed below. The rear time in crossing the mountains in Penn- 
window between these two cabinets con- sylvania during November when a feather 
tains a glass 20 x 22 inches, screened on bed underneath would have been won- 
the outside, with a window hinged at the derfully comfortable. : 
top on the inside. The plain lines on the diagram show 
The next dotted line extending full the outlines of the steel cot. I almost for- 
width across the car, 14 inches from the got to say that a 6 inch strap iron exten- 
back wall allocates a bedding locker on sion was made to the cot legs in order 
the floor, 15 inches deep. The two squares to give room for the boxes to roll under- 


neath. Mrs. King stated that she packed 
three dozen pint glass cans of shrimp and 
citrus fruit concoctions she canned when 
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in Florida in the locker under the back of 
the cot and hauled them all the way from 
St. Petersburg, Florida to Fulton, New 
York, with a breakage of only one can. 
It is needless to say, however, that when 
they left New York for Florida five 
months before the three dozen cans con- 
tained northern fruits and vegetables. 

The stove cabinet 19 x 31 inches in 
front of the bed on the right side is 20 
inches high. A two burner stove was 
bolted to this base. The inclosed shelves 
below the stove made plenty of room for 
pots, pans and other kitchen necessities. 
This stove produced sufficient heat to 
keep the car comfortably warm in freez- 
ing weather. The three cornered cabinet 
in front of the stove at the left side of 
the entrance was 40 inches high. 


HIS space was used for the vacuum | 


jug and other articles. An electric bulb 
connected with the car battery afforded 
sufficient light when traveling. The two 
single seats can be turned around and 
used in that manner if desired when 
camping, or the right hand seat you see 
near the left front wheel can be removed 
when more convenient to have it out of 
the car. Two small trap door boxes are 
located under the floor of the car. Surplus 
supplies of canned goods are generally 
carried in these boxes. 

The frame of the car body was made 
out of gray ash studding 1 x 1% inches, 
spaced 16 inches center to center. The 
sidewalls were made out of a good grade 
of canvas, painted gray. Small half-round 
molding over the studding holds the can- 
vas tight against the frame. 

The measurements and description I 
have given will make it very easy for 
anyone who is handy with tools to build 
a house car very near like this one with- 
out having to tear down and build over, 
as often is the case where a drawing | 
of plans is not made before the we 
of construction has been begun. 

I have not described the various other | 
little conveniences of this car. A mirror 
about 15 x 22 inches was fitted between 
two studding. Canvas pockets here and | 
there on the wall and other little arrange- 
ments told without words that a woman | 
belonged there. The cabinets were painted | 
a very light bluish gray and varnished. | 


RS. KING said to me “We have torn 

out and built over the inside of this 
house car every year before starting South, 
but I have it now just exactly as I want it, 
and it is going to be left for next sea- 
son’s trip just as it is now. When we| 
travel everything is in the cabinets and 
nothing on the floor.” Mrs. King is a 
very fine little woman and about as par- 
ticular as you would expect a lady to be 
after teaching young America for nine 
years. 

Mr. King said to me “The only changes 
that I should make would be that I would 
angle the front corners in the windshield 
and slope the front end of the top down 
in the same way. This would do away 
with head wind resistance to a consider- | 
able extent, decreasing the room inside but 
little. Also, I would bolt sections of 2 x 4 
wherever there was room between con- 
struction on the outside of the steel frame 
of the chassis and lay the bottom boards 
of the body directly on top of the chassis | 
frame, using an angle iron on each side | 
of the frame, extending about two thirds 
of the length of the car body from | 
back end. This would do away with the | 
five inch wood sill above the chassis and 
lower the body that amount. 

“This car is five feet, ten inches. I) 
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A WINNER FOR THREE YEARS! 


More campers and tourists are using the famous 
Dickeybird-Kamper tent every year. Exceptional 
VALUE and durability, coupled with Dickey 
patented devices which eliminate the center pole, 
allow more room, give greater comfort, and permit 
the tent to be QUICKLY ERECTED, center 
national interest in the Dickeybird-Kamper. There 
is no tent like the Dickeybird-Kamper! In a field 
of its own, it appeals to pioneer camper and tourist 
as well as to the newcomer. From a dollar and 
cent viewpoint, it is a remarkable ECONOMY. 
This year can be a wonderful OUTDOOR YEAR 
for you, if right now you’ll ask your dealer for a 
demonstration’ of the Dickeybird-Kamper—or, 
write us, using the coupon below, for full details. 


The DICKEY MFG. Co. 


113-15-17 Ontario Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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Write for Dickeybird-Kamper Literature! 


Get the facts about this famous tent. Learn the details of its construction. 
Plan your vacation now, and plan it with a Dickeybird-Kamper tent—for 
100% satisfaction. 
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“One like my guide had” | 


It Came from Abercrombie’s 


E knows equipment—the guide whose letters 

you so enjoy. He sees the best, and often has 
it. That is why we receive so many orders from 
sportsmen for duplicates of what their guides use. 
The time is here for selecting your Abercrombie’s 
equipment. Full stocks and prompt deliveries. For 
more than 30 years we have supplied sportsmen 
their best equipment, and specialized in outfitting 
exploring expeditions. In your Abercrombie’s kit you 
get the highest practical utility. You get depend- 
ability backed by those 30 years of Abercrombie’s 
leadership. And you get the right prices, with our 
guarantee of satisfaction. Write me _ personally 
about your trip. Our exceptional facilities and our 
advice—when requested—assure you the very best 
of camp outfitting service. Ask for complete Cata- 
log-Manual—FREE. 






TRADE 


The Original Camp Outfitting Abercrombie’s 

Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers 

DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
Dept. F.S.-2 311 Broadway, New York 































LINCOLN Folding Fur- 
niture Insures Camping 
Pleasure 
Make your camping trip thorough- 
ly enjoyable with LINCOLN 
Folding Furniture. Full sized 
bed, chairs, table and stools 
Rigid all-metal construction and 
special leg-bracing give strength, 
durability and light weight. No 
loose parts to misplace. Folds 
compactly in 30 sec. Fits snugly 
in the load. Handiest and most 
serviceable you can buy. Experi- 

enced campers prefer them. 

See LINCOLN equipment and 
LINCOLN Aute Kitchenettes at 
your dealer's. Or, write today, 
for new, free, beautifully illus- 
trated catalog. 

MeGREW MACHINE CO. 
1105 N. 22nd St., Lincoin, Neb. 
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detour around as the car was two inches 
too high for the space below. Outside of 
these two changes I mentioned I would 
not know of any others unless another 
window or two might be set in the sides. 
Mrs. King has given me a workout in 
tearing out the inside construction and 
changing the cabinets before we started 
on our winter trip. They say that the 
third time is the charm, but it took a 
fourth tearing out and building over to 
get it to a place where she says she will 
never change it again. Mrs. King never 
complains about getting tired on long 
hard trips, or of the disagreeable hard- 
ships that are bound to come up now and 
then in making thousand mile trips and I 
generally have a pretty free hand if I 
| don’t go too far. But of course you know 
|a married man can’t go the full limit and 





get away with it. Not always, at least.” 

I was a little surprised when Mr. King 
stated : “We had $500 in Travelers Cheques 
with us when we left home five months 
ago and have just about $150 left.”. As 
it happened my own expenses for a five 
months’ house car trip to Florida for my 
wife and myself cost $352.50. This paid 
all expenses in the way of food, gas, oil, 
parking privileges, bridge tolls and in- 
cluded about $10 paid out for incidentals. 
We had no coal bills. 

In order to compile my information I 
had Mr. King drive on the scales when 
they were ready to go on their way. The 
house car as they were traveling home 
weighed 4700 pounds, including them- 
selves and the contents. Not bad when you 
can travel over 1000 miles in six days and 
have your house with you! 


THE SNOWSHOER’S EQUIPMENT 


By Hal Leavitt 


NOWSHOEING is one of those sports 

in which success depends to a considers 
able extent upon equipment. By success, I 
mean the pleasure and enjoyment to be 
derived, as well as the ability to walk over 
shoulder-deep snow. With a good working 
outfit snowshoeing is one of the finest of 
winter recreations, with a poor one it is 
the meanest, most exasperating, temper- 
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trying performance that a man ever at- 
tempted. Let any man who has ever been 
contronted by miles of hard going on a 


| pair of flimsy, ill-balanced, ill-fastened 


snowshoes be heard from! 

The two important parts of this equip- 
ment are, of course, the snowshoes and 
the harness that attach them to the feet, 
and to these should be given the most con- 
sideration, though proper clothing and 
correct foot gear must come in for their 
share of attention. 

There is a variety of shapes and sizes 
obtainable in snowshoes, extending from 


| the tailless bearpaw to the long narrow 


racing shoe eight feet and even more in 


| length; but regardless of what type is 
| selected, it should be well and strongly 








made. To be miles in the woods in deep 
snow and with a broken snowshoe is not 
the most pleasant thing imaginable. A 
good shoe even when broken can usually 
be patched with splints and rawhide, but a 
flimsy, cheap shoe is more apt to collapse 
into a hopeless wreck under heavy going. 
Therefore, buy well and wisely. 


ICKORY, white ash and yellow birch, 


in the order named, are generally 
considered the best of woods for the frames, 
and they should be inspected to see that the 


| grain is straight and that there are no knots 


to weaken them. The two cross bars should 
be inspected to see that they are strong 
and well mortised, for on them comes a 
large part of the weight and strain. 

The webbing should be of good quality, 
well cured rawhide that will not stretch 
and sag the first time the shoes are wet. 
The hides of moose, horse and cow pro- 


| vide a tough rawhide that is generally 


| used, though the scarcer caribou hide is 


considered longer lived. The size of the 
mesh depends mostly on the locality and 


| conditions to be met there. For conditions 


similar to northern New England, where 


| the snow is often heavy and damp, the 


mesh should be fairly coarse, which pre- 


vents the snow from adhering so readily 
and making each step a weighted one, but 
where the snow is dry and powdery, as it 
is farther north, a finer mesh is better. 

The type of shoe purchased is more or 
less a matter of personal preference, with 
every man proclaiming the worth of his 
own pet ideas on the subject. Trappers and 
timber cruisers in northern Maine, who 
virtually spend the winter on snowshoes, 
use the bearpaw to a great extent, and 
for the woods it is excellent. 

For open country snowshoeing some use 
a long narrow model that from its looks 
alone proclaim it as the parent of the ski. 
It is poorly adapted to the woods, how- 
ever, and owing to its narrowness is apt to 
dump the inexperienced user off by slicing 
sidewise into the snow. To my mind, a 
good snowshoe for general all-around use 
is one thirteen inches wide and forty-four 
inches long, with a light but sturdy frame 
and coarse strong mesh. It is adapted to 
both the woods and the open, and it will 
hold a man weighing a hundred and eighty. 

A great deal depends on the way in 
which the snowshoe is tied on the foot. A 
harness that is continually loosening, and 
allows one snowshoe to flop, and be trod- 
den on by the other at every other step is 
fit only for the rubbish barrel. The snow- 
shoe must be secured firmly, and yet work 
with the foot as easily and naturally as 
though on a well-oiled hinge. 

The toe should stick through far enough 
to prevent slipping out and letting the 
snowshoer walk out of the snowshoe, but 
not far enough to hit the front cross bar 
when going down hill. Rawhide thongs, 
sometimes with a separate toepiece of 
leather and sometimes not, are used by 





Indians, trappers, woodsmen, and others 
to whom the snowshoe aids as a means of 
livelihood. It is a fact, however, that raw- 
hide stretches and loosens, particularly 
when wet. 

As a general rule I think a good harness 
is better. There are a number of different 
makes on the market that work well. 
About the best of these that I have used 
is one that consists of a solid leather toe 
piece, adjustable by a lacing on top, and 
with straps sewed and riveted on each side 
that go around the heel and buckle. The 
toe piece is fastened to the snowshoe on 
each side by a rawhide thong that allows 
it to lift easily. The general complaint 
against such boots is that they ball up m 
damp weather, but I have never been 
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Every trail’s 
a highway , 


ARROW, twisting, climbing 
trails — they’re all sporting 
trails when you ride a 

Harley-Davidson Twin. That’s 
why it is the outdoorsman’s 
favorite mount. 


Power? Have you ever seen a 
Harley-Davidson stalled? De- 
pendable? It’s like a time-tested, 
trail-tested pal—ready every day 
in the year for you to say, 


*Let’s Go!” 


Economical? Costs about 1/5 
of what a car costs you. 2 cents 
a mile — 100 miles for $2.00! 
Safe? This year the new Harley- 
Davidson has both front and 
rear wheel brakes. 

Easy to own? Priced as low as 
$310, complete, f.o.b. Milwaukee. 
Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
this great motorcycle and ask 
him about his convenient Pay- 


As-You-Ride-Plan. 


Mail the coupon for facts about 
the Twin and famous Single. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Department F Milwaukee, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Motorcycles 
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HE name Vivatex guarantees you the most efficient 


water repellent and mildew proof treatment. Ya will 
get a good, honest tent, devoid of chalk, ochre or other 
temporary “‘loading.”’ Light, strong, durable, dry, never 
greasy or stiff. Tell your dealer or tentmaker. He can 
supply Vivatex tents in Green, Khaki or ‘‘Natural’’ White, 
that will give you real service. For folder telling about 


the best tent and awning fabrics, 


Metakloth Company, Inc., Box 400, Lodi, N. J. 
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CAMPING HINTS—ON THE ICE 


EBRUARY is ordinarily the banner 

month of the winter for people who 
are keen about various snow and ice ac- 
tivities. It’s usually milder than January 
and has more snow. In the hills you have 
the winter’s accumulation of numerous 
layers of snow. The rocks and brush are 
well covered; just the thing for the best 
skiing and snowshoeing, and snow camp- 
ing. On the lakes are thick layers of ice. 
Ice fishing fits well into a winter trip to 
the woods. 

Ice fishing usually shows better results 
in February than in December and Jan- 
uary. During the earlier winter months 
the pike and pickerel are sluggish and 
refuse food. Later, they strike your bait 
more readily. 

One of the strangest types of fishing 
I have ever met is the winter smelt fish- 
ing in Lake Champlain. Although called 
“icefish”, they are really salt water smelts 
living in fresh water. And they’re about 
a thousand miles away from the sea. 

Lake Champlain fishermen rarely fish 
for smelt at any time of the year save 


| winter. They fish through the ice, of 


course, and the sort of tackle they use is 
worth a description. A rod and reel of 
sorts is used. But it’s a most unusual de- 
vice. 

This rod and reel is a hand made affair 
not more than ten inches in length over 
all. It has been whittled from a lath of 
wood about ten inches long and perhaps 
two inches or less in width. About two- 
thirds of the length is whittled into a 


|tapering miniature rod. The remaining 


third, the reel, is whittled to the form of 
a line-holder such as you strung your line 
on when you were a kid. 

A fine silk line is used. The hooks are 
of very small size. A couple of hooks are 
rigged to the line, about eighteen inches 
above the sinker. The lure used very often 
is a triangular piece of smelt skin about 
an inch long, hooked to look like a min- 
now. Sometimes, bits of liver are used as 
bait. 

You pay out the line till the sinker 
touches bottom. then raise and lower the 
rod fairly continuously to keep the lures 
in motion. You land a fish either by haul- 
ing in hand over hand or by looping the 
line over the rod. The latter method is 
no easy trick till you get used to it. A 
clever smelt fisherman handling two rods 
at once, a rod in each hand, is as good 
a show as a stage juggler. 

Most ice fishing, of course, is quite 
different in method from the foregoing. 
Among the chief varieties caught are 
pike, pickerel, pike perch and yellow 
perch. The unique tackle device used in 
average ice fishing is a contrivance known 
as the “tip-up”. This is a variety of trap 
which signals you when the bait is being 
taken by a fish at the end of the line. 
Usually it is a wire device attached to a 
wood support. When a small red flag is 
released by 2 ut line, you know that a 
fish is striking the bait. 

A mee simple tip-up, one that you can 
construct on the spot, is made by taking 
a stick two or three feet long and attach- 
ing the line to one end and a small signal 
flag to the other end. Cross the stick near 
its line end with a second stick and tie 
the two together. Drop your line into the 
ice-hole and lay the tip-up flat upon the 
ice. 

A fish house stationed on the ice elim- 
inates a good deal of discomfort from ice 
fishing. Lake Champlain fishermen use 
these a lot. They mount a small: shack 


By Elon Jessup 





on runners and drag it across the ice to 
any point they wish to go and then fish 
inside. There’s a trap door in the floor, 
directly above the ice-hole. Similarly, a 
bench to sit upon and a stove to keep 
warm by. 

Even a crude bough shelter will take 
the edge off the sting of a wind-swept 
lake. The frame-work can be fashioned 
into the form either of a lean-to or tepee. 

Of further practical value to a shack 
or bough shelter is that you can have 
darkness inside. You can see down into 
the water and all that’s going on below, 
with remarkable clearness. 

Most ice fishing, however, is a tolerably 
busy sport. When a fellow uses the tip- 
up method of fishing, a shack is hardly 
feasible, for he may have a dozen or more 
ice-holes to look after, a tip-up and line 
at each of these. State and local laws 





The pickerel is a winter standby 


dictate the number of tip-ups and lines 
that a fisherman can have out. This is a 
point worth looking up. If I recall rightly 
the restrictions in most parts of New 
York State, you are allowed to operate 
five tip-ups at once, except in certain 
localities. Tip-ups must bear the name and 
address of the owner. 

When cutting an ice-hole, make it 
large enough to afford plenty of room for 
playing a fish when you haul him out. 
Otherwise, you: may lost him. Eighteen 
to twenty inches in diameter is about the 
right size. The danger of a fish getting 
off the hook is further lessened if you 
cut the sides of the hole to an outward 
slant instead of vertical. Thereby, you 
eliminate the sharp under edge of the ice. 
A fish can part a line by playing it on a 
sharp edge. 


HOPPING your way through twenty 

inches or more of ice is quite a job. 
An axe will serve if there’s no other imple- 
ment available. An ice chisel is better. 
Really a mighty good ice chopper is a 
three-inch carpenter’s chisel with a 
four or five foot handle fitted to it. 
You can cut and fit the handle in the 
woods. 

By way of general headquarters for 
your fishing you will find it pleasant to 
drag some wood out on the ice and start 
a fire; or on shore if the ice isn’t very 
thick or you want more shelter. Around 
and out from this, cut the ice-holes. Sixty 
or seventy feet apart is right. 
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After a hole has been chopped, clear out | 


the floating slush ice and keep the water 
clear of new film ice that forms. This is 
best accomplished by a sieve borrowed 
from the kitchen utensil rack. To use 
one’s hands as sieves is cold treatment 

Live minnows are the best bait for most 


ice fishing. In many sections where ice | 


fishing is engaged in, the local fishermen 
have a custom of catching a winter’s supply 
of minnows before the lake freezes over 
and keeping these alive in tubs. 


OOK a minnow directly to the rear of 
the dorsal fin. Then, it will neither 














die nor get away. Don’t hook it in the spine. | 


Lower the bait to within fifteen or 
twenty inches of the bottom with a sinker 
on the line which is just heavy enough 
to hold it there. Go toast your toes before 
the fire and wait for the little red flag on 
the tip-up to signal a strike. And that’s 
ice fishing. It’s not trout fishing—but 
even so, it’s not half bad fun. 

People who don’t visit some of the north- 


ern lakes in winter may be surprised to | 


learn that ice-boating is by no means of 
infrequent occurrence, even far back inthe 


woods. I’ve run into a number of woods- | 


men, possessors of homebuilt ice craft. | 


The ice boat is the speediest wind-pro- 
pelled craft in existence and its handling 





The speediest wind-propelled craft in 
existence 


at times is a rather ticklish piece of work. 
It differs in a number of particulars from 
water sailing. For one thing, the sails 
of an ice boat are always kept close- 
hauled both in going to leeward and wind- 
ward. It can’t sail free before the wind as 
a water boat does; it would beat out the 
wind and refuse to hold its direction. 

The rudder of an ice boat is amazingly 
responsive. It turns so easily that unless 
one realizes this fact beforehand, there 
is likely to be trouble. Too sharp a turn 
of the tiller will spin an ice boat around 
completely and perhaps fling everybody 
aboard across the ice. The rudder of a 
water boat is slow in comparison. 

A stretch of shell ice following a fast 
tun over glassy ice is one of the hazards 
of ice-boating. Look sharp or you'll be 
thrown. Cracks in the ice are another 
hazard. Some amazingly wide cracks can 
be jumped by an ice boat—provided you 
approach the crack head-on. A crack must 
Never be approached diagonally. 

On the Great South Bay of Long 
Island they use a curious ice and water 
craft known as the “scooter”. Its hull re- 
sembles that of a duck boat. It is decked 
and carries a modified jib and mainsail 
nig. Bolted to the bottom are two long 
Tunners. This craft is equally at home 
when sailing on ice or open water. 
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m TWO-WAY TENT 
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An Absolutely New and Practical “Poleless” Tent by BROOKS, 

Originator of the Popular Brooks “Square Umbrella” Tents 


jew PRICED—light—compact—-ser- 
viceable—comfortable. Easily and 
quickly erected. One man handles with 
ease. Affords full protection from the 
elements. 

Developed by BROOKS to fill the 
increasing demand for a square tent 
without center pole but avoiding ex- 
cessive weight and bulk and laborious 
handling in camp. No center pole to 
obstruct inside space. All work of erec- 
tion done from OUTSIDE the tent. 

The “TWO-WAY” Tent may, however, be 
used WITH center pole if desired, three bottom 
sections of steel tubing frame serving as pole. 
Collapsible wooden frame in eaves remains in 
place at all times and folds up with tent. 

Made of durable, rainproof green cloth, with 
awning that lowers to form wide cloth door. ONE 
SIZE ONLY—9% x 9% ft. Height at center, 7 
ft., 8 in.; at eaves, 6 ft., 2 in.; 44 ft. square at 
eaves. 





BROOKS’ FAMOUS “SQUARE 
UMBRELLA” TENT 

Two sizes—7 x 9 ft. and 9 x 11 ft.— 
Khaki color only. 

Ask your Dealer about BROOKS Tents 
or write us for descriptive folders. 

With a BROOKS Tent you can quickly 
provide YOUR OWN clean, cozy camp 
shelter anywhere any time and avoid the 
risk of sleeping where hundreds of all 
sorts of people may have slept before you. 


BROOKS TENT & AWNING COMPANY 
Tent Mahers 1657 Arapahoe St,, Denver, Colorado 


Since 1902 e8 





























Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
foo cease $1.00 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F-S-2 Bradford, Pa. 





















Kidney’s 16-Foot V-Bottom Boat 


The lightest and easiest running SAFE family row-boat 
on the market! Easily makes 22 miles per hour with 
outboard motor. Also used with inboard motor. Draws 
little water. Large carrying capacity. Rows easily. Extra 
strong, to withstand vibration. A fine boat for fishing 
and general use. 6c in stamps brings illustrated catalog 
of Kidney boats. 
ae DAN KIDNEY & SONS, INC. 
West De Pere, Wis. 


Chicago 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 S. Wabash Ave. 
ew 
Bruno Beckhard, Flushing, Long Island 
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The Seahawk 
SPORTSMAN 





SEA-GOING 
HIT OF THE YEAR 


Run your eye over the lithe grace- 
fulness of the greatest outboard 
boat ever built. 


Here’s the boat that has “It’’. Hang 
a big twin over the transom and 
you'll discover what speed is. Put 
half a dozen people in it, shove out 
into the chop, and you'll discover 
what seaworthiness is. Look her 
over five years from now, and 
you'll know what sturdiness means. 


Here is a metal boat that cannot 
dry out, warp or crack, will not 
leak, open at the seams, or punc- 
ture. It is equipped with air 
chambers like a life boat. 


Imagine what it will do to your 
chest expansion to own a boat 


like this! 


But wait—before you are too sure 
you must have the Sportsman, 
return the coupon and look over 
the fourteen other new models that 
Mullins has built for 1928. 


And this year you can have every 
one of the Seahawks (including the 
Sportsman) in burnished Alumi- 
num as well as in the Armco metal 
finished in four colors of marine 
lacquer. 


But don’t forget about that catalog. 
Send for it right now—then you'll 
have all the dope. 





Mullins Manufacturing Corporation, 
280 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Gentleman; 

Please send me that new catalog—with- 
out obligation—of course. 
Name____ wield 
St.& No. (or R, F.D.) ssineueen 


City (or County) _ State__ 











THE 
MULLINS MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
SALEM , ; ° 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


COOKING ’COON MEAT 


Camper on Tour Epiror: 


I wonder if you could tell me some things 
which I very much want to know to be abso- 
lutely authentic. 

lst—What is the recipe for preparing, curing 
and cooking raccoon meat? We have read much 
about the old time darky, his ’coon hunting and 
culinary abilities. No doubt half the writers of 
these tales didn’t know anything more about that 


| wonderful cooking, the seasoning, etc., than I do. 


Some of them may not have known as much 
for I have baked ’coon and have had a fair de- 
gree of success, but I want to get first hand a 
description of the way it is done. 

2nd—Can you tell me what Daniel Boone and 
other pioneers did with the ’coon grease obtained 
when the use of such products was well under- 
stood and practised? 

3rd—I have searched the new and old cook 
books through and I find no mention of much 
of the old style of cooking game. Many such 
books are prepared with indirect advertisements 
of some modernized product and if one finds a 
“rule” it will specify some certain product and 
leave out just the detail that is important to 
the success of the cooked article. If you or any 
of the readers can throw any light upon the 
above questions I shall be grateful. 


C. P. Butt. 


Ans.—Concerning the cooking of ‘coon meat, 
we cannot give you the old time darky recipe. 
We doubt very much that such a rule is extant 
in printed form. Most of those colored boys 
just mix so much of this with some more of 
that, put it in the pan and cook it for so long. 
They loon how to do it, but it is a question of 
whether they could tell you and if any of their 
culinary lore has been printed it has never come 
to our attention. It would be very useful to 
have some of these old time recipes at hand if 
that were possible. 

Perhaps the best authority in this country 
on woods cooking is Horace Kephart. His 
Camping and Woodcraft is invaluable and it 
should be possessed by every outdoorsman. 

We quote a recipe for cooking raccoons from 
page 312 Volume 1 of Camping and Woodcraft. 
“Skin and dress him. Remove the kernels (scent 
glands) under each front leg and on either side 
of the spine in the small of the back. Wash in 
cold water. Parboil in one or two waters, de- 
pending upon the animal’s age. Stuff with dress- 
ing like a turkey. If you have a tart apple 

uarter it and add to the dressing. Bake to a 
Sdleute brown. Serve with fried sweet potatoes.” 

As to what Daniel Boone and other pioneer: 
did with ’coon fat, undoubtedly they had a 
hundred different uses for it, softening leather, 
waterproofing boots, greasing patches for their 
flint lock rifles, etc. 

Camptnc Eprror. 


THREE MONTHS’ TRIP 


Camper on Tour Epiror: 

I am contemplating a three months’ motor 
camping trip from Pittsburgh to California, 
starting some time in May. 

Will you kindly give me information as to the 
least possible equipment, tent, etc. needed for 
such a trip? Does one need to stop at tourist 
camps, or is it possible to camp any place along 
the road where one may wish? 

I would also like some information as to the 
best route to take. 

Jures G. Nacy. 


Ans.—You are certainly fortunate in having 
three months to spend on the road. You should 
find in a trip of this kind plenty to keep you 
busy in the way of sight seeing and outdoor 
recreation. 

By way of outfit you will of course need a 
tent and as you intend to make and break camp 
frequently, one of the umbrella type might 
prove very useful to you. There are several 
other easily erected tents such as the miners 
and various types of shelter tents. 

Other indispensable articles are a gasoline 


| pressure stove, a refrigerator and such sleeping 


equipment as you may choose. For an extended 


| trip such as you contemplate you should give 
| quite a bit of thought to the selection of sleeping 


equipment. It may consist of cots with compo- 
sition mattresses, or mattresses to be used on 
the ground in connection with a ground cloth, or 
air mattresses. You can go about as far as you 


| want in the purchasing of camping equipment, 





but on the other hand for a long trip it is not 
wise to cut down too low because by so doing you 
take away from the comfort needed after many 
days of continued driving. 

t is not necessary to stop at tourist camps in 
most parts of the country through which you 
intend to tour. It is usually no difficult matter 
to find delightful camp spots almost anywhere 
you go. A few words with the owner of a bit 
of private property will usually obtain for you 
the desired permission to camp thereon, and 


often you will find these private sites more 
desirable than the regular tourist camps. 
Inasmuch as you are to be gone for a long 
time, there is really no necessity nor wisdom in 
picking out a definite coast-to-coast trail and 
Sticking to it exclusively. It is far better to 
plan from day to day, taking extra side trips 
whenever you feel so inclined. Most motorists 
make a practise of securing a road map when 
they enter a new state, though some of the 
transcontinental tour maps now issued are so 
explicit that this is really not necessary. 


Campinc Epirtor. 
PREVENTING IVY POISONING 


CamPER ON Tour EpiTor: 


I notice in the September issue on page 97 Mr. 
Gene Lassen wants a remedy for poison ivy. I 
know nothing about poison ivy, but your plant 
known by that name and our poison oak are sis- 
ters under the skin. Get any remedy you wish, 
Mr. Lassen, but rub it on first. Do not wait till 
you get bitten. I use ordinary brown soap and 
make a paste of it. Plaster it on thick on arms, 
hair, neck, thighs, and wherever you are likely 
to come in contact with the plant. When you come 
in simply wash it off. 

I suppose the soap closes the pores and the 
washing cleans off the poison. Whatever remedy 
you employ, use it first. 


¥. ¥. 
MORE ABOUT TENT SWEATING 


Camper on Tour Epiror: 

I was just reading my November Fietp & 
STREAM and noticed a query from a reader rela- 
tive to his tent sweating and your reply. 

May I chip in my two cent’s worth and say 


-that the answer is not correct; at least not in 


the main? 

The primary cause of the trouble is that of no 
ventilation, or at least a very improper ventila- 
tion. It is the same old result whenever a warm 
moist object comes in contact with a cold dry 
one. The moisture from the body, from warm 
wet clothing hung up in a tent, and the con- 
densed foul moisture from the lungs all rise to 
the upper portion of the tent, come in contact 
with the cold material, and form the sweating 
which is complained of. 

It is quite true that the removal of the water- 
proofing from the material will allow the moist 
warm air partially to escape through the mate- 
rial and reduce the ground foundation inside the 
tent. It is equally true that if the tent were 
properly ventilated the condition would entirely 
cease. 

To me it is inconceivable that anyone who is 
out of doors presumably for the benefits that are 
to be derived from being there, should shut him- 
self up so tight in a canvas sack that the very 
burnt out air his lungs throw off is kept right at 
hand to be used over again. 

Some years ago I learned a very valuable les- 
son from an Arctic explorer. His advice was that 
under no circumstances should one cover his 
body with clothing or blankets to the extent that 
the warm dampness thrown off by the body can- 
not escape. He told me it was almost fatal for a 
native of our section of the world to dress and 
sleep in any material that was air-tight while on 
a Polar trip because of sudden freezing of the 
moisture. That is why the multiple layer wool 
sleeping bag he invented is so valuable. 

For my part, I have slept under canvas in all 
sorts of weather for over thirty years, and my 
experience has been that ventilation is the most 
important of all rules to follow in camping. 
Even bodily cleanliness may be put second to 
ventilation with little danger. 

this bit of experience is of use to anyone, 
T shall be glad. 


Watter E. Brown. 
PATCHING A CANOE 


CamPER on Tour EpiTor: 

Will you be kind enough to let me know the 
best method for patching a hole in a canvas 
canoe? I would appreciate the method covering 3 
permanent patch and also the simpler one for 
use in emergencies. 

Leroy LatHaM. 


Ans.—A hole in a canvas canoe is best re 
paired by cementing a canvas patch over the 
broken portion, using a good grade of marine 
glue for the work. For a permanent job give the 
patch a couple coats of good spar varnish. Paint 
over this using the color of the canoe, then 
varnish again. A temporary job can be made wi 
almost any sort of adhesive material, such ag 
physician’s tape or the ordinary black electri 
cian’s tape. Such a patch will hold for a consid- 
erable time, or until the water works in um 
the tape. 

CampinG Eprtor. 


(END OF CAMPER ON TOUR) 
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FOOLING THE FOX 
(Continued from page 81) 


result in fine conditions the next morning. 

The best place to start a fox is deter- 
mined by your knowledge of their feeding 
habits and your familiarity with your 
hunting grounds. A fox travels far and 
wide in search for food. He may hunt 
meadow mice in the uncut aftermath of a 
field, chase rabbits in a near-by swamp, 
stalk the roosting grouse on the hillside, 
or even venture into the farmer’s yard in 
search of poultry. 

At daybreak he seeks some warm, sunny 
spot and curls up for a nap. If you can 
lead your hound to the near vicinity of one 
of these resting places, you may have your 
fox afoot in a short time. Otherwise you 
must find his feeding trail, cold by this 
time, and let the hound work it out and 
put him up. 

I usually take the hound on the leash 
until I reach what I consider a promising 
locality, and then let him cast about until 
he starts the fox—this if the ground is 
bare. When there is snow, I keep him on 
the leash until a trail is found. This is 
probably a cold trail and, unless the dog 
gets sufficient scent from the first two or 
three footprints so that he will give tongue, 
I take him off and proceed to hunt up 
a new trail. 

When I do find a trail that really inter- 
ests him, I unhitch the chain and let him 
work it out while I try to place myself 
in a position to command the most likely 
runway of the fox. An intimate knowledge 
of the lay of the land stands one in good 
stead at this stage of the game. Foxes fol- 





low certain routes as they travel, either | 
when out hunting or when running before | 
a hound. When you have learned these | 


routes, your hunting has been much sim- 
plified. 

When hunting new country, one has 
only his knowledge of the habits of the 
game to guide him. A fox, when pursued 
by a hound, usually takes to high ground, 
and an open upland pasture is, therefore, 
a good place to wait for him. Fence cor- 
ners, too, are good locations, especially 
where an open field or pasture corners 
back into a tract of woodland. Foxes run- 
ning in the woods will almost invariably 
cross these open corners. 


OMETIMES, when working new coun- 

try where one is not familiar with the 
runways or the local habits of the foxes, it 
is a good plan to travel about a good deal, 
following along with the hound and never 
letting him get out of hearing. This method 
works especially well where the foxes 
have been hunted until they have become 
wise to the ways of hounds and hunters, 
and do not circle, as is natural for foxes 
to do, but lead off in a comparatively 
straight course for several miles. 

Occasionally, when too hard pressed 
by the hound, the fox will take to a 
den in some rocky hillside where the 
hound cannot follow. It is usually 
possible, with pick and shovel, to dig 
out these holed foxes. However, there 
is little real pleasure in pick and shovel 
work. 





On choosing a likely spot where it | 


seemed that the chase would surely 
pass, I paced off the distance in each 
direction and established a mental 
dead-line at what I considered the 
maximum killing range of my gun. 
This saved the worry over trying to 
estimate distance when nerved up over 
the appearance of the fox. 

Lately I have since abandoned the prac- 
tice. In the first place, I found that it was 
often advisable to move after the chase 
was started. Sometimes I would catch a 
glimpse of the fox headed up the other 








The Secret of Making a Boot Which Won’t Leak 


(THERE are two ways a boot admits 
water to the foot, through the seams 
or through the leather itself. To really 
resist water a boot must have, first, a 
water-repellent leather and, second, 
special construction features which 
make the seams leak-proof. 

Abotight Moccasin Boots have both 
these features. They are made of the 
one leather acknowledged by experts 
to be the enemy of moisture—import 
French Veals tanned by Eisendrath’s 
secret pro- 
cess exclu- 
sively for the 
Abbott Com- 


any. 
‘ Andthebig 
construction 
feature of 
Abotight 
Boots is their 
overlapping 
seam, which 
will not leak 




















THE ANGLER 
Genuine Moccasin Boot 
ee Sree 


Eisendrath F. vench Veal 
with Abotight overlapping 
seam. bellows tongue, 
Ma, Pac molded soles, 
spiked heels, Colors, choc- 
olate, brown, or natural. 
Heights, 10, 12, 16 and 18 
inabass Special last for 
women, 





THE ABBOTT COMPANY 
Yarmouth, Maine 
Sport Shoe Specialists 


or rip. This boot is really a shoe within 
a shoe being literally double through- 
out. 

It pays to insist on Abotights. Made by 
Sport Shoe Specialists, they have the 
additional advantages of comfort and 
protection. They are genuine mocca- 
sins, light and flexible with soft, seam- 
less leather under the foot. No chance 
of blisters or callouses. Yet four layers 
of leather between the foot and the 
ground protect against stone bruises. 

We make 
Abotights in 
all styles and 
heights geéen- 
erally wanted 
by Sports- 
men. ff your 
shoe or sport- 
ing goods 
dealer don’t 
carry them, 
write for cata- 
logand prices. 








MOCCASIN 





THE WADER 
Finest Khaki drill_leather 
trimmed, ious last to 
take care of under-shoes. 
Fitted with either imported 
Swiss hob nails or finest 5% 
inch piano felt soles — at 

your option. 





Hair Blanket 





Made of 75% Camels’ Hair and 25% 
Wool. Weighs 414 pounds. Size 66 by 84 
inches. 

Color, a rich light tan with dark tan 
stripes and with whipped edges. Price $6.90 
postpaid. 

I want you to compare this with other 
camel hair blankets costing double this price. 


Send for free sample. 
L. L. BEAN, 132 MAIN ST., FREEPORT, MAINE 








TWO FAMOUS BOOKS 
BY 


A FAMOUS FISHERMAN 
VAN CAMPEN HEILNER’S 


The Call of the Surf: 
The first book on surf fishing 
ever written. The authority on 
tackle, baits, where, when and 


"2nd Edition 
ee ye 
With Year’s 

Subscription ..... 4.25 






Adventures in Angling: 
Stirring tales of fishing in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, told as 
only Mr, Heilner can tell them. 
For the big game angler in F'lor- 
ida, California, or wherever big 
game of the sea is taken. 

Both these books should be in 
every sportsman’s library. 

Net. $3.00 
With Year’s Subscription... 4.25 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York City 
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The natural food of Bassis F; . Give th 
what they want and watch them strike. — 


Heddon &’rs 


Convenient—Efficient—Cleanly—Humane 


as life-like as life itself. Choice of 
_ on-y Frog 
Also man of the famous fish-getting ‘Heddon 
Dowagiacs” are now made with Frog colorings. 
Be — oe, oat some Heddon Frog Baits in 
YOUr tACKIC DOR. ty 100 for Catalog 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS Mich, 


Heddon Fishing 


Genuine Dowagiac Tackle 







(Portable) Light 


No household is complete without one or 
more. More protection than a gun—never 
failing —simple—economical—ray—adjust- 
able—absolutely perfect in every detail. 
Perfectly balanced—can’t be blown over. 
Write for price and description 
The National Marine Lamp Company 
Forestville, Conn. 


XCELLIGHT 


'S POWER 89:5 
DAY AND NIGHT LENSES —_— 
——=——_~_ LIFETIME SERVICE 


et er 














4 powerful and accurate | 
precision instrument at 
an unusually (ow price. | 


GERMAN FIELD GLASS 
A World Famous Sa Product 


Many thousands of lovers of the great outdoors use and swear by 
Id Glass. 







10 to 20 miles away appear 8 times nearer. Experienced 
t to a good gun,—the most essential part of the 


strict specifications of military engineers. Sold 
by sporting goods, optical and camera supply stores in the U. 8. A. 
and Canada or sent postpaid on receipt of check, money order or 
Cc. O. D. The 8 & A guarantee means full cash refund if not satis- 
factory. 

Our expert repair department" will submit estimates on glasses 
sent in for repairs. 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
ers of Field Glasses in America 


Boston, mass. TO. CANADA | 
gat eta op ume tect ced Bua 


LARS sent on request 
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side of a hill and make a run for the ton. 

Then again, I found that there was 
nothing like the appearance of the fox to 
steady my nerves. I might be all excite- 
ment, trembling and twitching and shak- 
ing, while I waited for the fox to pop out 
of a growth of thick brush or to lope over 
the top of a knoll. But let him once ap- 
pear, and I would cool down in an instant 
and could estimate distance, gauge his 
speed and have been able to stop ninety 
percent of all the foxes that came within 
range. So I have given up depending upon 
any given location and rely upon alert- 
ness and observance of the voice of the 
dog. 

Reynard has many tricks which he em- 
ploys to fool the hound, and while he is ab- 
sorbed with these is a good time to fool him. 
He often runs out on bare, wind-swept 
ledges, circles and back-tracks in the effort 
to throw the hound off the scent. He will 
jump on a fallen tree and proceed out 
through the branches, trot along an old 
rail fence and side-jump far into the brush. 
If you can locate yourself where he will 
be likely to try these capers, you will 
stand the best chance of an easy shot. 


GOOD hound is wise to many of these 

tricks—it is part of his inherent fox 
sense—and he will cast about in circles until 
he picks up the trail and then proceed as 
before. But occasionally an old fox will 
play a trick that is too deep for the hound. 
I have known foxes to take to the railroad 
track and trot along the rail itself for 
| considerable distance. He leaves but a 
faint scent on the iron, and the first train 





obliterates the hound too. I don’t contend 
that the fox could reason this out or time 
it so that the hound and train would meet, 
| but I do know that valuable hounds have 
been lost in this way. 

Other good hounds have broken through 
thin ice and been swept away by a strong 
current where the fox passed easily across. 
Another trick, not so fatal to the hound 
but one that throws him off the scent quite 
effectively, is to drop into a rabbit swamp, 
chase the rabbits a couple of times around 
a circle, and then side-jump far into the 
brush. The hound, running the double trail, 
becomes accustomed to the mixed scent 
and is quite sure to overrun. 

And the same trick is worked in a flock 

of sheep. The fox dashes through the 
flock, silently. Those animals, being mildly 
curious, follow along behind it, treading 
out its trail. This, alas, has been a con- 
tributory cause of much of the trouble 
| that exists between farmers and the own- 
lers of hunting dogs. 
| The hound, tending strictly to his busi- 
| ness of following the trail, comes suddenly 
upon the sheep. These simple creatures are 
| thrown into a panic by his voice, and take 
| to bleating and fleeing. The farmer, ob- 
serving the frightened sheep and the hound 
casting back and forth in the effort to pick 
up the lost trail, calls down curses on the 
heads of both hound and hunter, while Sir 
| Reynard has slipped away with a grin on 
| his shrewd countenance. 

The actual shooting is but a small part 
| of a long day’s pleasure in fox hunting. 
| The fox runs with a long, easy lope that 
| makes him comparatively easy to hit. 
| However, his thick fur cushions and de- 
| flects the shot to a considerable extent, 

especially when the fox is facing the gun 
or quartering toward it. For the most 
effective shots, get him quartering away. 

It is a mighty fine sport, this kind of 
| fox hunting. And when you swing a big 
| prime red fox over your shoulder as you 
| tramp homeward at nightfall, you have the 
| satisfaction of knowing that you have 
| fooled the shrewdest of wild animals. 


| that passes obliterates that and sometimes 





YARNS OF A KENTUCKY 
ADMIRAL 


(Continued from page 25) 


tunity to view him at close range. Inas- 
much as whales often run in schools and 
are perhaps gregarious and fond of com- 
pany, I thought he might have found 
some consolation in staying with the 
ship until he met some of his own kind. 
During our last visit in Alaskan waters 
we became aware of the vast changes that 
have taken place in the methods of hunting, 
killing and trying out whales. Formerly, 
small, square-rigged sailing ships were al- 
most exclusively used for deep-sea work. 
They were fitted out for three years and 
spent most of the time cruising out of 
sight of land, rarely entering port except 
to replenish food and supplies, and then 
stopping only long enough to accomplish 
their mission and head out to sea again. 
The quarters for the men in these ships 
were vermin-infested pest holes; a 
Chinese opium joint would be a drawing- 
room in comparison. The food was notor- 


_ iously bad and often insufficient, and there 


were no pleasures or diversions for any 
one on board. The crew generally shipped 
on shares; that is, they were to receive 
proportionate shares of the profits of the 
catch. More often they found themselves 
in debt for a small advance in cash and 
the exorbitant prices charged for any 
article purchased on board. 

It was hazardous in the extreme. Aside 
from the fact that the ships were small, 
exposed to every sort of weather, and 
cruised in the Arctic and other danger- 
ous places, the work itself was dangerous. 
It was a dog’s life, no matter from what 
angle it may have been viewed. 

But now small steamers, with every 
modern appliance, have superseded the 
others. No longer is it necessary to chase 
the whales in open boats, harpoon them, 
and hold on until they can be brought to 
the surface and lanced. No longer do we 
see the tow back to the ship, the crude 
methods of cutting up the whales along- 
side and trying them out, using blubber for 
fuel, with all the filth and smells that at- 
tended these operations, and the habitual 
stink of the ship from the decayed bits 
that found their way into the seams and 
crevices and were left there until they 
rotted away. 


OW the whales are killed by firing 

on them from the ship itself with a 
gun that sinks a harpoon with a line at- 
tached. If necessary, an explosive charge 
can be used to kill the whale and put an end 
to its struggles. The carcass can now be 
drawn alongside by a capstan and the cuts 
hoisted on board by power winches. Im- 
mense kettles, heated by steam, soon try out 
the oil, which is at once stored in air-tight 
tanks below to keep it pure and sweet. In 
fact, some of the most modern vessels are 
fitted to envelop the whale and avoid the 
risk and danger of cutting it up alongside. 

These steamers fit out for short voyages 
and keep in touch with ports where ade- 
quate fresh provisions and supplies may 
be obtained. 

/ Recently, when on the outer coast of 
Alaska, we fell in with a whaling steamer 
that had just killed two whales. Red 
marker flags had been attached to them 
so they could later be found and recovered. 
The steamer was then tied up to a third, 
which was floundering around as it was 
being hauled alongside, where a shot soon 
put it out of its misery. 

Had the sea been rough, the three 
whales could have been towed into port, 
which was only a few miles distant, and 
the work of obtaining the oil could have 
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been done under shelter in the quiet waters | 
of one of the harbors. In some localities | 
where whales are abundant close in shore, 
they are killed and towed in, all further 
work being done at the shore stations. 

Unless some limitation is put on the 
number killed, or a closed season inau- 
gurated, it looks as if whales will soon 
be exterminated. 

While I was attached to the United 
States Coast Survey I spent four sum- 
mers in Alaska, part of the time in the 
interior waters where whales came to 
feed and breed. One summer our astrono- | 
mer established his camp and set up his 
instruments on a cape between two deep 
indentations. The whales were constantly | 
passing and repassing, blowing as usual, 
and sometimes jumping almost clear of 
the water, falling back with a big splash. | 





N that high latitude where in the sum- | 

mer months there was so much daylight, 
the astronomer could only observe be- 
tween 10 P. M. and 2 A. M., and even then 
it was none too dark. He had a rather 
nervous disposition; small things worried 
him. The noise of the whales irritated 
him, so much so, in fact, that he actually 
requested permission to change the site of | 
the observatory to some quiet spot where 
the whales could not annoy him at all 
times of the day and night by playing 
around in his front yard. 

One day I was returning from work 
at the head of one of the inlets, in com- 
pany with another officer. We were in a 
dinghy which was being towed by a steam 
launch. Suddenly we became aware that | 
three orcas, or whale-killers, were fallen | 
ing us, and from their actions we were un- | 
certain whether they would attack. To keep 
on the safe side, with our rifles ready we 
ran into shoal water, upon which they | 
left us. To this day I can not make up 
my mind why they followed us, or 
whether they were considering an attack. 

I have repeatedly witnessed attacks on 
whales, both by the orca and the thresher. 
On one occasion, in Silver Bay, Alaska, 
a narrow indentation several miles long 
between high mountains near Sitka, I saw 
thousands of porpoises and maybe over a 
hundred whales, all feeding on herring. 
A school of eight or ten orcas entered this 
place and attacked the whales, upon which 
the whole lot, porpoises and all, made for 
the open sea through the narrow entrance 
where our steam launch was taking 
soundings, | 

It was an extraordinary, marvelous and | 
unusual sight—a race par excellence, at | 
top speed, for the outer bay. The water | 
was white with the flying spray. Great 
commotion was caused by the attack and | 
the effort to escape. No attention was | 
paid to our boat whatever; we could all | 
but touch the porpoises with our hands | 
as they hurried past, and some of the | 
whales passed us only a few feet distant. 

And then we found ourselves in the 
midst of the fight. The efforts of the | 
lillers seemed to be directed against one | 
or two of the whales. These, in their at- | 
tempts to get outside, camedirectly toward 
us; and even though we maneuvered to 
avoid them, they came several times with- 
in an ace of ramming or sinking the boat. 
Fortunately they missed us, though there 
was little room to spare from the stand- 
point of safety. 

Speaking of whales, which are _ th: 
largest mammals of the deep, reminds m« 


| 














of the legends concerning sea-serpents 
which are so commonly believed. The} 
ancients firmly believed in sea-serpents| 
and not infrequently pictured them on) 
their charts. In my own time I have seen| 


teferences to them in the public press, | 
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Whip the streams; land your speckled beauties 
—and then what? Kampkook them. For 
wholesome, hunger satisfying camp meals, noth- 
ing quite equals Kampkooking. 

This sure fire camp stove is going full tilt in 
two minutes. Burns gasoline, works in any 
wind or weather. Bakes and broils as well as 
it fries and boils. Most experienced campers 
use Kampkook. Take a tip from them. Your 
dealer can supply you. 

Folder describing five popular models sent on request. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 


DEPT. D. 3, ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
New York, N. Y. Oaxtanp, Cau. 


WOODS OUTDOOR SLEEPING ROBES: 






Kamphkookery is an interest- 
ghaabieon motor camp- 
ing containing many helpful 
hints you won't find else. 
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Beats all your blankets” 


Woods Down and Design so excel all else 


yp yourself into a Woods Outdoor Sleeping Robe folded 
as shown—sound and refreshing slumber are yours the 
whole night through. No cramping for warmth, no straining 
under a load of obsolete heavy blankets. 


Adopted in place of indoor bedding by thousands, as the 
proper outdoor equipment for camp and sleeping porch. 


The unique design of the Woods Robe, with staggered tube 
construction, gives uniform thickness everywhere of Woods 
Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl. Overlapping fasten- 
ing provides best insulation with protected ventilation as 
desired. The robe of remarkable temperature accommodation. 


Arctic and the Woods 


W000 


Close-woven shower-proofed hy- unior, pro- 


antee gienic shell and pure virgin wool viding for all climates. Sold by best 
We guar lining; hood with drawstring. Opens sporting goods stores. Where not on 
every Woods flat for airing and brushing. Never _ display, write to us for prices. Full 
Sleeping Robe mats; easily dry-cleaned. : information free on request; please 
to give full Two models, the famous Woods mention this magazine. 
satisfaction. 


Woops Mrs. Co., Ltd., 1701 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


In Canada: Ottawa Montreal Toronto 


Comfort and Health, from Arizona to Labrador and Florida to Alaska 
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newDunphy boats 


_ eyes are on Dunphy Boats. Among 
runabouts and outboard motor boats, 
they offer outstanding values. They give 
everything you want in a boat—and at a 
popular price. 

Speed in abundance—with agile pick-up 
and ample power. Boats that are comfortable, 
steady and seaworthy. Designed and built in 
accord with the Dunphy standards of beauty 
and true craftsmanship. 

Everyone should enjoy boating this year— 
every family should have a Dunphy Boat. 
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Dunphy V Bottom Runabout 


Length 17 ft. Beam 54”; Mahogany planked, cop- 
per and brass fastened. Two comfortable cock- 
pits, room for five passengers. Rumble seat for- 
ward. Equipped with Universal Flexi-Four Mo- 
tor. Makes 23 miles per hour. With electric 
starter—$1095. With hand starter—$1025. (When 
powered with Universal Super-Four Motor will 
make 35 miles per hour.) 
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Dunphy V Bottom Outboard 


Motor Boat 
Length 16 ft. Beam 48”. Batten seam construc- 
tion. Copper and brass fastened. Makes 20 miles 
per hour with 4 H. P, motors—26 miles with 8 
H. P. motors. Cedar planked style—$175. In ma- 
fro, hogany—$250. 
ey 





Dunphy Sand Dab 


Length 18 ft. Shallow draft tunnel stern. Runs 
in 11 inches of water, and beaches anywhere, 
the propeller is protected. Room for nine pass- 
engers. Equipped with Universal Flexi-Four 
Motor with self starter. Makes 15 miles per 
hour. Hull is cedar planked, brass and copper 
fastened, mahogany finished. Salt water equipped. 


Price—$1195. 


rite for the beautifully illustrated 

Dunphy Catalog with prices, specifi- 
cations and complete information on launches, 
outboard motor boats, row boats and canoes. 
FREE upon request. It will be well worth- 
while to have it. 

See our display at the Motor Boat Mart, 
1725 Diversey Blvd., Chicago. Von Lengerke 
& Antoine, Chicago, Distributor. 

Progressive representatives are invited 
to send for our dealers’ arrangement. 


DUNPHY BOAT MFG. CO. 
Dept. B 2 Eau Claire, Wis. 
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wherein some one has claimed to have seen 
one and finds many who credit the yarn. 
Strange as it may seem, there are several 
reasonable grounds for the existence of 
the illusion, but none for the serpent itself. 
Several times in my life I have seen that 
which the uninitiated might think was 
actually a sea-serpent. 

In low visibility—that is when it is 
thick, foggy, hazy or misty—it is extreme- 
ly hard to judge distances or get well- 
defined images of objects seen at sea. For 
instance, off the coast of Nantucket in the 
autumn, there are large numbers of surf 
ducks which remain in flocks and feed in 
salt water. It is often characteristic of 
them to “follow the leader” and string out 
in a long line when in flight. 

As they go from place to place the line 
rises and falls at times with a wave mo- 
tion, especially if the flock is near the 
water and the head of the column rises 
above the rest. Because of the indistinct- 
ness due to low visibility and their method 
of flying, I have sometimes seen these 
birds when it was not hard to imagine 
that they resembled some huge sea-serpent 
traveling along the horizon, with its head 
and forward part of the body erect, pro- 
pelling itself rapidly with the remainder 
of the body. 

Cormorants, particularly on the west 


| coast of South America, fly much the same 


way in going to and from their feeding 
grounds, and so do pelicans the world 
over. Thus this illusion, like every other, 
is due to quite natural causes. 

Copyright, 1928, by Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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Another of these splendid “YARNS 
OF A KENTUCKY ADMIRAL” 
will appear in the next issue of 
Field and Stream, in which Admiral 
Rodman tells of his experiences 








with Alaskan grizzlies. 





ATLANTIC SWORDFISHING 
(Continued from page 23) 


surface with such energy and viciousness 
that he threw the hook about ten feet clear 


of the water. 


As it afterward developed, this was to 
be some afternoon, for we had strikes 
from no less than four different broadbills 
; | and saw twelve harpooned by the market 
fishermen. At no other time during the 
season did we sight so many in any one 
day. Our second and third fish we were 
unable to hook. But I succeeded in getting 
the hook well set in the fourth fish, and I 
| played him for an hour and twenty-five 
minutes, only to have him tear out just 
when we began to have hopes of landing 


him. 


but saw nothing—not even a shark. 








The next day a southeast rain storm 
prevented our going offshore; so we de- 
cided to run to Montauk Point. We made 
harbor in Great Pond, where we were tied 
up a whole week because of high winds 
and one of the worst fogs of the season. 

On the morning of September 2nd the 
fog lifted somewhat, and we decided to 
make another try. We found in going off- 
shore from Montauk Point one of the 
worst cross seas we had encountered the 
whole season. The sky was overcast, the 
wind cold and piercing; altogether the 
day was most unpleasant. None of the few 
market fishermen still in commission ven- 
tured out; if they did, we did not see them. 
We had run offshore about twenty miles, 


At noon we sighted what was to be 
the first broadbill swordfish ever taken 
on rod and reel on the North Atlantic 
coast. This fish struck immediately he 
saw my bait. After letting him run thirty 
or forty feet, I tightened the drag and 








set the hook in hard. For the next forty 
minutes this fellow treated us to a mar- 
velous exhibition, and he tried every act 
in his bag of tricks to shake my hook. He 

stood on his tail almost clear of the water 

a dozen or more times, thrashing his head 

and sword from side to side and breeching 

entirely clear of the water. Then he would 

try running on the surface, jumping, lung- 

ing, bucking and making long dashes as 

though charged with dynamite. Then he 

would sound. 

Two hours of these antics finally wore 
him out, and he was only able to get his 
sword above the surface and feebly wave 
it from side to side. He had kept me 
pretty busy during this time, and I was 
beginning to have a fellow feeling for him. 

During the next fifteen minutes he was 
pretty well on the surface, and I brought 
him gradually to the boat with but feeble 
resistance on his part. Captain Billy 
reached over and set the gaff. Then he 
started to lift his tail out of the water. At 
this moment he put up a terrific fight, 
threshing so hard that he turned com- 
pletely over, tearing out the gaff, which 
was placed a bit too near the tail. 

Fortunately I had kept the leader and 
line clear for just such an emergency. 
After a short run I stopped him and in 
about five minutes had him up alongside 
again. This time Captain Billy got the 
gaff in good and solid, and lifted his tail 
out of water. After a few seconds of 
feeble thrashing he lay still, and I slipped 
a rope over his tail. With the aid of one 
of our davits we hoisted him aboard. He 
was not a large fish, weighing 193 pounds, 
but he was full of fight and he accounted 
for every moment of the two hours and 
fifteen minutes it took me to land him. 

It was a happy crew aboard the Oligrin 
when we tied up to the dock at Fort Pond 
Bay that night. We received the hearty 
congratulations of everybody who had 
been watching our efforts for the two 
months previous. 

While i succeeded in landing only one 
broadbill this season, I was hooked to no 
less than twelve different fish. We proved 
to our satisfaction that at least seven out 
of ten will strike if the proper bait is 
presented to them in the right way. I am 
thoroughly convinced that we have right 
liere, in the territory extending from off 

Montauk Point to southeast of No Man's 
Land, some of the best broadbill sword- 
fish to be had in the world. 

In addition to the broadbill swordfish, 
there are quite a few marlin in this terfi- 
tory during the month of August. We saw 
four last summer, but were not lucky 
enough to hook any. This is also good 
tuna territory, particularly just south of 
Block Island. ; 

All the sport of Atlantic swordfishing 
needs is a few pioneers with determina- 
tion and perseverance sufficient to get 
the necessary experience. I am already 
planning for next season and, from what 
we learned the past summer, will be dis 
appointed if we do not land several. | 

There seems to be a difference of opin 

ion as to the danger attached to the land- 
ing of the broadbill on rod and reel. It is 
my opinion, from my limited experience 
and the experience of others, that these 
fish will not deliberately attack a boat 
when hooked in the mouth any more that 
will sailfish or marlin swordfish. Theit 
sword is potentially a means to obtail 
food. I have yet to learn of sailfish, marlin 
or even a broadbill that deliberately at: 
tacked a boat when fairly hooked on. 

and reel. They might accidentally hit 4 

boat in their rushes or in endeavoring 

get away when reeled close to the boat of 
when gaffed, but it would be an accident, 
not a deliberate attack. 
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RAISING YOUR OWN TROUT 
(Continued from page 27) 


two inches long, eight seconds, and larger 
trout, twelve seconds. We repeated this 
once every forty-eight hours, until eaci, 
trout had been treated at least three times. 
During the time we were treating them, 
we fed them lightly about twenty hours 
after each treatment. 

“Owing to the fact that we were unable 
to treat all of the trout at once, we gave 
our trout twelve treatments before they 
were entirely cured. About a barrel and a 
half of salt was used to treat 100,000 trout, 
and our loss was less than ten per cent. 
In overcoming this disease in such a large 
number of trout, we have confidence that 
we shall be able to control almost any 
situation that endangers the life of our 
trout.” 


HUS, in spite of disease that fortu- 
nately was handled skilfully and in the 
nick of time, 90,000 beautiful trout were 
distributed over the greater portion of 
trout streams in the vicinity of Eau Claire 
last fall. 
Before we left the subject of disease, 
Mr. Fisher added: 
“Tank-raised trout are also subject to 
goiter, which is caused possibly by the 
diet of liver and the absence of certain 


vy entire “bunch” can go zipping through 
Just hitch on any good outboard motor (4 
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SUPER 
SPEED BOAT 
Take the whole gang! 


the water in comfort at flying speed. 
h.p. or up) and you're off. 


The pronounced flare of the sides makes the boat dry in riding rough water. Stern 
is braced from rails, side and bottom to prevent vibration. Extra bracing under seats 
with half ribs and inside keels assure strength and a lifetime of service. 


Write for photo of YANKEE FLYER 
and 24-page CATALOG about 
KENNEBEC outboard speed boats, 
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chemicals in the pure spring water needed 
for trout propagation. Although goiter is | 
not considered a very destructive disease 
in trout, it has caused considerable losses, 
and is more noticeable on older trout, such 
as those kept for breeding purposes, than 
on the smaller ones. 

“Of the seventeen two-year-old trout 
we now have for exhibition purposes, 
eight of these have goiter but do not show 
any ill effects so far. Iodine can be intro- 
duced into the water when goiter is prev- 
alent, but this should be undertaken by 
an expert, as more harm than good may 
result.” 

State conservation officials have not been 
indifferent to the public-spirited coopera- 
tion of the Eau Claire group, as evidenced 
by the new state hatchery now operating in 
Putnam Park. It is interesting to note that 
the new structure is within a stone’s throw 
of the spot where the club’s first efforts 
toward trout propagation were made in 
an open spring. 

The building of the state hatchery has 
not diminished one whit the enthusiasm 
and interest in the local project, which will 
work with the state hatchery as an auxil- 
iary unit, keeping alive the old traditions 
while fostering the new. 

Other sportsmen’s organizations will do 
well to profit from the example set them 
by the Eau Claire Rod and Gun Club. 
Many clubs could operate their own rear- 
ing stations and improve their fishing. 


FISHING TEXANS 
(Continued from page 13) 


there are large pools of deep, slow- 
moving water. 

While I was meditating as to the likeli- 
hood of what would happen if I had my 
worms in action, a huge animal arose to 
the surface of the water not more than ten 
feet from where I stood. My first impres- 
sion was that it was a monster muskrat, 
and then it flashed upon me that I was 
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out the whole country 
as quickly as possible, 
we are offering this 
Get-Acquainted Num- 
her poticosnmnion- 

lic for 2 months. On 
receipt ofonly $10.90, 

we will send this 
wonderful warm and 
beautiful Fur Blouse, 

all charges prepaid, 

to any reader o this 
magazine. Body is of 

Fur, with sleeves of 
finest gradehorsehide 
leather. 

This G-A Blouse is 
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tractions in the King- 
oFUR line. It isa 
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gets its name and low 
price of $10.90, ine 
stead of $15 which 
would be a reason- 


was first introduced 
two years ago and is already one 





looking at a beaver. It eyed me intently 
for several seconds and then dived out of| 
sight. I saw its flat tail. | 

A little farther down the creek, at the 
head of one of the lakes, I saw two more 
beaver working around a pile of mud that 
was about two feet high. They looked as 
big as hogs when they eased through the 
shallow water, causing scarcely a ripple. 

I heard Mrs. Fullington calling me to 





of the most Yay ag furs in the 
large cities. This G-A Blouse is made from 
American pony in black bear effect; tanned by a special 
process, which makes it soft, silky, liable and exception- 
ally durable. It is water-ouael, moth-proof, odorless and 
more permanent than other furs. Owners wear these gar- 
ments 10 months of the year. In ordering, give ~T pot 
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sleep: quarters are ready. 
Opens in rain without wetting a thing. 
Beds off the ground. Rainproof and mos- 
quito proof. All the luxuries of home— 
electric light, kitchenette, ice box, tables, 
lockers, ete. Screened windows with 
stormproof drop curtains. Extra tent and 
canopy easily attached if awe for large 
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Zagelmeyer Auto Camp Co., 
102 S. Henry St., Bay City, Mich. 
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for touring, observation, nature study, 
astronomy, etc. 
Case and straps free 
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these super-power 
binoculars 
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Lenses} JOY YOURSELF 10 times more! Multiply 
the pleasures of hobby and sport. Use a pair | 
hunting, golfing, 
Superbly made for a lifetime of service. 
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dinner. It was nearly dusk. Her table held 
about everything put out by an old-fash- 
ioned cook who knows how to cook. Not 
all the old-fashioned cooks are experts, 
but Mrs. Fullington is. I ate like a farm 
hand. Something that attracted my atten- 
tion and interest was the honest-to-good- 
ness table-cloth that not only covered the 
table but extended down over the sides. 
There is a race these days between tables 
and flappers as to which can wear the 
fewest clothes. 

Mrs. Fullington also further endeared 


| herself to me by sitting down and helping 


Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instruments. 
The finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog gives all informa- | 
oo how to choose the best for your individual needs at the LOWEST 
PRICE. 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 
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DuMaurier Co. Elmira, N 
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Combine Speed, Safety, Good Looks, Qual- 
ity. Custom built, in the land of the famous 
OLD TOWN Indians, There is a particular 
WHITE model to suit you to a T. Write 
for new illustrated Catalog. Free on request. 

E. M. White & Co., 161 White St., Old Town, Me, 
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MUSKRATS 


Shipment Now 

Genuine Black 
or Brown. 
Shipment in 
perfect condi- 
tion guaran- 
teed. Write 
forinformation 
now. 

W. A. Gibbs 

& Son 


Delaware Ave. 
& Jeffrey St. 
Chester, Pa. 
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N E . in a Suitcase 
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complete equipment 
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Practical and com- 
pact. All cooking 
utensils, cutlery, 
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foods. Packs in 
light strong case, like a suitcase. Carried in car or 
on running board. Many models—with or without uten- 
sils. New low priced all metal Tourkit case. From 


$12.75 up. 

FREE Ask your dealer to show you the Hemenway 
Tourkit or send direct for free circular giving 

full information and prices. 


THE HEMENWAY CO. 
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herself to about everything on the table. 
She ate like a regular fellow. At home the 
women folks pick at this and pick at that 
and count calories. It was the first meal 
in ages at which I had not heard a dis- 
course on fat. 


FTER I had eaten until I choked, I 

walked down through the barnyard. 
The towering, two-storied barn, capped 
with a dilapidated steeple about to fall 
apart, made a beautiful, ideal setting for 
the picturesque camp of my companions. A 
feeble fire was flickering away, and Wales 
and Toney were busily engaged in wiping 
and washing the dishes. As they washed 
and wiped they argued, not so good-na- 
turedly, I thought, as to which one should 
go after the next bucket of water. 

Equipment was everywhere. I do not 
think one-fourth of it ever got in the tent, 
and at that one had to be something of a 
contortionist to find a place even to sit 
down inside. But the electric light was 
shining merrily. One could have read the 
headlines of any of the Hearst newspapers 
announcing a declaration of another World 
War without any grave danger of over- 
taxing the eyes. 

The wind from off the mountains was 
bitter cold. It came over and around the 
barn, and I thought it smelled loudly of 
manure, but I did not bother about men- 
tioning it. 

Wales was raving about the dinner they 
had just had. Later I learned that he 
cooked it. Toney was strangely silent, and 
when he did speak he said that they would 


| need some more wood for breakfast. Wales 


changed the subject and gaily suggested 
that we have a game of pitch. Three- 
quarters of an hour later, after a hot 
search of all the equipment both in and 
out of the tent, we found a deck that con- 
tained forty-eight cards. 


OMEHOW and somewhere in that tent 

we huddled together, and with a suit- 
case as a table we began our game. I won 
the cut, but when I attempted to deal I 
found my fingers so cold that I begged off 
and told them I was going up to the lodge 
to bed. As I left they were removing equip- 
ment and moving in blankets and bedding 
in which to sleep. The last I heard was 
Toney inquiring as to where the hell were 
his pajamas. 

Up at the lodge a hot fire was burning 


| in the stove. I toasted myself on all sides. 


I told Mr. Fullington about seeing the 
beaver, and he replied with several moun- 
tainous oaths. He said that he had hoped 
he would never be bothered again by 
beaver. He said they were the curse of 
mountaineers striving to earn an honest 
living by building dams for those who 
want to fish and are willing to pay for 
the privilege. 

He said the beavers plugged the con- 
necting streams, causing them to overflow 
into the meadows, and that during the 
winter so much of the water froze that 
the fish in the lakes died from lack of air. 
He said two beavers in one night can 
make a dam that two men cannot remove 
by working two days from daylight until 
dark. He said that, despite the government 


regulations, many of the resort keepers 
and fish farmers shot the beavers. 

In answer to my questions he said of 
course he would not violate the law. He 
said that instead he would put salt on 
their tails. I went into the bunk house and 
crawled into bed. 

Monday—Mr. Fullington came in about 
six o’clock and built a fire. The sun was 
shining, but it was frigid outside. I dressed 
leisurely and luxuriously before the fire 
and then hiked over to the dining room, 
where I put away a ton of breakfast. I 
had oatmeal with real cream, eggs and 
bacon, fried trout, coffee and biscuits. But 
it was right here that I made my first and 
last big mistake on the trip, as I told Mrs. 
Fullington I would have dinner with 
Toney and Wales. 

went down to the camp and again 
found the frontiersmen washing dishes. 
Wales said they had just cleaned up a most 
wonderful breakfast and that he never 
enjoyed anything quite so much in his life. 
Toney, however, was very glum and 
wouldn’t look me in the eye. Wales also 
insisted they slept like logs and they were 
fit for a hard day’s wrestling with the 
trout. Toney, I thought, was rather pale 
about the gills. 

The three of us rigged up our rods and 
started out for meat. Toney and Wales 
chose the lakes, but I thought I would try 
out the creek between the lakes. I took 
along a supply of worms. Upon approach- 
ing the pool where I had seen the beaver 
the night before, I put a worm on the 
hook and tossed it into the water. I let it 
coast down stream with the current, and 
when I felt a tug I pulled. Out popped a 
trout about eight inches long. 


HAD six or seven fish in my basket a 

half an hour later, when Toney hove in 
sight. He said that he had whipped those 
lakes to a white froth, but hadn’t had so 
much as a strike. He was dumbfounded 
when I showed him my catch, and then he 
aroused himself into a state of feverish 
action. He tossed and dragged and floated 
his flies over that entire stretch of creek, 
but never a fish arose to his lure. Mean- 
while, ever so often out would pop another 
trout fast to my hook. 

Finally Toney came around and very 
humbly asked if he could borrow a few of 
my worms. I very graciously gave him a 
supply without rubbing it in. Toney had 
a fish out on the bank not more than two 
minutes later. We caught plenty, and about 
noon we went back to the camp. Wales 
was asleep. He had one trout, and when 
we showed him our catch he said we had 
bought them. He said that it was an off 
day for flies and that trout had moods. 

As I had burned up my breakfast, I 
was ravenously hungry and inquired as to 
when we ate. Wales said he would prepare 
lunch. I stayed in the tent with Toney 
until Wales called us to dinner. 

We went outside, and there on the run- 
ning board of the car Wales had the table 
set. Each of us had a can of cold tomatoes, 
a slice of cheese, some crackers, a hand- 
ful of potato chips and a chocolate bar. 
Toney ate what was set before him, but 
he looked positively pathetic. Wales sug- 
gested that Toney assist him in dragging 
down some more wood from the hills, not 
a hundred feet away, so that they could 
have a hot supper, but Toney changed 
the subject. 

The sun was beating down, and Toney 
was bareheaded. When I suggested he 
might become sunburnt, he came to life bv 
replying that one of the best things abou‘ 
being away from civilization was that he 
could go bareheaded without attractine 
attention. He said he was accustomed to 
going without a hat and that the sun 
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wouldn’t bother him. However, I noticed 
his forehead was beginning to assume the 
color of a beet. 

Toney and Wales said they planned to 
try the trout again in the afternoon, and 
Wales asked me for some worms. I told i Pe a Nagy bg ee ge yet 
Toney to put on a hat, but all my sug- ay Cy DEES SY 
gestion did —— launch —_ into another camp. Hae four large outside pockets, two large 
discourse on how much he knew about cont, Paclasid. ausetaes Ue cone 
nature. Pew 4 = By By on ge Riad 

I went up to the lodge, where I had a H 1 k t 
talk ‘with Mr. Fullingion before, taking arley’s Pocket Angler 

a nap. He said that the fish we had caught | Made of s@usnteuin: 
were Eastern brook trout that had been | durable and light. Three 
transplanted. He said that the Eastern | oe St ae ae 
sma ait; flies, 
) brook are taking Colorado and that fe wer | | spinners, stringers, etc. 
natives and rainbows are being caught | Size overall 247x436 "x 
each year. The Eastern brook are hardier, | tN, lla 
breed much more rapidly and put on 
poundage much faster. He said that fin- 
gerling Eastern brook will weigh a third | 
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“Shoot!” he 


cried frantically. 


A REAL TREAT AHEAD! 


Stories and articles that will give every reader hours of solid, 
keen enjoyment and a lot of dope of the most practical kind 
that he can use to advantage in his own hunting and fishing. 
Read the list of contents below, carefully. They will all be in 


The March issue of 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


WET AND DRY FLY TACKLE 


An extremely valuable article, by an expert, telling exactly 
when, where and how to use both kinds of flies to the best 
advantage. 


COLLECTING CROWS 


An article describing a method of hunting crows that beats 
any other method ever devised. Follow directions and you'll 
have some of the finest sport you've ever experienced. 


TOP OF THE SEASON 


An article that might be called “How to Enjoy Winter”, in 
which Donald Hough describes a trip by dog-sled and snow- 
shoes over route previously covered by canoe. 


YARNS OF A KENTUCKY ADMIRAL 
A natural history article by Admiral Hugh Rodman. 













A TALE OF TWO TURKEYS 


Turkey and small game shooting in the Southwest, by Guy 
von Schriltz,. 


RATTLING TALES 
Interesting facts about rattlesnakes, by Archibald Rutledge. 


BAYOU BEAR 


A bear hunt worth reading about. By R. A. Beverly- 
Gidding. 


And, of course, all the regular departments, and a lot more not 
mentioned above. An issue you can’t afford to miss. If not a sub- 
scriber, tell your newsdealer today to save a copy for you, or take 
advantage of one of the subscription offers in this issue. 
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I soon dropped off to sleep, but was 
awakened abruptly by an outburst from 
Toney because of Wales’ snoring. Wales 
explained that he never snored except 
when he was on his back, but that he had 
to sleep on his back because his ears were 
sunburned. 

Tuesday—Mr. Fullington awoke us pre- 
paring the fire. I was slow about getting 
up. When I arrived in the dining room, I 
saw Toney and Wales stumbling up the 
hill, loaded down with provisions which 
they presented to Mrs. Fullington with 
their compliments. She took it as a matter 
of course, and later she informed me that 
she rarely ever buys provisions; she gets 
a steady supply from the parlor, bedroom 
and bath out-of-door men who come up 
there to camp out. She says that 90 per 


| cent of them move into the bunk house 


and the dining room after the first night. 


ONEY and Wales soon joined me 
with their feet under the breakfast 
table. Toney offered to sell his $75 tent to 
Mr. Fullington for $15. Mr. Fullington 
laughed and said he already had eighteen 
abandoned tents stored away in the loft of 


| the barn. Toney confessed that he had 
| nearly died the first night and that he had 





| 





turned over so many times that there 
wasn't a square inch of his body that wasn't 
sore. He said he was warm enough on top, 
but nearly froze on the bottom. He also 
said he feared his stomach would never be 
the same again, as the result of Wales’ 
cooking. 

Some other club members arrived dur- 
ing the morning, and several of them 
knew something about fishing. One of 
them told of a trip to a lake in that 
vicinity, where immense rainbows are 
caught at night. He said that his method 
is to bait a certain part of the lake with 
entrails of other trout. He said that after 
dark he throws out his hook loaded with 
fish entrails and that the big rainbows, 
weighing from three to eight pounds, take 
hold. He said that he had never been able 
to catch any large rainbows during the 
daytime, but that he could fill a boat, using 
entrails as bait, after night. 

Toney drank in the wisdom, and it gave 
him an idea. Down to the lake he went 
with a can of my worms. He stationed 
himself on a convenient point and pro- 
ceeded to toss out those worms, two and 
three at a time, until he must have had 
the bottom of the lake almost covered. 
He waited about ten or fifteen minutes 
and then he cast out his hook. It was 
squirming with a mass of not less than 
eight or nine worms. 


IS reward was an Eastern brook that 

weighed at least two pounds. Histhird 
fish must have weighed at least three 
pounds and broke his rod in two as Toney 
tried to hoist it out, catfish style. 

Wales and I joined him, and by the 
time my worms were exhausted we had 
twenty-one big trout. Not one weighed 
less than a pound and a half. We cast out 
our lines, and schools of trout followed 
our worms as we pulled them in slowly. 
And then when we permitted the bait to 
sink to the bottom, the trout swam up and 
swallowed our bait not more than three 
or four feet from where we stood and in 
plain sight. There were no mad rushes or 
churning of the water until they were 
hooked; they were as methodical about 
striking as a man is in changing his shirt. 
This is exactly the truth if I ever told it. 

After we laid those twenty-one trout on 
the grass and snap-shot them with Toney’s 
new camera, which he had bought espe- 
cially for the trip, I suggested, inasmuch 
as our worms were gone and it was not 
likely we could ever again catch so many 
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Here's how to 






Chenango 
Camp Trailer 


will take you anywhere with all the comforts of home. You 
can camp where you please, entirely independent of the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of hotels. 

Easily converted in one min- 
ute, from a rugged trailer 
to a complete ‘‘house”’ on 
wheels. Two full sized dovble 
beds with springs and mat- 
tress: complete kitchen equip- 
ment and four large 
just proof clothes lockers: 
nine foot head room: 
windows and doors with 
glass and screen. One 
owner has lived in it on 
the road for six years. 
Write today for inter- 
esting printed matter. 








Chenango Equipment Mfg. Co. 
5 Cortland St., Norwich, N. Y. 


. . 
Zip-Zip Shooter 
LET’S GO BOYS: 
# Hunting, fishing or camping, 
wherever you go, you will 
need a Zip-Zip Shooter. Elas- 
tic and lasting with plenty of 
pep and force, scientifically 
and practically made. See your 


dealer. If he 
can't supply you 
order from us. s 
Zip-Zip Shooter 35c 


Z or three for $1.00; 
send stamps, coin or money order. 


Automatic Rubber Co. Dept. B. B., Columbia, S.C. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. It 
has no obnoxious springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushions bind and draw to- 
gether the broken parts. No salves or 






Wa 





plasters. Durable, Cheap. Sent ontrial Mr. C. E. Brooks 
to prove its worth. Beware of imita- 

tions. Never sold in stores nor by agents. Every appliance 
made to special order and sent direct from Marshall. Full 
information and booklet sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


CROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 165B, State St., Marshall, Mich. 









For Your < Unusually | 
Protecti small and compact—4 in. 
= overall, weighs 6 oz., takes 6 long .22 
calibre smokeless shells—fits in vest pocket. $6.00 by 
express. Leather Holster 75¢ extra. oo Protection. 
hiladel, 2. 


RF-SEDGLEY, Inc. 2306 N. 16th St. 
PRICES 





. Oliver— 
to almost half. 


2 and it’s yours 











Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125- 
$200 month and home furnished; hunt, 
fish, trap, etc. For further details, write 
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4 that to leave ahead of our schedule wasn’t 
ampin the sporting thing to do and that we 
= r, | should stay the full time as planned. 


| fine trout, that we had better light out for 
| home. Wales protested mildly that he was 
| up there for a full two weeks. He said 


Toney, however, became wildly enthusi- 
astic. He said he would hate to leave, as 
he was having a wonderful time, but that 
it would be a sin and a crime not to take 
those fish back home for the home folks 
to see. 

Toney said he couldn’t bear the idea 
; of giving them away and that he was 
| going to leave even if he had to go alone. 

I said I would accompany him; and then 
| Wales said that while it wasn’t quite ac- 
cording to his idea of Hoyle, he was sure 
he wasn’t going to be left up there by 
himself. 
| So we agreed to start early the next 
morning. Mr. Fullington said that on our 
| way home we could obtain ice for the fish 
|at Creede and presented us with some 
| boxes, which we tied on the running board 
| of the car. The three of us went to bed 
early that night. 

W ednesday—Toney and Wales were up 
at 5:30 and began re-packing the car. By 
6:30 o'clock, when I arrived on the scene, 
the car was filled to capacity, with about 
| half of the equipment left over. Toney 
said he had worked all he had mind to 
and that he wanted to get started before 
the sun got too hot for the fish. Great 
| flakes of skin were peeling off his face 
|and forehead, but he was exuberantly 
| happy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





FTER breakfast and the usual good-bys 

we piled into the car, and Toney turn- 
ed on the switch. He stepped on the starter, 
but the engine just sat there. Wales burst 
into a roar of laughter and said that the 
light in the tent had burned out the bat- 
tery. 

Toney cranked and cranked, but there 
| was no response. As a final resort, 
Wales and Mr. Fullington and several of 
the club members and myself pushed the 
car over a ridge and gave it a shove down- 
hill. Toney slipped the clutch in high, and 
the engine took hold. 

Away we went. I glanced back, and 
Mrs. Fullington was on the porch of the 
lodge, waving her apron at us. Down in 
the barnyard Mr. Fullington was drag- 
ging the $75 tent toward the loft. 

Up over a hill we sped as we followed 
a private road out toward civilization. We 
reached a point where we could see down 
into the valley where the silvery Rio 
Grande River wends its way through wil- 
lowy glens and fish farms. Along by its 
side stretched one of the main highways, 
and scurrying along it were hundreds of 
cars bound for nowhere and everywhere. 
They all but beckoned to us as one of 
their kind. 

We covered the few intervening miles, 
and soon we slipped into a place that 
seemed reserved for us. The gap closed, 
and three more tin-canners were added to 
the army streaming along the highway in 
that never-ending parade. 














'**THE BEST PIPE 


SMOKE EVER MADE!” 





Ola Briar 


TOBACCO 
Now— Enjoy the 
Genuine Pleasure of 

Pipe Smoking 
A few strokes of your pen at the bot- 
tom of thiscoluma will bring you more 
solid smoking comfort, satisfactionand 
cheer than you've evet gotten out of 
pet pipe before. Thousands of men 
ave said thisabout Old Briar Tobacco. 
Your own enjoyment will confirm it. 
Light up your pipe filled with Old 
Briar. Drawin the fragrance of its slow- 
burning, flavory leaf. Then notice how 
extra cool and smooth Old Briar is. 
It has taken years of scientific 
knowledge in the art of mellowing and 
blending and generations of tobacco 
culture to develop and perfect Old 
Briar Tobacco. And by the application 
of quantity production methods, it is 
possible for you to enjoy Old Briar 
at such a reasonable price. 


Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys 
Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 


In sizes at 25c, 50c, $1 and $2 


United States Tobacco Co. 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A, 





fal ¥ 
i “Offer 


To make you acquainted with all of the genuine 
pleasure of pipe smoking, we will send you, on 
receipt of this coupon, a generous package of Old 
Briar Tobacco. Send 10c—Coin or stamps—for 
postage and mailing expense. 

Tear out and Mail this Coupon with 10c— 
Coin or stamps—to 

United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
Print Name 
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Game Heads 
Trophies—Fur Rugs 


We not only mount game you bag—realisti- 
cally and true to life—but also have, for 
your selection, a rare assortment of finely 
mounted game heads, fur rugs and other 
trophies. Will save you 250% to 50% on fur 
coats, wraps, etc. made by our master crafts- 
men from furs you catch. Write today for 
wonderful art catalog FREE. 






Approval Shipments 
To Responsible Persons 


‘ A 
1021 * : — Denver 


_Colorado 

























*T reduced —_ 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as } natural way 
to reduce. Step & rugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
>——1 Mail 1 the coupon Now! 


] | LANDON & WARNER 


1 Sant. 2-R, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
entlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
| please send me details of your trial offer. 











ROPHIES and furs are valuable to you. 
We You should have a reliable firm make 
fore them up for you. For twenty-two years we 


have served the American public as custom 
tanners, furriers and taxidermists. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Write Today 


Glos TaunineC” 


250 se East First Des Moines, Iowo 
UILD YOUR OWN BOAT 

with BROOKS. KNOCK-DOWN Materials which are 

accurately cut to shape and fitted ready to be assembled 

upon arrival 

Outboard Motor Speedsters, Speed Hydroplanes, 
Runabouts, Cruisers as well as Hunting, Fishing, Row 
and Sail. Amateurs can assemble with success of the 
most experienced boat builders by simply following our 
detailed instructions. Saving is amazing. 

55 designs fully deseribed in our new booklet. Send 
2he today for your copy. get started building now and 
have your boat ready for the water early this spring. 

BROOKS BOAT CO. INC.. 2202 So. Hamilton St., 

SAGINAW WEST SIDE, MICHIGAN 
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| A MOOSE OF MONTAGNAIS 
(Continued from page 21) 


To accomplish their purpose they con- 
structed a large raft sufficient to hold 
their entire number, and then compelled 


Toward nightfall they came to a large 


the squaw to guide them down the stream. | 


body of quiet water where the river spread | 


out. There they decided to camp, but the 
Indian woman persuaded them that the 
dead-water ran on for fifty miles or more 
and that she would guide them safely 
| through. So on they went, finally curling 
themselves up in their blankets and fall- 
| ing asleep. 

Instead of the dead-water continuing, 
it ended a few miles farther on, at Grand 
Falls. The squaw kept at her post, guiding 
the raft, until it was too late to save it 
and then, with her daughter, leaped off 
into the water. The raft with the hostile 
band of Indians went over the falls to des- 
truction. This squaw’s name was Maliceet, 
and for her heroic daring the tribe to 
which she belonged and whose lives she 
had saved adopted her name as the tribal 
'name in her honor. 





ND so with other tales at night and 
hunting through the day we passed 
| some of the most pleasant hours that I 
have ever experienced in the woods. But 
we had no game, and we finally ran low 
on grub; so I sent the Chief back to the 
| main camp for more supplies, reasoning 
that real food in hand was more sustain- 
|ing than game in expectation. 

| “When the Chief came back, he brought 
| the news that one of the other men in the 
| party had shot a bull, but that some of his 
| cartridges having failed to explode, he had 
| not finished him, and he and his guide were 
| off in the mountains tracking. I afterward 
| learned that, unfortunately, they had not 
| succeeded in locating the prize, although 
they had tracked the entire day. 

At about four, one afternoon, on what 
turned out to be our last day in the out- 
lying camp, we went down the side of the 
ridge to our favorite spot, previously 
selected on the shore of the westerly 
pond. Within half an hour from the time 
we left camp, I was comfortably seated 
and ready for action while the Chief, step- 
ping nearer to the open, called at his 
| best. A pause of a few seconds and then 
another call, and then a wait. 

It started to rain, almost out of a clear 
sky. Having neither poncho nor coat, I 
was prepared to give it up for the day 
when the heavy rain stopped and only the 
threatening clouds were left as a remin- 
der of more to come. But gradually it 





| fears of a drenching. 


a about a half hour the Chief called 
again, and then things started to hap- 
pen and happen fast. No sooner had the 
call sent reverberating echos through the 


came back—from where we did not know. 

Not until another call had been answered 
| did we distinguish the echo from the 
reality and learn, to our amazement, that 
instead of being in the opposite forest, 
across the lake, our bull was right be- 
hind us. 

On he came, nearer and nearer, through 
the gully running back of our camp, 
grunting and crashing through the bush 
without a care for silence and smashing 


cleared, and with the clouds went our 


timbred hills than an answering grunt | 


his antlered challenge against the trees. | 


Another call, another grunt, and then dead 
silence! A wait—a call and silence! Had 
we lost him? The Chief came to my side 
quick as a flash, and in a whispered voice 
took command of the affray. “He cross 
our trail; got start! Come quick!” 


| 
| 








UNDER 
COVER 


One of the most remarkable 
series of detective-crime-mystery 
stories ever written, a series that 
you will enjoy as you have sel- 
dom enjoyed any fiction, begins 
in the 


February 


Each of the series will be a 
complete short story, or 
rather, novelette. But all of 
them will deal with the ac- 
tivities of the “secret service” 
of the New York City police 
department—men who live 
among the criminals and be- 
long to their gangs, with 
their lives hanging by a 
thread every minute. The 
title of the series is “Under 
Cover”, and it is by Tom 
Curry. 

The first of the series is entitled 
“The Receiver’, and tells of the 
efforts of the police to break up a 
crime ring which is directed by 
a receiver of stolen goods, a fence. 
It is a gripping story, filled with 
suspense and containing some of 
the best action and fighting we've 
ever read. 

Don’t miss this Under Cover se- 
ries. Begin at the beginning, now; 
get the February number today. 
You will find in the same issue 
several other stories of the kind 
you most enjoy, and you'll agree 
when you've read them that 
BLACK MASK is in a class by 
itself. This February number 
will give you hours of solid en- 
joyment. Here are a few of the 
other stories: 


YELLOW: SHADOWS, 
by Erle Stanley Gardner. 
THE 19th MURDER, 
by Dashiell Hammett. 
THE TOMMY KNOCKER, 
by Victor Shaw. 
LEFTY HELPS THE COPS, 
by Charles T. Hickey. 
SOFT GOODS, 
by Raoul F. Whitfield. 
THE CONTRACT, 
by David Thibault. 


BLACK MASK is the kind of 
fiction magazine that Field and 
Stream readers will enjoy— 
HE-MAN STUFF 


On sale now at all good 
newsstands. Get it today. 
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‘AND HERE’S THE 
REMINGTON 
Gpertoman’ s Knife 


with stag handle and two 





long slender bladesespecially 
designed to meet the 
exacting requirements 

skinning and cleaning fish, 
game birds and fur-bearing 











ting edges. The points are 
shaped just right for a goc 
clean job of slitting an 
skinning. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you Hunting & Fishing Magazine for, a whole 
year, 12 big issues, and this Remington Sportsman's Knife. 


Both for 













The Name 
“Remington” 
on the blade Is 
your guarantee 
of quality 


Satisfaction guaranteed or mo: 


refunded. Mail your order 
HUNTING & FISHING MAC. den Boston Me 


, 308 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass 


HEAD LIGHTS 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Powerful 
white light. Double Lens 
and Darkening Door. Shines 
wherever you look. 


Send for free Catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 orn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill 


Sleeping Bag 
Light, soft, warm as eiderdown but cost a lot 
less. Water proof, cold proof, vermin proof. 


Catalog Free 
KAPO PRODUCTS CO. 




















Dept. F, 76 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 


FOREST RANGERS | 

















Forest Ranger job; salary $125-$200 month and 
home furnished; plenty fishing, hunting, trap- 
ping; no strikes or shut- downs; vacations on 
full pay. For further particulars, write 


NORTO 2210 Temple Court 


Denver, Colorado 











Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Avenue, mY. 


SPECIALIZING IN 
RIDING, HUNTING, 
GOLF and COUNTRY 
CLOTHES for BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Oo 
Highest quality—made to order only 


Oo 
Prices range from $40 up for Breeches 
to $140 up for Riding Suits. 














Do you enjoy outdoor life close to Nature? Get | 














With the Chief in the lead, quick it was. 
We were just pulling up the side of the 
ridge when there, sure enough, were his 
fresh tracks, crossing at the point between 
two of the ponds and going in the direc- 
tion of the middle one. Obviously he had 
come down the gully, crossed over the 
end of the ridge, coming down its side 
until he had come to our trail, and then, 
scenting danger, had doubled back and 
was cutting across the brook to the oppo- 
site side of the middle pond. 

As soon as we struck his track and 


with hardly an interruption of our speed, | 


the Chief called again and went right on | 
along the side of the ridge until we came | 


down to an opening leading out to the} 


middle pond. He stopped, nodded his 
head in unmistakable meaning, and I pre- 
pared to sit down and wait while he 


water but still concealed behind the firs, | 
he raised his birch-bark horn, and the 
plaintive notes went pleading through the 
forest. 

Before the last note died, the drama 
started. Plunging through the bush and 
mud, the big bull was out in the water 
in less time than it takes to tell it. “Quick! 
Shoot !” exhorted the Chief, but I needed | 
no urging. 

In a jump I was at the opening, my rifle 
raised and aimed, and a crack and a| 
grunt and down he went. A few convul- | 
sive kicks of his legs, and he breathed his 
last. The prize at last was mine! 

But not so fast. It was a half hour be- 
fore we got around to the other side of the 
lake where I had dropped this noble crea- 
ture of the forest. To our amazement and 


almost disappointment, we found nothing | 


but an antler and a glimpse of fur. All 
the rest of the animal, from head to foot, 
was buried and covered with water and 
mud. Nor were we able to get out to him 
without going over our knees in the muck. 


UR only means of access was a plat- 

form of spruce trees cut and laid side | 
by side in sufficient number to keep us 
from sinking at every step. Finally we had 
enough trees cut and laid so that we 
could get to him. Then we pulled and 
turned and tugged and twisted in a vain 
effort to get him to the shore. For five and 


|a half hours we worked steadily in the 


moonlight but without much success, and 
the best we could do was finally to get 
him over on his back, with his head braced 


| up by spruce boughs and his legs sticking | 


up in the air. 
The Chief was for giving it up and cut- 


| ting off the head, but I was determined if | Western Distributors: y' 

| possible to save the meat. Impossible as it MeDoneld & Lin-@ PA 
th, 737 Call .@ 

| seemed, we finally succeeded in cutting | Bidg.,8an Fran f, 

him open and then left him for the night. | cisco, Calif. 4 


Returning the following day, he was still 
there, to be sure, but what a mess— 
head, antlers, legs, trees, boughs and mud 
all mixed up in a conglomerate mass so 
that it was almost impossible to unravel 
the picture which struck our eyes by day- 
light. 

Many hours of hard work finally 
brought their reward. We at last had our 
moose out of the mud and up on a solid 
foundation of trees and boughs, where we 
succeeded in cutting out the head and 
saving the meat. 

Our hunt was finished and our trip near 
done, but pleasant memories lingered. To 
live with nature and her glories, to feel 
the vastness of the forest and then to re- 
turn to brick and stone is like the sentence 
of death on an innocent man. So it was 


| with me, for as I turned the backward 
| trail I felt, with apologies to the poet, that 


Of all sad words of pen or tongue, 
The saddest are these, 
“Your trip is done.” 
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called. Stepping out a few feet nearer the —~ pointe ted to find its 
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Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 


door service, mod- 
| eled to fit the hand 


way quick] doe Beno 
to follow through. Just the 
| knife you need for ng = your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do. 
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Fishing 
Waders 


thebigones. 
No sloshing around 
in clumsy, uncomfort- 
able rubber boots to 
scare the fish. Keep 
a and comfortable. 
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Kennel 





Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


Magnificent St. Bernard Dogs 


The Hercuveen Kennels of St. Bernards, are 
probably the most important in the World. 
Breeders and Importers of the Choicest Pedi- 
greed St. Bernards. 

Show Dogs. Stud Dogs. Puppies. 
For Sale: Puppies by the famous 
Champion Hercuveen Incomparable 
Hereuveen Kennels, 8365 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


"Phone Atlantic 268! : 
RUSSIAN 
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For sport and show 
Magnificent creatures 
Great size, coats, type. 
The world possesses no 
better. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices 
reasonable 
ing to quality. 

GLENWILD BORZO! 





Write for FREE Folder on 


e 
Dog and Puppy Feeding 
Contains complete information on the correct way to 
feed your dogs or puppies. 

Special Offer to Dog Owners 
A special 5-lb, sack for 60c or 10-Ibs. for $1.00 of 
PERFECTION Dog Food shipped, postage prepaid, 
to any address in the United States. 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 





Battle Creek, Dept. 15, Michigan 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fretp & Stream readers are made up of 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest net paid A. B. C. circulation of 
any sportsman’s magazine published in America—115,000 guaranteed. 
dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclose 


This department is conducted for the pur 
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HUNTING COCKER SPANIEL 
CLUB 


HE Third Annual Field Trial Meet- 
ing of this club was held on Nov. 
18 and 19, 1927, over the Kenridge 
Estate of the late C. C. Stillman, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. and by the 


| courtesy of Miss Elizabeth Stillman and 
| Mr. and Mrs. David Wagstaff. These tests 


WHITE COLLIE | 


WOLF HOUNDS | 


and accord- 


7450 Greenview Ave., Chicago | 


took place under the license of the A. K. 
C., and the presidency of the Hon. Town- 
send Scudder, one of the more prominent 
breeders of Cocker Spaniels in this coun- 
try. H. E. Mellenthin, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. was vice president, and Mr. A. R. 
Moffit of Poughkeepsie, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The judges were George B. Turrell and 
L. P. Mills, while the shooting was en- 
trusted to those capable “guns”, Capt. 
Paul Curtis and David Wagstaff. Percy 
C. Stoddart made a capable steward of 
the beat over an excellent spaniel country 
with an abundance of particularly 
strong-on-the-wing pheasants and a few 
rabbits. The cover was often dense, and 
the bottoms boggy and difficult for the 
dogs, handlers and judges who put in two 
good days—from 9 A. M. to 4:30 P. M., 








SPRINGER v. COCKER SPANIELS AT FIE 


with just an hour for the all-sufficient 
and hot luncheons provided in an out- 
building near the head-gamekeeper’s house. 

The Stillman Estate is a property ex- 
tending over 7000 acres of excellent 
mountain and lowland hunting country 
carrying a good head of wild as well as 
the released hand-reared game. 

The Hunting Cocker Spaniel Club also 
provides stakes for springer or any other 
field spaniels. These added competitions 
gave great and added zest to the enjoy- 
ment of witnessing the true and absolutely 
capable all-round work of spaniels—sport- 
ing spaniels as they should and must be. 

In a heavy country, such as the low 
and difficult morasses covered thickly 
with willows, brambles and human-high 
coarse grass, the small size of the 
cockers could hardly be recognized as one 
quite suited to the physical capabilities of 
the smaller dogs. In the open and uplands, 
the dogs were seen at a better advantage. 

However, the day of the Cocker Spaniel 
is to come, and the greatest thanks of all 
must be given to the Hunting Cocker 
Spaniel Club and its outside supporters, 
for the way it has advanced towards what 
must be a signal success—a long desired 
and truly sporting diversion. 
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LD TRIALS 


The comparative sizes of Cocker Spaniels (left) and Springer Spaniels (right) are 


here portrayed. Both varieties are smart and serviceable in the field. In some 
the Cockers competed against the Springers. Handlers: Wm. Humphrey, Jr. 
and Wm. Gladwin 
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A great drawback at any description of 
field trials, is a scarcity of game. Good 
and strong birds are essential, and first 
class shooting is imperative. Dogs which 
find the game should be given the prefer- 
ence when the retrieving test is de- 
manded—always, of course, in the case of 
the finding dog not having been previous- 
ly called upon to go for and bring back 
whatever has been shot to him, or to his 
opponent. 

There were no water trials at this meet- 
ing, and, very likely, this was something 


to be thankful for, since only true and 
fair play methods (so far as the game 
is concerned) should be allowed or recog- 
nized at spaniel or any other field trials. 
Should the winged and properly flushed or 
when shot, 


sprung game fall, into the 





HUNTING COCKER CLUB OFFICIALS 


Supreme Court Justice Townsend Scudder, 
President of the H. C. S. C.. of A. (left) 
and George B. Turrell, Judge at the recent 
Field Trial Meeting, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 


water—lake, pond, river or brook, all very 
well and good. Then the dog or dogs 
may be called upon to retrieve in the only 
and, it is believed, legitimate manner. 
Other methods may be best described as 
not only a subterfuge, but wholly unde- 
sirable. 

The working of the springer spaniels 
was capable, but, in several cases, the re- 
trieving was slow. Some dogs were in- 
dolent in their pick up; and this failing 
on the part of any retriever is not only 
annoying to the shooting man, but often 
tough on the feathered and furred game. 
The springers owned by David P. Earle 
put in some excellent work. They were not 
only good on running birds, but on finding 
them. Furthermore, the dogs came back 
at a good pace. These actions give the 
necessary finish to the real and every day 
work of the shooting dogs of this descrip- 
tion. 


T will be worthy of note that the 

springers handled by William Gladwin, 
a newcomer and expert trainer from the 
other side, were more than prominent in 
the events. These dogs were Horsford 
Reveller (Mr. Carr’s), Horsford Helms- 
man and MHorsford Honeydew (Mr. 
Earle’s). A large company was present, 
the headquarters being at the comfortable 
Cornwall Inn. Walton Ferguson Jr. won 
the cup offered for the best amateur 
handler. The money prizes, in addition to 
the silver trophies, were of considerable 
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RUNNING FITS 
Positively Cured 


Quit trying to cure running fits by ex- 
pelling worms. Dogs have always been 


wormy but have had running fits only a 


few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot and re- 
move the cause and you will cure your 
dog. We positively Guarantee a cure, or 
money will be refunded. Price $1.25 at 
your druggist or direct. 

S. A. CRISP CANINE COMPANY 


Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Three! {rr old 








Four! puppies. Ranch raised, 

Five! all from WORKING STOCK 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Some splendid young dogs seven months to one | 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY. K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 








HIGH-CLASS BIRD DOGS 
Thoroughbred registered English, Irish, and 
Gordon Setters from the finest Field and Bench 
strains. Quality puppies usually for sale. 

THISTLEROCK KENNELS 
North Brookfield, Mass. | 
W. C. Duncan and R. B. Adams, Owners || 
“PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY, 
PERFOREANCE™ 3 





100% “Llewellin Puppies 


Dam *ex Champion Riley Frush and Miss Billie | | 
Burke. Sire: Mack’s Caesar ex Joyuese’s Paliacho | | 
and Caesar’s Belle. The very best breeding, just | | 
right age for training next Fall. Wormed; ready | | 








to ship. Twenty-five dollars, either sex, worth 
double. Photo on request. ' 
S. R. Wigton Roseville, Ohio || 








SETTERS and POINTERS 


Some well broken shooting dogs, also 
some extra choice Irish Setteg puppies 
six and nine months old. All in perfect 
condition. Prices very low. 


F. R. WINGERTER, (118 So. Elmwood, Oak Park, Ill, 

















GORDON SETTERS 
ENGLISH SETTERS 
IRISH SETTERS 
Registered pedigreed prize winning stock 
Inglehurst Kennels 
Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 


Mail address: C. T. INGLEE 
155 Montague St., Brooklyn, New York }| 














Cocker Spaniel Puppies 


a Champion Sand Spring Surmise 
Dam by Champion Lucky Strike 
Also male and female by Sand Spring Shadow King 
Exceptional breeding and quality 
Also collie puppies and grown dogs 
Prices reasonable 
GLENGAE KENNELS 


Box 186 Boonton, N. J. 

















YOUR | 


DOG | 


Sanahide 


Sanahide and the dog | 
form a_ combination 





Ch. Knight of Drummond C, K. 
C. No. 48,764 
that kennel owners throughout the land have | 
recognized and paid tribute to, as evinced 
by the hundreds of testimonials in our files. 


SANAHIDE 


A treatment for Mange, Eczema 
and other skin disorders. 
Promotes a strong, saad growth 


of ha 
Grooms the J for the Show 


Prevents skin “infections, heals 
seratehes and small wounds. 
A powerful Deodorant that does 
not injure the skin. 





Second of a_series 
of ‘‘What Users Irish Wolf-Hound Kennels 
Say.” Saint James, Long Island 
New York 
alm Corporation 
21 Washington Street 
New York City N.Y. 
Gentlemen 
It is with pleasure I write 
to tell you how much a like 
makes a business of Sawamipe for my 


t 

heir coats in coeotens 

an and breed- pom Hen ond is so clean to 
ng dogs. 


There is no more 
astute judge of the 
worth of a dog prep- 
aration than one who 





"Enclosed find money, or- 
der for gees mere. indiy 
i te an 
N B Where Soap- + a area aia 
*baths and Coal 





Yours very truly, | 

Irish Wolf-Hound ennels | 
(Signed) Mrs. Charles Daly 
| 


Tar Preparations fail, 
SANAHIDE succeeds. 











way 
TRY IT! pis! easy “752 | 
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rs 48 a + wantenean ts wee. 
‘on 
other =F enciose $..... Please yt 4 
wht Quart, $1.50; Gallon, $4.00 
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POINTERS 


My noted winning 
dogs in the stud. 
Breed your good 
bitches tothe BEST. 
Brood Bitches and 
puppies for sale. The 
best in Pointers. 
U. R. FISHEL 
Box S. Hope, tnd. 


Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 
International Champion Tyrone Larry 
FOR SALE 











Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. D. DeRONDE 

48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


Offer for Sale High Class 
Pointers and Setters 


that will please any one wanting a real shooting 
dog. All dogs shipped on six days’ trial; money de- 
posited with your express Agent for trial. I pay 
return express if dog is not satisfactory. 


O. F. FIELDS Middleton, Tenn. 




























The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and | 

Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 

and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion | 

Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. | 

Shipped for trial, Catalogue ten cents. 





Pointers, Setters 
and Spaniels 


Boarded, Trained and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 


PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 
J. G. Cuannter, Prop. 














know Peerless. Try it. Ask 

dealer. If he hasn’t it, send for samples, 
literature and remarkably low prices. Packed 

in 5 lb. cartons and 10, 25, 50, 100 lb. gee. Do 

it Today! eth Peerless Dog Food C 

2 Liberty St., Battle Creek, “Mich. 


i 





Pep, Stamina, Good Looks 


LAY FAIR with your dog! Feed him Peerless for 
and give him pep, stamina and good looks, Peer- 
less keeps dogs up and doing! A balanced ration 
scientifically prepared. Puts a lustre on 
and a sparkle in the eye. Thousands of sportsmen 










the coat 








SPRINGER SPANIEL S! 














Hons ORD “yy 


ORSFORD HARVESTER was a winner in the 
H recent Springer Spaniel Field Trials at Brew 
ter, N. Y., Fisher's Island, N. Y., Cornwall, N, Y. P 
and Edgerton, Wisconsin,—a point to bear in mind 
when your matron is ready to breed. Return Charges 
are prepaid on all visiting matrons. 

We are now offering for sale at reasonable prices 
some of our Field Trial Winners, together with other 
working dogs in our kennels; also puppies of vari- 
ous ages from well known bench winning and field 
trial stock at prices ranging from $50 to $75 each 
delivered, and registered in the purchaser's name 
as owner with the American Kennel Club. If any 
puppy we sell does not live to be at least a year 
old another one is given in its place free of cost. 

To anyone wishing foundation stock we offer some 
brood matrons already bred. 

Our kennels are located on the Lincoln Highway 
at Kingston, New Jersey, about fifty miles from 
New York City. Personal inspection is _ invited 

Mail all correspondence to 
CLARION KENNELS, 25 Broadway, New York City. 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100%, as represented or 


money refunded 
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value there being $450 for the owners of 
the first three dogs in the Open All-Age 
Stake for all breeds of spaniels. They 
were all springers. Following is a de- 
tailed account of the running in the prin- 
cipal stake for which there were 17 entries. 

The Open All-Age Stake for all breeds 
of spaniels had representative dogs. In the 


| first heat Horsford Hidden met Wribben- 


steady to shot, and on Harasser being 
sent to retrieve, she was slow in her pick 
up and hard on the bird. The retrieve was 
an indifferent one. Harasser was then 
unsteady to wing and Honeydew made a 
good retrieve of a pheasant from a dense 
thicket. She repeated a similar perform- 
ance from another awkward place. 
Aughrim Tim and Horsford Hardcash 





HIGHLY TYPICAL FIVE COUPLE OF BEAGLES 











All under fifteen inches measurement at the shoulder, and very characteristic of the 
smallest of the Hound family. The beagle should approximate in appearance a minia- 
ture English foxhound. Owner: Mr. Gambrell 








SPORTING SPANIEL SALE 
Springers and Cockers 


We have some 
rare bargains 
inbredSpringer | 
and Cocker | 
bitches for | 
quick disposal. | 
Also our noted | 
stud dogs Int. Ch. 


of Clarion, came next. The former soon 
feund a pheasant and was steady to it. 
Sent on, Tim went away and to an un- 
usual distance (for him), and he did not 
work so well to the hand as had been 
his custom. He was obviously “wild” on 
this occasion. Moreover, Tim failed to 


hall Worritt, a black field spaniel bitch, 
recently imported, and a public performer 
on the other side, it was said. She is a 
capital and close-hunting bitch, a good 
retriever, and stylish in her work. Worritt 
soon found a pheasant and was steady 
to wing and shot, but Hidden was wild 








Horsford Har- 
bour, ch. South- to shot and retrieved. ; find the bird. Hardcash was then tried. 
Ch. Birchwood Harvester then met Hesitate, both He found, but made an indifferent pick 
eet Tne; | being fairly steady to shot, Hesitate the up. Then both were steady to wing and 
black Cockers, Bonny-Moor Prince, Imported Invader of | better. Hesitate found a pheasant, was shot, and on Tim being ordered on, he 


Andrew are for 


Ware and the black and white Allview “a ‘ i. we Se 
Send for lat- made a slow pick up, but a fast retrieve. 


« « I SIO 
sale. At Stud until sold at reduced fees, steady, made a good quest, a rather slow 





est listing. A few puppies to be had. 
WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg., Box F, 
Wisconsin. Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Gifford, Owners. 


"Quality, Not Quantity, Our Motto” 


153, Oshkosh 
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pick up! but a good retrieve. 

After luncheon, the cocker War Dance, 
ran against the springer, Heroic, which 
marked and drew up to a pheasant, which 


The Second Series had Aughrim Flash- 
ing and Horsford Honeydew as com- 
petitors, but Flashing was to make a hole 
in her usual good manners. A walked-up 


. , . . shed, and remained steady. War pheasant was shot and fell near the Fergu- 
GLASS EYES ap a a a Goa aoe pl re oy Chotale Curtis tae bitch. She ran in to this bird, while 
snlltunsiene anmaiiee—ataane. then made a splendid right and left (a Honeydew remained steady. 
meen Me pny tyme ght rabbit and a pheasant), both dogs being Helmsman and Hesitate were next, the : 
Gualtts, lowest Geives, Wine steady. War Dance was sent for the bird former being steady to a pheasant on the 
y= eS Reema and the little dog again made a spectacu- left. Sent on, Helmsman failed to account 
N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY lar return from the long grass. Heroic of for his bird. Hesitate was then tried on 
Dept. 93 Omaha, Nebraska Clarion sprang a pheasant, to which he the fugitive and while hunting, was un- 
was steady. War Dance also went down. steady to a second bird. Hesitate, ordered 
Heroic, when sent to retrieve, made a on, made a slow pick up and failed to 
FOR SALE good pick up, but was slow in his return. retrieve to hand. : 
Open All-A ak Springers & 
Fine liver and white Springer Spaniel dog, >LMSMAN and Vi 3 , Cc hers) ret ‘ties Be ‘ He P Hot ford 
Laverstoke Castor A.K.C.S.B. 436627. ELMSMAN an ictory were then ockers avi arle’s Horsfo: 
whelped May, 1924 by Donual ex Laver- tried. Both were steady toa pheasant, Helmsman; 2. F. J. Squires’ Aughrim 
stoke Peg of Avandale A.K.C.S.B. 415379. and Helmsman being sent on, retrieved at Tim; 3. David P. Earle’s Horsford 
Weighs 45 pounds. A good retriever and a Botl cate . sad ry H on lew 
worker on grouse and woodcock. the canter. Both were quite steady to wing oneyc ew. ee P 
; and shot, Victory making a nice retrieve. Members’ Puppy and Novice Stake 
H. B. Shaw, Burlington, Vermont c é 
On Aughrim Flashing and Nithsdale (Cocker): 1. Mrs. R. Moffit’s Rowcliffe 
" Rab being put down, Rab was unsteady Sensation; 2. H. E. Mellenthin’s The 
At Stud to a bird and ran in. It was a long shot Princess; 3. Mrs. R. Moffit’s Rowcliffe h 
FIRESQUALL resulting in a strong runner, which each Miracle Maid. | ; ol 
The greatest Field Trial Winning Springer in dog failed to find. Both were then steady Non-winners Stake (Springers) : I. 
America. Particulars on request. to wing and shot, and on Flashing being Donald Carr s Bomar sey R seas i ‘ 
, , ’ ordered to retrieve, she made an almost C. H. Toy’s torsforc arvester 0 ce 
Lead VALLEY KENNELS (Reg'd) immediate delivery from the long and Clarion; 3. F. J. Squires’ Peter of Avan- . 
Box 1061 Peterboro, Ontario, Canada | coarse weeds. They were ordered up after dale IT. . 
| a twenty minute trial, the duration of the eo All- — cog Lm. egy re 
tests this day. an rs. alton Ferguson’s Aughrim se 
THIS DOG COLLAR Harasser and Honeydew were then Flashing; 2. David P. Earle’s Horsford he 
YOUR NAME IN GOLD tried in a heavy moorland or bog with Helmsman ; 3. David P. Earle’s Horsford 
pa seven to eight feet high weeds and willow Honeydew. A 
on arrival, State | growth. It was hard going for dogs and Open All-Age Stake (Cockers): i. a 
si Neck d & ° . . 8 ’ ’ be 
7 — men: indeed it said much for the courage Mrs. A. R. Moffit’s War Dance; 2. ‘lown- 
—— ri Colore— Black. | and pluck of Mrs. Wagstaff, who worked a a “ ae i . Mi 
ae ae, ae Se Harasser in this morass of bushes, roots, S. Y. L’Hommedieu’s Horsford Divide | 
KENNEL SUPPLY CO., Dept. X, Fitchburg, Mass. mud and water. Both springers were ’em. hr 
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BEAGLE HOUNDS ARE BONNIE 
HOUNDS 


T the recent show at Harrisburg, Pa., 

quite one of the best looking and 
made dogs in the Vance Building was the 
beagle Duster Boy owned by the Saddle- 
rock. Kennels. This little hound was bred 
by Ellis Darlington, and is a highly stylish 
son of Shannon’s Guardsman and Babe 
III. In the Sporting Dog Group, Duster 
Boy failed to gain pride of position; but, 
nevertheless, this beagle was one of the 
prime attractions at the event. In his own 
breed section, Duster had been chosen as 
the winner by George Flammer, the New 
Jersey beagler. 
” Beagles belong to a centuries-old breed, 
and may be generally described as small 
English Foxhounds, indeed, the first-class 
beagle of the present day may be looked 
upon as a foxhound in miniature. “Beag” 
is an obsolete word meaning “small,” and 
a beagle is surely the smallest of small 
hounds. Hunting a pack of beagles is gen- 
erally considered the first stepping stone 
towards the distinction allowed and given 
to the full-blown Master of Foxhounds. 
In this manner two of the more prominent 
of American fox hunters rose and even- 
tually arrived at the peak of their pro- 
fession. Harry T. Peters of New York 
and A. Henry Higginson of Boston, Mas- 
ters of the Meadowbrook and the Middle- 
sex Foxhounds, respectively, first hunted 
a pack of beagles. 

3eagle hounds,” these sportsmen will 
tell you, “are bonnie hounds.” 


THE OTTER HOUND-FOX- 
HOUND CROSS 


E have long advised that a cross- 
bred hound produced from a union 
between a pure-or even half-bred otter 
hound and an average American fox- 


CROSS-BRED OTTER AND 


Fine, robust, good-eared cross-bred hound whelps which should develop great hunting 
powers, and deep musical voices. Owner: James Hitt 


hound of the heavy headed, long-eared, 
old-fashioned type, would grow into a 
capital working hound—one with a great 
delicacy of nose, plenty of pace, a good 
constitution, a splendid voice and an ag- 
gressive or killing disposition. Such a 
hound, a rough coated or broken-haired 
hound would be able to withstand the 
severest elements of the winter, and a 
hard hound for a hard day’s work. 

Pure-bred otter hounds are scarce in 
America, although at one time there was 
a full pack of this breed owned by a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange. 
This pack was hunted in Maine, where 
their master was accidentally killed while 
hunting. 


1928 


A correspondent writes: “I noticed your 
remarks in October number of FIELD AND 
STREAM, and want to say that I know you 
are just right, and am sure that your 
opinion and predictions will be borne out 
by future developments. The otter hound 
is fast coming to the front in this country, 
and I am satisfied their popularity will 
increase by leaps and bounds in the near 
future. .... Having introduced otter hounds 
into this country, and knowing them to be 
the hounds they are, I am still assisting 
others who are preparing to breed them.” 

A picture of cross-bred otter hound and 
American foxhound puppies is given. 
Their hound characteristics are highly 
developed. But it is hoped that the young- 
sters will grow more profuse coats. 


FEEDING DOGS ON FISH 


N INTERESTING letter is to hand 
from Mr. Chevrier of Winnipeg, 
Canada, whose springer spaniels have 
been successful pretty well all over 
America. Several of his dogs have their 
winter quarters in the vicinity of the ex- 
treme southern shore of Lake Manitoba, 
and about sixty miles north-west of the 
grain metropolis. Mr. Chevrier writes: 
“My trainer Richard McFarlane is stay- 
ing at my shooting lodge at St. Ambroise 
all winter. He is now training the dogs on 
snow-shoe rabbits only. The snow is about 
six inches to two feet, but the springers 
plough through it and retrieve many rab- 
bits a day. The dogs have grown very 
heavy coats and are fed now exclusively on 
boiled jackfish, pike, pickerel and white 
fish. We boil as many fish as needed at a 
time until the bones are quite soft, and 
easily eaten. 
“We do, however, cut off the heads of 
the jackfish, as some of these weigh up 
to 25 pounds. Then we add rolled oats to 





AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS 


the stew ; and you never saw a better con- 
ditioned lot of dogs. They are fat, hard, and 
their coats shine like silk. Of course, oc- 
casionally, we boil pork cracklings and 
rabbits along with the porridge. They have 
also all the milk they can drink. 

“Richard has a wooden shanty, called 
a caboose, and sleighs and drives with a 
team of horses about seven miles into the 
bigger bush where he sees jumping deer 
daily. He has a stove in the caboose and 
carries his dogs in it. 

“Brush wolves are very plentiful this 
winter. They weigh about 70 pounds each. 
Those wolves that Patrice Ducharne can- 
not catch with his long dogs, he takes by 
his wire snares set in the rabbit runs, He 











Cx. Sprincaox or Ware 
“The Ideal of the Breed” 


WANTED 200 PARTNERS!! 


From among the seven million hunters of America, we want two hun- 
dred Partners! We want them to establish Springer Spaniel Kennels 
with our Foundation Stock. To do this geekly we are willing to extend 
easy it Terms on one or more bred bitches. Remember that these 
are bred to the Greatest Producing Sevteaer Stud Dogs in the World! 
Studs that have produced more Winners at Field-Trials and Shows 
than all the other Stud Dogs in America. From these matings you are 
certain to get splendid-looking and fine-working puppies that sell 
easily. Order a trained bitch in whelp, keep the puppies y ra want and 
sell the others. Or buy a good untrained matron at $150.00 or a stud 
, og puppy and say two bitch puppies. Write eal our free Catalog to- 

day and our Credit Plan. We are not quitting the breeding of Spring- 

ers. Our Importations last season m= wl that. We will always have the 
best Springer Studs here at your service. So why send abroad for stoc ek 
when the very Fountain-Heads of the 35 Springer breed are in Winnipeg? 


TRAINED DOGS AND BITCHES 


In no other Springer Kennel in America can you find such a wide se- 


pleasure to own and shoot over. Can be shipped anywhere in America 
at a moment's notice. Special February prices of $350.00 upwards, 
delivered. 


PUPPIES!! PUPPIES!! 
WE have now 50 lovely farm-reared puppies, both sexes, ready for 
immediate shipment, some at only $50.00 delivered. Others fit to win 
at Shows, for higher prices. All are guarentecd to make workers and re. 





e have cane grand Springer Puppies 
§ Prices on application. 
ual Ch. Flint of Avendale (Only Dual Champion Spring- 
= alive) Gwe Springbok of Ware (Sire of 12 C hamptons) Int. Ch. 
Ile Messenger Boy, Int. Ch. Laverstoke Powder-Horn, Field-Trial 
Ch. Dan of Avendale, Imp. Prince of Avendale, Imp. Pierpoint Prince. 
_ 75.00 to $150.00. Send for new catalog. No duty on our registered 
. Deferred Payments when necessary. 


"AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 

271 Portage Avenue Winnipeg. Manitoba 

World’s Largest Breeders of 

High-Class Springer Spaniels 








Springer Spaniel 
Field Trial Handler 


I would like to get in touch with parties wishing 
Springer or Cocker Spaniels trained and handled 
in this year’s trials. 

I trained and handled the Highway Team, Jane, 
Grace and Thieubeau of Avandale in the trials held 
= Canada, Brewster, N. Y. and Fisher's Island, 

.. Winning seventeen places including three 
aeets with these three nineteen-months-old dogs. 

Their owner handling the above spaniels in the 
Midwestern Springer Field and Water Trials held 
at Edgerton, Wis. in Nov. won second and equal 
third in the open all age stake and first, second 
and third in the Water Event open to all breeds, 
beating the Chesapeake Bay dog which won the 
event in 1926, which dog I also trained. 

GEO. C. WALTERS 
4702 No. i4th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Sines permitted to Mr. Freeman Lloyd, Field & oem 
nd Mr. Frank Dole, Heraid-Tribune, Naw” York C 























| Springer character is hard to beat’’ 


| Rapti oe 


at i ET ”? 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 8S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, MeNeiji, Miss. 





The Perfect 46 Pound Springer 


HORSFORD HAZE 


(Imported) 
Liver and white, straight-coat, large bone, great feather. 
A winner, worker and guaranteed stock getter. Fee $50 
“A very impressive sort is Horsford Haze which for real 


American Field, 
Nov. 19, °27. 

| DREW FARM EENNELS. 
| Phone: Croton 15-R. 


bp etapa N. Y. 
11 dogs on approval. 
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ANTI-SCRATCH 
FOR 
yourself and children because of 
tions of “ANTI-SCRATCH 
safe because it is an external remedy with a 
$6.00. FREE. Write for pamphlet on the skin 


MANGE 
MANGE, ECZEMA, RING 

the prompt-acting proven hospital treatment 

reputation for success. 

diseases of dogs. 


“The Skin You Hate To Touch” | 
If your dog is unpopular with 
WORM or SKIN VERMIN, you can rein- 
state him as a companion with a few applica- 
in use for years. It is a soothing and powerful 
specific, penetrating to the deepest germ, yet 
Large 16 oz. can at your druggist or post 
paid upon receipt of $1.00. Kennel size 1 gal., 
PEDRICK LABORATORIES, INC. 
Pedrick Bldg., Dept. 1-2 Tulsa, Oklahoma 











Man! how they like it! 
KEN-L-RATION is a_ scien- 
tifically balanced ration of meat, 
cereals and cod liver oil. 
Comes in cans ready to serve. 
For sale by grocers, druggists, pet 
shops, sport goods and feed stores, | 
etc. Write us for FREE sample can. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
113 Peoples Ave. Rockford, tl. 


KEN-L: RATION 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 
POLICE DOGS 








Sturdy Northernstock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart’”’ with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 

e VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
POLITEIAKCS34026 sz7z782___ Ashland, Wisconsin 








Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedi- 
gree and description on request. 


EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 


The BEAGLE Magazine 
Published Monthly 
Entirely devoted to Beagle news, the 
trials, shows, hunting stories, health 
and disease columns; articles on 

care, training, breeding. 

The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS and HUNTING | 
1 Main St. Decatur, Ill. | 


YE OLDEN TYME extra long eared, | 


bugle voiced, cold nosed, black and tan 
registered American Foxhound puppies. 
Unequalled for all game from bear to 
rabbits. Head juarters for the best. Pup- 
pies of ultra merit for sale. Descriptive 
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ing an even $100. They bury fish in the 
snow, and haul them in frozen to the 
railway, where they are rushed to the 
big American markets. The condition of 
our fish-fed dogs is wonderful to look 
upon.” 


THE GERMAN POINTER DOG 


ONSIDERABLE aattention is being 

given to the German Pointer dogs ot 
which there are two varieties—the short- 
haired and the rough-haired. These dogs 
have excellent noses. But they have not 
been bred on such racy lines as have the 
English Pointers which have long held 
pride of place in the United States and 
Canada. 

An excellent example of the German 
flat-coated or short-haired pointer has 
been recently imported by Albert H. 
Schmidt, of Detroit, Mich. As will be seen 
from the picture now published, this white 
and liver-marked and ticked dog is quite 
a stylish class of gun dog, and on his 
point, he carries his head high, and pos- 
sesses the mannerisms of a first-class dog 
on game. Not only is this dog a field dog, 
but a Berlin dog show winner as well. 
Last year, while in Germany, Mr. Schmidt 
placed a purchasing commission for such 
a dog, with a gamekeeper employed by the 
former Kaiser, and the new Detroit dog is 
the result of that order. 

“Treu”—for such is the dog’s name—is 
a son of Blitz Mulligen v. d. Reichstadt 
and Heida v. Zippendorf. Treu has a 


pedigree of six generations. He weighs 
some sixty-five pounds and shows more of 
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GERMAN SHORT-HAIRED POINTER 


The recently imported German pointer 


dog, Treu. Owner, Albert H. Schmidt 


the hound’s characteristics than does the 


English Pointer. 


THE HUSKIES OF CANADA 





HERE is a distinct move in favor of 
what may be styled the glorification 

of Northern America’s most useful dog. 
———__— There are signs which point to this breed 
BIG GAME DOGS of draught dogs being made a favorite 
Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds | among those who go in for show dogs; 
B R DOGS | indeed, there are many who claim that the 
WESTERN TRAINED | American Huskie has quite as much right 

| 


illustrated circular 10c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Earl Gossett, Rt. 1, St. Clairsville, Ohio 





Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers to prominence at the large exhibitions, as 

THAT TREE AND STAY | have the Samoyed dogs, a beautiful breed 
| now much favored as ladies’ dogs. The 
| Huskie dog of Northern Americ? from 
| Alaska to Labrador, is essentially 2 strone 


Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J. C. ESSEX 
Tree Doge Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 
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| caught four in one day, the skins fetch- and useful animal. He is the only depend- 


able beast of draught or burden that can 
be found throughout the Northlands. Un- 
like the castrated dogs of Northern Asia, 
the Amercian Huskie is a stronger and 
better brute. Of all creatures, human or 
otherwise, the Canadian dogs have been 





TYPICAL CANADIAN HUSKIE DOG 


The most useful dog in North America. 

Huskie dog racing promises to become 

popular in New York and other Eastern 
States 


ever the prime support of pioneers, rail- 
road builders, traders and travellers. 

Sleigh or sled dog racing is fast becom- 
ing a national sport among our neighbors, 
and it is now reported that the pastime is 
to be encouraged in Northern New York 
and Down East. So get in line for sleigh 
dog racing. 


NEW ENGLAND FIELD TRIAL 
CLUB 


By Vinton W. Mason 


HILE field trials in the South and 

West are of long standing, outside 
of two clubs, namely the Connecticut Field 
Trial Club and the New England Field 
Trial Club, field trials in New England 
are of recent origin, and their growth in 
numbers has been almost phenomenal. 

Contrary to the opinion of some, I be- 
lieve this field trial epidemic will result in 
much good, and will prove of great edu- 
cational value. This phase can best be 
brought to us individually if we glance 
back to the first field trial that we ever 
attended. These field trials are destined to 
bring out better dogs both in type and 
field qualities, which should be the one 
aim of all sportsmen. 

Say what we may, for or against the 
slow close-working dog, a dog that never- 
theless has his place in our New England 
grouse and woodcock covers, the real thrill 
comes from range, speed style, action and 
the sensational point, posed with high 
head and tail—a picture which strictly 
speaking the cover dog can never pro 
duce. 

While the management of the New 
England Field Trial Clubis made up largely 
of men who have the time and means at 
their command and can indulge in theif 
favorite pastime in the South as well as 
the North, we must not forget that 95% 
of our members are not so situated that 
they can develop fast, wide-going dogs. 
They own dogs used for New England 
shooting; and we as officers of the New 
England Field Trial Club are in duty 
bound to give them due consideration. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 
DISTEMPER—AND OTHER THINGS 


S I type these lines, there is a very sick 

puppy lying on a comfortable old 
mattress in my cellar. Perhaps my fight 
to save her life may have a note of inter- 
est or help for others. That is my excuse 
for discussing a case of my own—because 
we are supposing that you, too, have a 
puppy that you are hoping to bring through 
the dangerous days and have ready for 
the field next fall. And specific cases are 
always worth more than many theories. 

This puppy of mine is midway in her 
seventh month of age. She is one of four 
sired by the National Champion, Faegin’s 
Mohawk Pal, out of my little bitch, Betty 
Buckeye, a daughter of Champion Jersey 
Prince. What high hopes I have held for 
them! Field Trial champions on both sides ! 
I have dreamed of starting them in the 
Puppy Stakes this Spring ; the Derby 
Stakes next fall; and in the hottest of 
\ll-Age competitions later in life—that is 
those of them that show the stuff. 

But how this scourge of distemper can 
blight our fondest dreams! I had built for 
them a wonderfully fine kennel, with a 
great wide and long runway. This run- 
way I had disinfected with lime. (In using 





my puppies slipped out of her cozy ken- 
nel and got caught in it. She became 
chilled and this brought on a relapse. In 


almost no time she was in a convulsion. I | 
may not save her. But I can tell you what | 


I am doing. My veterinarian tells me that 


if she does pull through it will be due to | 


the care I am giving to her. 

Our cellar is cemented, warm and dry. I 
placed an old mattress about twenty feet 
away from the furnace. She must be kept 
warm, but not roasted. Yesterday we fed 
her some vegetable soup and several table- 
spoons of raw hamburger. Her medicine 
was given three times a day. With a brush 
(not too coarse) I brushed out her coat as 
she lay on her bed. Even in sickness it is 
helpful to your dog-patient to be kept 
well groomed. Don’t forget that! It means 
as much as to keep a human patient clean. 
And for several hours | also gently stroked 
her coat with my hand. 

She started to have several convulsions 
in the night ; and my wife and I took turns 
going to her. Had it not been for this, her 
life might have been taken in any one of 
these. We would hold her gently, but 


firmly, soothe her and stroke her, talking | 


A DOUBLE FIELD TRIAL CHAMPION SETTER 
Inquisitive Lady owned by C. W. Campbell. She won her first major circuit Cham- 
pionship on Quail, as a Derby, and in her All Age Year she gained her Championship 
on Prairie Chicken 


lime, however, be careful to spread it thin 
to avoid soreness in the tiny footpads of 
the puppies. Perhaps the best way is to 
make a lime solution and sprinkle it over 
the ground. Or you may sift the powdered 
dry lime around and then sprinkle that.) 

The kennel building, too, must be kept 
clean always and disinfected regularly. 
This I had also done. Yet, with all these 
careful precautions, distemper came my 
way—as it has, or may (I dislike to say 
will) come your way, too. Fall came late 
with us this year and I kept the puppies 
where they were. Their kennel house was 
raised well off the ground ; and the weather 
was especially dry. But, almost before I 
knew it, first one, and then another, of my 
choicest pets was called beyond the border 
line that separates this world from the 
next. That left me with but two. And now 
with one of these last two I am battling 
for life with my back to the wall. 

And they were both doing so nicely that 
I had thought these two were at last 
safely past all danger. But a wintry, rainy 
snow came upon us quickly in the night 
(it is now November 18th) and one of 


to her encouragingly to quiet her. In each 
case we would hold a cloth, dampened in 
cool water, over her head between the 
ears. This helped to clear the fevered brain. 
And thus we brought her through the 
night. 

This morning the veterinarian came 
and remained with us for an hour. After 
a little beef broth, he decided 
quieting tablet to put her to sleep for nine 
or ten hours. She is not strong enough to go 
through many more convulsions. She is 
now sleeping, as I type upstairs. But I keep 
slipping down for a peek at her every little 
bit to make sure that she is still quiet. The 
doctor is coming back again this evening. 
If we can bring her through another day, 
we will have about one chance in ten of 
saving her. But without this kind of care, 
there wouldn’t be one chance in a million! 

One thing more I might well mention. 
This puppy was kept out of doors unti! 
this crucial illness. She will again become 
an out-doors dog after she gets well—if 
she does. But not at once! That would be 
as bad as the cold rain storm which gave 
her the present set-back which may prove 


upon a | 














Without Fence 
Posts ! 


T sounds like “A dog without feet” 
simply because the idea is so new 


and different. ‘“‘Buffalo’’ Portable 
Fencing Units are sectional and port- 
able. No posts or fence stretcher 
needed. Simply push the legs in the 
ground and wire the sections together 
at the ends. A boy or girl can erect 
them and transplant the sections to a 
new location in a few moments. 

Rotate yards! Beautify premises! 
Save Labor! Put fences to work for 
you instead of having them idle most 
of the time. Send for booklet No. 78- 
GG that gives all particulars on this 
system for confining dogs and all 
small animals without the use of 
fence posts! Or better still—send 
$26.10 for trial assortment No. 1-A, 
consisting of 5 sections 7’ long x 5’ 
high—1 section 4’ 6” long x 5’ high— 
1 gate section 2’ 6” wide x 5’ high. 
You can add to it as required. F.O.B. 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Buffalo Wire Works Company, Inc. 
(formerly cys s Sons) 


Est 
574 Terrace ‘Buffalo, N.Y. 
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New Scientific FOOD Discover) 


Amazing results— 
Dogs and cats thrive 
on this new wonder 
— aoe to eat. 
DIE BOY” is a combina- 
tion — Soked meat, baked cereals 
and cod liver oil, used and rec- & 
ommended by veterinarians as the 
ideal kennel and animal raion, 3 full 
1-lb_cans of BOY sent postpaid 
for50c. HUGO pom aen A PRODUCTS CORP. 
284 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., Dept. 116 Gye? 


Keeps DOGS Healthy and Happy 
- 
DISTEMPER 


Spohn’s Distemper 
Compound 
Por 33 yearstheleadingDis; 
temper remedy. 
recommended by leading 
breeders. Give asa — 
tive before too late. 


the yo est pup 
ake 




























60 cents aod ¢ 
stores or direct. a Write for 
klet on Distecnper 








$14.00 


Would you give this much money 

to place your advertisement before 

the eyes of 115,000 enthusiasts in 
this Department? 
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aN WRITE FOR 


Gas 
: 











Telling about : 


NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms and Hookworms 
in 


DOGS and FOXES 
Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 


Equally Effective for 
Pigs, Sheep, Goats and Poultry 


Nema Capsules at Your Drug Store 
Nema Bulletin sent free by 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 








Wanted To Train 


Write me for my special rates for winter workers, 
send the dog to the Sunny Soutn, where he will 
be shot over daily, and return to you next spring 
a real and experienced shooting dog. 


FOUR CRACKERJACK SHOOTING DOGS, 
two pointers, two setters. Hard as iron, ready 
for your southern shoot, $250 each, $450 a pair. 


SEVERALPOINTERANDSETTERBITCHES, 
some bred, others due, all eligible to registration, 
nice shooting dogs, and good retrievers, $125 each. 
Also a brace of crackerjack setters, dog and bitch, 
whelped March, unspoiled, unbroken, beauties, 
$60 each—and many others. 


EUGENE PUGH 


Pinehurst Hattiesburg, Miss. 








T _ . 
raining 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 





MONTAUK 


MONTY 
Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 
W.H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 














~ WELL TRAINED 
Chicken-Duck-Quail-Pheasant Dogs 


in Llewellin, English, Irish, 
Excellent dogs with papers. 


DUCK DOGS 


In well broken Irish Water Spaniels, 


Gordon setters. Pointers. 
Also choice pups 


Chesapeake Re- 
trievers 
pups. Enclose six cents for description book. 


Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa 


KEEP ‘EM FIT 


— Pink of Condition” —that valuable 

w dog book contains expert advice on 

ne and feeding Send ten cents today 
for your copy and sample of tood 


Battle Creek Dog Food Company 
232 State Street, Battle Creek, Michigas 





Springer-Spaniels All papers Some _ choice 





Field 


fatal. She must be fully recovered before 
she shall again be asked to brave the 
elements. Even then the start must wait 
for the pleasantest possible of days. So she 
shall not again see her kennel for quite 
some time. Those of you who may have 
similar cases will do well to heed this 


| last word of caution. 








HOUSE BREAKING DOGS 


HETHER you plan to keep your 
puppy in doors or out (the latter 
being where the working dog will always 
better thrive) you will find it a wise pre- 
caution to make sure that he or she is 
house broken. On some hunting trip, or 
other occasion, the time may come when 
the wisdom of this will be well proven. 
House breaking is not hard. I always 
do it naturally—and then it becomes 
especially simple. By nature the dog is 
clean. He becomes otherwise only from 
necessity. Don’t make it necessary—and 
there you have the answer. 

Whenever | want to house break a dog 
or puppy, I note the time of taking in- 
doors. Then I never let the pupil wander 
about—but make him or her le down. 
Thus can you watch them. At any sign of 
restlessness that you feel is caused by the 


| need for relief, call the pupil quickly out- 


side—and you stay there with him until 
the mission has been accomplished. Then 
immediately return indoors with the pupil. 
He will shortly come to realize that you 
are there to see that he may get outside 
when it is necessary; and it won't be very 
long before, as occasions arise, he will be 
coming to you with signs that will indi- 
cate his desire. And there will later come 
a time when he will not for worlds relieve 
himself unless you, or someone, are there 
to grant his unspoken requests. 

We have spoken of watching for signs 
of restlessness. There may be cases where 
the pupil will give no such advance warn- 
ings. But he will suddenly make a “bee 
line” for relief. You must beat him to it 
—and hurry witli: him to the door. What 
follows is the same as before. If on any 
such occasion you fail to get to him in 
time, then you follow the old time process 
of rubbing his nose in it. Then take him 
outside for a while. 

But in such cases as this, if you have 
kept him inside too long, the fault lies 
with you and not with the puppy. Be care- 
ful not to punish your pupil for your 
errors. He’ll know and resent it. And he 
will be just that much harder to teach 
other things. Therefore be careful of your 
watch and never keep the pupil inside too 
long whether he shows any “signs” or not. 
When he has been in so long that you 
think he might have.to go, take him out- 
side even without the “signs”. The proc- 
ess is the same—for it’s dollars to dough- 
nuts that he’ll do something; in which 
case take him on back inside. 

My own dogs are taught everything, 
from house breaking to field work, in the 


natural course of events. Like Topsy, they 


“just grow into it.” There are mighty 
few, if any, set lessons—and fewer all the 
time. We just take the different situations in 
the natural course of events, as they arise, 


| and settle the proper procedure then and 


there. We show what we want done when 
there is evident a manifest reason for 
doing exactly what we want to accom- 
plish. Thus are the lessons driven home 
harder than otherwise. But this calls for 
understanding between pupil and teacher, 
based upon a companionship that has 


| awakened love and developed confidence. 


As we get better acquainted, discussing 
these things through the months that are 
to follow, you will become more than well 
aware of my beliefs and practices. 


and Strean—February, 1928 
THE GREYHOUND 


HIS is one of the oldest of the 
breeds. While not a “gun dog” in the 
strictest sense, he is none the less a 
Sporting dog of the first magnitude, and, 
as such, seems to come properly within 
the scope of this department. On the great 
plains of the West he has an important 
vogue in the chase of the jack-rabbit and 
the coyote. The sport is wt with constant 
excitement. And here of late he has been 
growing in popular favor as a racing 
animal in pursuit of the artificial hare. 
Stonehenge, that rare old English au- 
thority on the dog, says of the greyhound: 
“It must be remembered that this animal 
is kept for a specific purpose. The four 
cardinal virtues must be combined as far 








THE GREYHOUND EVENING WALK 


Runner Up in the Field Futurity Stake 
(74 dogs) National Coursing Associa- 
tions Meeting 1927 at Gerard, Kansas. 
Owned and Trained by Earle Woodward 


as possible, consisting in speed, working 
power, bottom and courage. Extremely 
fast dogs are not adapted to down coun- 
tries, where the hares are not only stout 
but short in their turns. In some localities, 
however, where there is no room for a 
long course, or where the hares are weak, 
a fast dog, even if he is not stout, will be 
the one to win. 

“But where the hares are good, with 
scope to display their powers, the hound 
must have both working power and bot- 
tom. Courage is essential in all grey- 
hounds, and may be obtained equally well 
whether the animal is fast or slow, clever 
in working or the reverse. It must exist 
with bottom, but may also be developed 
without it, some very soft greyhounds 
being high- couraged. The best plan in 
breeding greyhounds is to obtain a brood 
bitch of stout blood and good working 
powers, combined with as much speed 
as possible, but still laying the most stress 
on the first two qualities, and then put her 
to a dog essentially fast, but in him also 
looking to bottom and working power, 
though secondary to speed.” 

Those last thoughts of Stonehenge, the 
old master, have a world of worth in them 
for breeders of this present day and age— 
and not as pertaining to grey hounds alone, 
but many of the other sporting breeds as 
well. The first Pointer ever to win the 
National Championship was a product of 
the same line of thought in breeding. This 
dog was Manitoba Rap which won in 1909. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PROBABLY HOOK WORMS 


Qves.—I own a Pointer dog which has been 
a fast and wide ranger. This dog, about 3 
months ago, commenced to slow down after 
about one hour’s run and would quit and lie 
down. He showed some nervousness when I 
first noticed this and I carried him to my veter- 
inarian, who treated him; but I got no results. 
About six weeks ago the dog was poisoned and 
my veterinarian carried him through this and 
he seemed to be all right again for two or 
three weeks. Now he is getting back just like 
he was at first. I have spent my money and 
time on this dog for he is a valuable animal. 
This case of his has me baffled. He has never had 
distemper. I would thank you to give me your 
opinion of his case by this diagnosis. He is five 
years old and otherwise in good condition. 

—kBitts Pace. 

Ans.—Your case appears to be very typical of 
the hook worm. In your conversations with your 
veterinarian has it been mentioned as the prob- 
able trouble? The symptoms which you mention 
are very typical of this trouble which is so 
common in the South. For this treatment you 
might try Tetrachlorethylene. [Ed.] 


A MUCH DESIRED DOG 


Qves.—I am anxious to obtain a bird dog— 
setter preferred; but I don’t know where to be- 
gin. Will you give me your opinion as to the 
blood lines that should be avoided in trying to 
obtain a consistent performer in the field? I 
don’t want a Field Trial or Bench Show Win- 
ner; but do want a thoroughly broken bitch 
that will do it all; and I’m willing to pay a fair 
price to get her quickly. —Bruce Berckmans 


Ans.—It is impossible to suggest that you 
avoid any special blood lines in obtaining a 
consistent performer in the field. The fact that 
you want a finished dog precludes that question. 
If the dog you secure fully suits your fancy, 
it doesn’t make so much difference what the 
lines of breeding are. It isn’t as though you 
were purchasing a puppy. [Ed.] 


Ans.—Individuals differ in all breeds—and 
much depends upon the handling and training. 
There is no reason in the world why the right 
sort of an Irish Setter, with the proper develop- 
ment, shouldn’t make a good pheasant dog. One 
of the best pheasant dogs in the country is an 
Irish Setter bitch. You might get a puppy for 
$35, but most of the best ones sell for not less 
than $50 at weaning time. You may start work 


with a dog in the field anytime from six months | 
] 


upward. [Ed. 
DISCOLORED TEETH 


Ques.—I have an English Setter twelve 
months old whose teeth seem to be discolored, the 
front teeth mostly dark brown. Could you tell 
me what the trouble is and what I can do for 
her? —Pearl Decker. 


Ans.—This happens a great many times after 
a dog has had distemper, and is rather hard to 
combat. If you will dampen a tooth brush and 
immerse it into ground pumice stone and brush 
the teeth, you will be able to reduce the dis- 
coloration a great deal. If they are too bad, they 
should be scraped and cleaned by a veterinarian. 
No older than your dog is, it is quite important 
that you permit him to exercise his teeth on 
bones and that you keep the teeth free from 
tartar as the dog gets older. [Ed.] 


BEAGLE’S WEAK LEG 


Qves.—I am writing to you for a little advice 
regarding my beagle hound age 8 months. About 
a week ago I noticed that his right hind leg 
appeared weak and a few days after that I took 


him hunting and noticed that he didn’t have | 


much strength in it. 


seems to be a trifle worse if anything. I have 
had him to two veterinarians but their diagnoses 
do not coincide. One advises plenty of exercise 
(hunting, etc.) and_the other says a complete 
rest is necessary. What, in your opinion, is 
wrong with the ‘dog and what treatment would 
you advise? He is a very healthy dog, slightly 
overweight and with lots of pep. He has never 
been sick in any way although he contracted a | 





FOUNDERS OF SPRINGER SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS IN N. AMERCIA 


Eudore Chevrier, H. 


S. McCook, Freeman Lloyd (Field and Stream) and William 


McCall. With the exception of Mr. Lloyd, all are residents of Winnipeg, Canada 


TRAINING A COON HOUND 


Qves.—I would like information in regard to 
training coon hounds. I have a dog that is part 
Kentucky Red-Bone about a year old and wish 
to train him to hunt coon. —John Montgomery. 


Ans.—lIf you haven’t ever had any experience 
in training a coon hound, the most satisfactory 
thing for you to do would be to put your dog 
in the hands of a trainer. Then if you have 
one trained dog, sometime later when you want 
to train another one, you can train the new one 
with the old one. But, your best bet would be to 
place your present dog with a reliable trainer 
who is equipped with the facilities and ex- 
perience for the job. Afterward you will have 
more of a basis to start on if you train one 
yourself. 


IRISH SETTERS AND PHEASANTS 


Qves.—I am just a novice with bird dogs and 
I would like to get some information on Iris 
Setters. Do you think an Irish Setter would be 
a good dog on pheasants? I am thinking about 
getting a pup and breaking him in myself. Do 
you think $35 for a pup would be a fair price? 
At what age do you advise me to start training 
a dog? —Carl Hochuli, Jr. 


little touch of mange around his ear which he 
scratches a great deal. I had him inoculated 
against distemper about three months ago. I 
will be awaiting your advice in this matter and 
will certainly appreciate it to the fullest extent. 

—Dr. 


Ans.—From the description you give of your 
beagle, it is easy to appreciate how it would 
be that your two veterinarians would vary 
as to their opinions. At any rate, be sure that 
you reduce the dog to normal weight. Being a 
rather acute condition, it appears reasonable 
to rest the dog. You should make sure that the 
stools are not constipated, by the use of oil and 
the like. While allowing the dog to rest, 
massage the leg well using hot applications and 
mild liniments. Should this be successful, you 
may then start his exercise gradually. Or, if 
that course is not successful, you may resort 
to exercise after having rested the dog a rea- 


That night his leg started | 
to jerk and it has been doing so ever since and | 


| 





E. R. Stolikin. | 


sonable length of time. It is rather hard to | 


differentiate and give you positive statements, 
but from your letter and the two opinions which 
you have at hand, the above course seems the 
most reasonable procedure. There are several 
embrocations on the market, and these when well, 


thoroughly and regularly used, give the desired | 


relief. [Ed.] 
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| Where 1 Does Your Pet Dog 
Sleep? 










Keep him 
off the cold 
hard floor! 
Give him a 
warm, soft, 
comfort- 
able, ver- 
min-proof 


KAPO DOG MATTRESS 


Send for free circular 
Made in several sizes—Prices $1.50 to $3.50 
KAPO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


76 Traverse Street Boston, Mass. 








Wild 
Rabbits 


pr ae and Cottontails 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months, can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
EST YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. Every cus- 
tomer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 











SAVE MONEY! 


ow 


Send us $5 for a 2 years subscription for 
FIELD & STREAM, new or renewal, and 
we will give you absolutely free a book 
that will enable you to save a great many 
times five dollars— 


SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP 
by Warren H. Miller 


A practical how-to-make-it book for the 
sportsman. Working drawings and complete 
descriptions for tent making, pack and trail 
gear, leather working, camp stoves and 
cook kits, rod repairing and lure making, 
decoys, shotgun shell reloading, rifle re- 
pairing and fitting with sights, sling strap, 
etc., how to make a gun and rod cabinet, 
and how to equip a sportsman’s workshop. 
The author is noted for his original designs 
in outdoor tents and gear. 


ow 


Either the book or the subscription would 
be a great gift for a friend. 
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Raising silver foxes is an interest- 
ing, profitable business if you start 
right. Borestones have won over 200 
prizes and 6 grand championships 
at national fox shows—no other 
breeder in the world has won more 
than one. Free booklet. Borestone 
Mt. Fox Co., 621 Pac. S. W. Bank 
Bldg., Pasadena, Calif. 











TARNEDGE FOXES 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
rize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 











Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 
Write Dep't F 
SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St., New York 


ouuny ROXES 


Ten years Breeder. Free Booklet and credit plan. 
Blue Fox Pelts sold as high as $195, Seattle Fur 
Exchange few weeks ago. One lot 330 Pelts for 
$86 each. Large Litters. You can raise them. 
Be Independent 


GROVER CLEARY FOX FARMS 
1927 Smith Building Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. 








QUALITY 





















Tivoli-on-Hudson R-2 


WAKE UP! 


After convincing yourself that the 
price of Silver Fox Pelts at Public 
Auction Sales has shown continuous 
and marked increase since Jan. 1925, then 
let us supply you with our Pedigreed, Registered 
Foxes. Our Service Dept. instructs gratis how to 
raise and market profitably. WRITE US. 
GERST-WILSON SILVER FOX RANCH 

; New York | 
Quality Foxes—Moderate Prices 
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Sportsmen—HuntClubs 


sell wild cottontail rabbits fresh from the 


for stocking your hunting grounds. Literature 
on stocking free. 


| 


B. F. TARMAN, QUINCY, PENNA. 





BIGPROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 


12 entries 

Shor 

and terms, 

What It Is.” It is Free. 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX CO. 

Cass Lake 


Make Money with Chinchillas 
and Imported Fur Rabbits 


Pictured catalogs of pedigreed breeding 
stock, supplies, remedies, books and par- 
ticulars of profitable agency free. Rabbit 
skins bought. Write 


AMERICAN RABBIT ASSOCIATION 
Desk 44. Arcade Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Foxes. Buy a pair of our | 


booklet “The Silver For, | 


| 





| 





Get my 
Prices 


FOXES =... 


JOHN H, AUSTIN 
Spencer, N, Y, 


















Ozarks which are the finest rabbits obtainable | 


Field and Stream—February, 1928 


Build Up A 


Big, Income, 





SILVER FOXES 


Get started towards independence and a good 
yearly cash income. Pedigreed, Selected Red- 
feather Silver Foxes are the biggest profit mak- | 
ers, but you can also make big money with 
Chinchilla Rabbits, Mink, Marten, Skunk and | 
Raccoon. Tell us confidentially how you are sit- | 
uated and what you want to accomplish and 
we'll tell you what kind of Fur Bearers to start 
with, and send pedigrees, prices and plans. 
There’s a big opportunity for you to make 
money, so write at once. 


| 
REDFEATHER } 
509 Conrad’s Ranch Denver, Col. 


} 
} 








———— ee 
FOR SALE—Two large newly mounted 
moose heads, newly mounted elk heads, 
buffalo heads, big horn, Rocky Mountain 
sheep heads, deer head, sets of horns, elk 
tusks. Reasonable prices. Reference. Over 
20 years with this magazine. 

EDWIN DIXON 
Canada’s Leading Taxidermist 
Unionville, Ontario 











New Zealend Reds — - 
M4KE BIG MONEY—We- Supply Stock 
prices for all raise: 








Mink are a staple fur, the sup- 
ply from the trapper is decreas- 
ing, and the demand increasing from year to 
year. Our animals are of fine quality, the right 
kind to start with, and we anticipate being sold 


MINK 






highly illustrated and instructive book 
mailed for $1.00. 


DAVIS FUR FARMS, INC. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


out of our 1928 mink early in the sea- | 
son, write for prices if interested. Our 











| 


CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


$50 to $100 put into selected Chinchilla 
Rabbits will build you a fine monthly 
income. Cash or installment terms. Send 
50c for 62 page illustrated Booklet. 
CONRAD’S 
909 Conrad’s Ranch 
Denver, Colo. 





fur Breeding for Profit 
How to Make Money with Pheasants 


Make real money breeding Pheasants 
or Furs in spare time. Back yard is 
space enough. These books tell how. Written by 
successful breeder of wild life. Pheasants in tre- 
mendous demand at high prices. Fur prices soaring 
owing to destruction of millions of fur-bearers by 
Mississippi flood. Possum Hollow stock is approved 
by State Game i 
know. Write for book you want. It’s free! 
POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 


R. F. D. 319 
Werld’s Greatest Wild Bird and Animal Farm 









Commissioners and others who} 


Springfield, Ohio 














Learn Fur Farming— 


of the Silver Fox and Fur 
Year 
176 pages 


Farming Industries 
1927-1928 edition 
beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 
ing, how to build pens, how to feed, 
00 how to skin. Just being completed— 
write today and be sure of your copy. 
Send 25c to cover shipping 
American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building Minneapolis, Minn, 























a OE 
J, Buy 
swe’ Direct at 
Dealet 
Prices 


— 


<< 





Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animalenclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle 
and Minneapolis. j 

Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. 


1239 Tyler St., N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Best seller ever known! 





TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 







Seventh Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 
TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 


| Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 





| To Break 


Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical max 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Easiest, Quickest ann Most Naturat War 
Your Dos. 


| Descriptive AND Picrurep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 


KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; 4 
Stmpce Doc Docrorinc. 


1 year sub. to Frecp AND STREAM. $2.50) BOTH FOR 


Book (paper cover) “BMS 9 


Total value 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 


Sold only with a year’s subscription 


| FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


| 
} 
| 








NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘“*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 


dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for any 
amount as | consider them the most humane training collar possible to 


make. I get better results with less work ‘with them than any other collar 
lever used. Si Grapy W. Suira 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Mar. Postpamn, $2 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 
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Field and Stream—February, 1928 











The Mackensen Game Park| 












Bob White Peafow! 
Pheasants Cranes | 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental | 
Wild Turkeys Geese and 
Deer Ducks 
Rabbits Foxes, Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
Ring-Necked Pheasants... Wild Mallard Ducks 
..» Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


The increasing popularity of Montcalm pheasants of all kinds 
has entirely exhausted this year’s supply; although good 
hatches and successful brooding produced an exceptionally 
fine crop of birds. 
next year’s hatch. 


Orders are now being received for 


We are in a position to furnish our vigorous strain of 
beautifully colored Mallard Ducks for parks, private es- 
tates and high-class young Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for 
next year’s breeders. Send for our new catalog. For prices 
address Montcalm Game Farm, R. F. D. No. 3, Box A, 











Phoenixville, Pa. 


fowl. Breeders of fine game birds **"""" 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 



































a] Mongolian, Blackneckand | | AQUATIC FOODS—ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


You can’t drive wild ducks away from good feeding grounds. Thousands will come to 
your local waters after you provide plenty of their favorite foods. Many of the same 
plants provide food and cover for game fish. 


Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato 


and Sago Pondweed; 30 other natural foods which are hardy and guaranteed to grow 
are described in free illustrated booklet. Write, tell us your problems, receive free 
expert planting advice and helpful literature. 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES Oshkosh, Wis. 


- FOR SALE - 


BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
| Standard Prices 


Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS ||: 
ST. JOSEPH STATION 


N. Y. O. & W. RY. 


x Ringneck Pheasants 


Hardy, vigorous breeders. Discounts 
on early egg orders. Prices and par- 
ticulars upon request 


GRIMMER GAME FARM 
Box J Delafield Wisconsin |, 
ATTENTION SPORTSMEN 


I can furnish selected breeding stock 

and eggs, of the following varieties 
Black Eng. callers eggs at $4.50 per 15. Black 
Mallard breeders at $8.00 per pair (eggs $6.00 
r doz.). Gray Eng. callers breeders at $7.00 
pair (eggs $4.00 per 15). Gray mallard breeders 
$5.00 pair (eggs $3.00 per 15). Brant $20.00 pair. 
NO eggs. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 


WHY NOT ‘spend Spring, 


Summer and 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? 
Ibuy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 


Box 33! 














nN. 














OU can have thousands 
of ducks on waters near 
you! Plant Wild Rice—the 
ducks will come hundreds 
of miles to get it. Instead of flying over 
next fall, they'll stay with you a while. 
Plant as soon as waters open in the north; 
plant now in the south. Plants for attract- 
ing ducks, game and fish, adapted to every 
purpose and condition. 


32 years’ experience your best guarantee that 
we know how to develop natural feeding grounds. 

















































































































































Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- Send us a sketch and description of your waters. 
tures, price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my P.O. Address : Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N.Y. ef ee mail you planting plans 
Illustrated Prospectus before sending butterflies. | |L — dk 
Mr. Sindair, Dealer im Insects, Dept. 23, Box 1424, San Diego. Calif. Breed squabs and Terrell’s Wild Rice 
make money. Sol: Most lete li f 2 i 
TWO by come cae red plants and tubers fer "euend troll end nouns tes 
J k chickens. Write ducks, quail, muskrats, fish, ete. Terrell’s Giant 
00 hadnt tne Gee Wild Rice makes more feed; germination guar- 
beck o tet anteed. Order new to avoid disappointment. Write 
MENT ing how to do for free booklet and prices. 
‘ lors, other 32 . Ask 
elley ior Hooks 3 and 4 You willbe surprised. Plymouth, Rock TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
* on) —- ens deg Bw nee <a = 329 D Blk. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Pride—- — ———__———_————____ 
—Tony _—————  .O  m V3 Ok ee See eee 
td Teil '| Decoys, Callers, Pure-Bred ||| Make Money Raising Squabs 
' Older ducks trained, decoys shot over often, 1927 priced. pt cee market ever known. Breeders 
sriginal Wild Mallards, $5.00 pair. Eggs, $20.00 per hun- ship everywhere. Homers, Car- 
le week area eo ot wlve cgaee Black Mallards, $16.06 pelt, neaux, White Kings a specialty. 
No book eggs, $6.00 for twelve. White Belgian Callers $15.00 All other breeds. 
nous and pois. eas. “ oe om, Dat — beet p— 
k 5e. t nai eese, extradrakes 
and ether geese and ducks. . Send stamp for Catalog 
ical ma” BREMAN COMPANY, Danville, Illinois ALLSTON SQUAB CO., 64 N. Beacon St., Alliston, Mass. 
; a 
-an train | ——————— OOOO 
ii >, BOB WHITE QUAIL 
as F R E E tad . Latest Free Folder explains stocking, includes letters from 
Ps customers—Game Officials, prominent sportsmen and clubs. 
° ° ° rots ‘bo, Delivery, February, March and April. Li i } 
aL War with a 4 years’ subscription || |} Py ae ee 
He M. E. BOGLE  “e.imsne Sex 
xpENst AMERICANDUCKSHOOTING || iomeSay) a 4 ___ San Antonio, Texas 
ces; also si $ \ i BMY (Largest producer America’s BEST game bird) 
by George Bird Grinnell |) eee —_—SSSSSS=S== 
H FOR 
3 00 The most valuable and com- SEA FOODS FOR SALE 
plete book on American wild | ‘Eup . Can Furnish All Kinds of Sea Foods Taken Dail 
7 fowl ever written. 628 pages ILANS*' Poultry Houses From the Sea. Clams, Oysters, Crabs, Scallops, 
$3.50 of practical information cover- | All styles, 260 fllustratigna; secret, of egtting winter ces, Fish, Eels and Diamond Back Terrapin. In Large 
ing 2 species of swan, 13 of INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 513 Indianapolis,ind. or Small Lots. All Orders Promptly Filled. From 
" > Fancy F; Stock. Prices on Request. Everything 
ve., N.Y. geese and 43 species of duck, Guaranteed to Satisfy. 
a and every method of hunting T. J. REED. Chincoteague Island, Va. 
‘ aa them recognized by sports- 
the men. All cross indexed. 136 rT; s ” 
shot illustrations. Pheasant Farming _Mount Your Record Fish 
— New and enlarged ethion. Pretucnty Samieated. Ewen ot ori ee a ee ight pres | 
aeible {0 Send $10 f , iption, Postpaid one dollar. One hundred pages of reliable, ”, i 
other cle vc prhnndd gh an Mage mae $2.50 per practical information covering quarter century’s that will more than please you. Can give you 
ever known year) and copy will be sent by return experience in game bird propagation. leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
tes, ete. A mail—FREE. Chapter on Hungarian Partridge rearing, first | a8 references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
parp, $25 authentic information ever published in the United | Field and Stream. Address 
portamen. FIELD & STREAM States. i JNO. MURGATROYD 
eal 578 Madison Ave., New York GENE M. SIMPSON TAXIDERMIST 
— ' 744 N. 11th St., Corvallis, Oregon 128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
111 








“We showed to 800 people and we cleared $100 | 


We did not intend it as a money making proposition, but are more than 
pleased with the returns. Have not heard anything but favorable comment 
concerning the pictures.’’ The Waynesboro Fish and Game Protective Assn. 


“The pictures were great. The men thoroughly enjoyed them.” “An unusually large number of our club members and guests 5: 
‘ - . Sts a: 
First M. E. Church, Hoboken, N. J. tended our meeting on the 17th, at which time . . . Mr. Fairbanks 
is ; : -ut shor nessa 2 Yr us as also we . 
The reels made a great impression on our local sportsmen and we pot : t the > haa he a for E, = he — ~~ to get 
. * ‘ . ~ Sta = s. s 

were complimented for obtaining them.” Grammar School, San ee. Aye See Pee ngineers Club of Northern 
> 1 Cal Minnesota. 

Rafael, Cal. 

“Showing of.pictures drew large crowds and were thoroughly en- 
joyed.” Colfas County Game Protective Assn. 


“I believe it was the finest set of films we have ever displayed.” 


Norwich Fish and Game Assn. 


EVERY KIND OF MEN’S CLUB AND ASSOCIATION HAS FOUND THESE pjc. 

TURES WONDERFUL ENTERTAINMENT, DRAWING BIG CROWDS AND, 

WHEN SO USED, PUTTING MONEY IN THE TREASURY. YOUR CLUB WILL 
HAVE THE SAME EXPERIENCE. 


~ a 
Field ero | 
Streana 
MOTION PICTURES OF HUNTING AND FISHING 


Made, at a cost of over $50,000., to promote game conservation and res- 
toration through the sportsmen’s associations and clubs of America. 


HESE are absolutely the finest motion pic- 

tures of their kind ever produced. They show 
the hunting and killing of practically every kind 
of furred and feathered game, and the taking of 
practically every kind of game fish, found in 
North America. Every foot is genuine, and prac- 
tically every foot is a “close-up”. Every reel is 
packed with thrills that lift an audience of sports- 
men up on their feet. 

33 Reels to Choose From 
No matter where you live, you will find among 
these reels many which show the kind of hunting 
and fishing found in your section. You will find 
many other reels of the kind of hunting and 
fishing you have longed to do but have not yet 
experienced. A program that will give your mem- 
bers and friends an evening of huge enjoyment 
can be obtained on terms which make the pictures 
cost your club nothing! 
Many Reels on 16 mm. Also 
For the benefit of clubs which own or prefer to 
use the small amateur, or home, projector, taking 
the narrow film, we have many of these reels made 
in that narrow size. These can be obtained by 
clubs on still easier terms; and they are also avail- 
able to individuals, who wish to show them in 
their own homes, in return for a 2 year sub- 
scription. 
Write for Illustrated Circular 

giving complete description of all reels; terms, 
etc.; and hand it to the chairman of your enter- 
tainment committee. 


FIELD & STREAM. 
578 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 








PROJECTION MACHINE FREE 


Excellent non-professional projection machines 
in both narrow and standard size film, cost from 
$60. to $300. We will gladly give one free to all 
clubs sending us necessary number of subscrip- 
tions—from 48 to 240, according to machine de- 
sired. Write for information. 

















jests a‘ 
airbanks 
, to get 
lorthern 


played.” 


PIC. | ui, gi fp a 18 Pictures 
AND, : 


VILL 


Free With a Subscription 


|. we tenigy wag dotomye~< in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—there are 18 
prints in all, constituting the finest collection of 
pictures of American game birds we have ever 
seen. / This page in three colors does not even 
attempt to present them accurately, but only to 
show their nature and subjects. / They are genu- 
inely beautiful, true works of art. { They measure 
13x 14Y% inches, an ideal size for the walls of 
home, office or club. { Each picture has on its 
back a description of the game bird it portrays 
written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 


Field # 
Stream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FOR ONLY $5.0 0* 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 








Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 
* Add 50c if in Canada; add $1. if in Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you've 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PRINTED IN U. S. A. 
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“IT certainly agree with 
Nazimova” 


Said Consuelo Flowerton to 
Frank DeWeese as theyrested be- 
tween swims at Rockland Beach. 








Nazimova, brilliant actress, writes: 


"The Russian lady—ah, how she delights in the puff 
of a fragrant cigarette! As a Russian I have tried 
them all—the cigarettes of Cairo, Paris, London, 
Madrid—but here in my adopted country, America, 
I have found my favorite cigarette ‘The LuckyStrike.’ 
In addition to its lovely fragrance and wonderful 
flavor it has no bad effect upon my voice—so even 
when I go abroad I carry with me my little trunk of 
Luckies—and enjoy a puff from America.” 


Se 


It’s toasted’ 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 
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